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NEW  YORK  STATE  DAIRY  COMMISSIONER. 


To  ike  Honor ahle  the  Legislature  of  the  Staie  of  New  York: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statutes,  applicable 
thereto,  I  hereby  submit  the  report  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  New  York  State  Dairy  Commission  for  the  year  ended 
September  30, 1891. 

JOSIAH  K.  BROWN, 

New  York  State  Dairy  Comirdssioner. 


State  of  New  York.  f 


I  «■ 


REPORT. 


To  the  Himorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Neio  York : 

I  hereby  submit  this  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  New  York  State  Dairy  Commission,  for  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1891. 

For  the  purpose  of  ^nstemirfng  iih&  woTk  and  making  the 
department  effective  in  whatever  it  has  to  do  the  State  has  been 
divided  into  ten  divisions,  the  w  ork  in  each  being  either  under  the 
ch;irge  of  the  dairy  commissioner,  or  an  assistant  commissioner 
who  is  held  resfyonsible  for  the  work  performed  therein.  The 
divisions  are  as  follows: 

Firet  division.— Comprising  the  following  cou»ties:  Albany, 
Montgomery,  Otsego,  Bensselaer,  Schenectady,  Schoharie. 

Second  division. —  Comprising  the  following  counties:  Kings, 
New  York,  Queens,  Richmond,  Suffolk  and  one-haK  of  Westchestcjr. 

Third  division. —  Comprising  the  following  counties:  Columbia, 
Delaware,  Dutchess,  Greene,  Orange,  Putnam,  Bockland,  Sullivan, 
Ulster  and  one-half  of  Westchester. 

Fourth  division. —  Comprising  the  following  counties:  Che- 
mung, Genesee,  Livingston,  Schuyler,  Steuben,  Wyoming. 

Fifth  division. —  Comprising  the  following  counties:  Uerkiuier, 
Jefferson,  Lewis,  Oneida,  Oswego,  St  Lawi^ence. 

Sixth  divisionu — Comprising  the  following  counties:  Clinton, 
Essex,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Saiutoga,  Warren,  Washington. 

Seventh  division. —  Comprising  the  following  counties:  liroome, 
Chenango,  Cortland,  Madison,  Onondaga,  Tioga,  Tompkins. 

£ighth  division. —  Comprising  the  following  coimties:  Cayuga, 
Monroe,  Ontario,  Seneca,  Wayne,  Yates. 

Ninth  division. —  Comprising  the  following  counties:  Orleans, 
£rie,  Niagara. 
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Tentii  divisioiL — Comprising  the  fallowing  counties:  Alle- 
gany, Cattaraugas,  Ghantaaqua. 

I  thought  possibly  that  with  the  State  thus  divided  we  might, 
with  the  money  at  our  command,  practically  cover  it  »o  as  to  put 
an  assistant  oonmiissioner  within  easy  reach  of  the  people  of 
every  localily  and  afford  them  thereby  ample  protection. 

While  I  am  convinced  that  thus  dividing  the  State  has  facili- 
tated the  work  and  brought  the  department  closer  to  the  people, 
I  am  also  convinced  that  some  of  the  divisions  are  too  large  to 
permit  of  the  effectiveness  anticipated. 

The  work  of  these  assistant  commissioners  is  almost  wholly 
executive.  It  is  to  see  that  the  statutes  are  enforced  which 
provide  against:  First,  manufactm'ing,  keeping  for  sale,  or  offer- 
ing for  sale  any  oleaginous  substance  not  made  ii>om  x>ure  milk 
or  cream  of  the  same,  which  shail  be  in  imitation  of  butter  or 
cheese  the  product  of  the  daii*y;  second,  which  pi*ovide  against 
selling,  or  exposing  for  sale,  any  milk  that  is  unwholesome,  impure, 
or  adulterated;  third,  which  provide  against  the  manufacture, 
sale,  or, keeping  for  sale^  vinegar  below  a  certain  Btaudai-d  or 
vinegar  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  cider  vinegai-,  which  is  not 
cider  vinegar;  or  selling  or  keeping  for  sale,  as  and  for  cider 
vinegar,  any  vinegar  which  is  not  cider  vlnegai*;  and  the  manu- 
facturing, producing,  selling,  or  keeping  for  sale  any  vinegar  in 
which  is  used  any  preparation  of  lead,  copper,  sulphuric  acid,  or 
other  ingredients  injurious  to  health,  or  any  artificial  coloring 
matter.  In  addition  to  this  work,  there  is  employed  by  this 
department,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  298  of  the  Laws  of 
1888,  expert  butter  and  cheese  makeiis,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect 
butter  and  cheese  factories  and  the  methods  employed  therein, 
and  attend  such  agricultural  fairs,  institutes,  meetings  and  con- 
ventions, within  this  State,  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  commis- 
sioner, to  impart  thereat  information  as  to  the  best  and  most 
approved  method  of  making  butter  and  cheese  and  improving  the 
quality  thereof. 

There  are  employed  in  this  work  at  present  three  men  who 
have  had  exx)erience  of  about  twenty  years  each  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  dieese.    The  special  reports  of  the  assistant  commission- 
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ers  of  the  work  performed  in  their  respective  divisions  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  and  the  reports  of  each  of  the  men  employed  as 
instructors  are  attached  hereto  as  a  part  of  the  appendix  of  this 
rei)ort 

In  my  last  annual  report  to  your  honorable  body,  I  stated  that 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  oleomargarine  and  kindred 
product^  who  had  shown  great  zeal  and  enterprise  in  pushing 
the  sale  of  their  goods,  had  practically  abandoned  New  York 
State  as  a  profitable  place  to  pursue  their  business  and  the  sale 
of  such  goods  had  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  business  enterprises 
of  this  State. 

I  stated  at  that  time  that  just  what  they  might  do  if  the  agents 
of  this  department  were  not  keenly  alive  to  the  possibilities  was 
not  known,  but  the  fact  that  their  agents  endeavored  quietly 
and  clandestinely  to  place  their  goods  in  the  boarding-houses  and 
restaurants  was  indicative  of  what  might  follow  if  the  vigilance 
was  relaxed. 

The  traffic  in  these  goods  in  the  State  stands  to-day  practic«illy 
as  it  did  at  that  time.  The  whole  matter  may  be  briefly  stated 
by  saying  that  it  seems  to  be  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  those 
selling  the  goods  to  profitably  place  them  in  the  restaurants  and 
other  places  of  public  entertainment  within  the  State.  Our  work 
is,  therefore,  essentially  detective  as  to  this  product,  it  being  our 
aim  to  find  eveiy  such  place  as  soon  as  possible  and  stop  their  use 
therein. 

We  have  kept  as  close  a  surveillance  upon  the  mov^aents  of 
persons  who  are  tiying  to  place  these  products  as  the  money  at 
our  command  would  permit.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  watch  for 
the  goods  as  they  entered  the  State  and  follow  them  to  their 
destination,  if  they  were  being  used  in  violation  of  the  statutes 
to  pi-osecute  the  offenders.  This  method  recommends  itself  to  us 
for  the  two-fold  reason  that  we  can  thus  keep  the  goods  in 
sight,  and,  second,  because  it  is  cheaper  than  any  other  method 
known;  but  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  this  for  fear 
that  some  of  the  packages  brought  in  may  escape  us;  for  that 
reason  we,  from  time  to  time,  make  a  personal  inspection  of 
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different  places  of  public  entertainment  to  see  that  the  statutes 
are  not  violated  with  impunity.  We  also  keep  up  an  inspection 
of  all  places  where  butter  is  kept  on  sale,  the  necessity  for  which 
is  demonstrated  by  the  occasional  finding  of  the  imitation  goods. 

Attempts  to  deal  in  these  aiiicles  openly  and  above  board  as 
merchantable  commodities  have  been  abandoned  except  in  one 
phas.e;  it  is  still  claimed  by  certain  manufacturers  that  they  lisive 
a  right  to  introduce  and  sell  within  the  State  in  the  original 
liackage.  Under  this  guise  efforts  are  being  made  to  handle  the 
goods  iu  such  way  that  they  may  reach  these  places  of  public 
entertainment  legitimately  notwithstanding  that  their  use  on 
the  tables  thereia  is  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Providing  the  ground  thus  taken  is  correct  it  can  be  of  but 
little  benefit  to  those  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  it  as  it  allows 
the  traffic  to  go  but  one  step  beyond  the  boixier  line  of  the  State, 
and  although  that  step  may  place  the  goods  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  who  is  to  place  them  before  the  consumer, 
the  placing  before  the  consumer  is  a  violation  of  the  law,  if  no 
previous  step  has  been,  and  it  is  right  here  that  the  dairy  commis- 
sioner can  at  least  interfere  to  the  detriment  to  the  profits  of  the 
business. 

Your  honorable  body  provided,  during  the  last  session,  by  chap- 
ter 140  of  the  Laws  of  1891,  against  the  use  of  these  goods  in 
such  places,  and  the  provisions  were  in  terms  so  strong  and  plain 
as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  their  meaning*.  The  statute  referred 
to  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  if  any  keeper  or  proprietor  of  any 
bakery,  hotel,  tavern,  boarding-house,  restaurant,  saloon,  lunch- 
coimter,  or  place  of  public  entertainment,  or  any  place  where  any 
person  or  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  keeper  or  proprietor 
thereof  is  furnished  with  board  either  without  charge  or  as  com- 
jxmsation  wholly,  or  in  part,  for  his  services,  or  any  person  having 
charge  thereof  or  employed  thereat,  shall  keep,  use  or  serve 
therein,  either  as  food  for  their  guests,  boarders,  patrons  or 
customers,  or  for  cooking  purposes^  any  of  the  articles  made  in 
\  iolation  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 
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An  attempt  has  bern  made  to  get  the  question  before  the  courts 
of  tills  State,  but  thus  far  no  ease  has  arisen  which  we  deem  a 
proper  one  to  test  the  question  fairly  in  the  interests  of  the  people, 
so  that  the  main  portion  of  our  work  with  reference  to  this  com- 
modity has  been  to  stop  its  use  in  places  of  public  entertainment, 
where  it  usually  gets,  if  it  gets  anywhere,  by  being  brought 
directly  from  outside  the  State,  in  so-called  original  packages. 

The  people  of  this  State  are  to  l^e  congratulated  upon  the  fact 
that,  while  more  oleomargarine  has  been  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year  thaja  during  any  previous 
year  since  1887,  there  has  been  practically  so  little  of  it  con- 
sumed in  the  State  of  New  York  that  it  has  in  no  way  affected 
the  consumption  of  honest  products,  and  has  done  but  little 
injury,  comparatively  speaking.  It  may  be  stated,  practically, 
that  it  has  not  been  used  in  this  State,  the  estimate  being  that 
the  amount  consumed  will  not  bear  a  greater  ratio  to  the  quantity 
of  the  butter  consumed  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  commodity  should  be  closely 
watched,  as  it  is  one  with  which  the  public  can  be  easily  deceived, 
and  in  which  there  is  a  great  profit  to  the  producer  and  dealer; 
for  this  i*eason  the  temptation  to  handle  it  is  great,  and  if  the 
chances  of  det/ection  and' punishment  are  reduced  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  i)ereentage  above  st<ated  would  continue 
to  be  the  measure  of  the  consumption  within  the  State. 

The  argument  has  be<,»n  advanced  and  seems,  even  now,  to  be 
held  bv  some  that  the  dealers  should  be  allowed  to  handle  these 
goods,  provided  they  sell  them  for  what  they  are.  The  answer 
to  this  is  that  the  statutes  of  the  State  pi-ovide  that  they  cannot 
be  sold  on  the  market  if  they  are  in  imitation  or  semblance  of 
butter  or  cheese  the  product  of  the  dairy.  The  statutes  have 
been  enforced  and  the  sale  of  the  goods  hiis  practically  stopped. 
It  is  submitted  that  this  fact  t<?nds  to  show  that  the  people  do 
not  want  and  will  not  purchase  them  if  they  know  what  the}' 
are.  It  has  been  stated  by  me  in  prior  reports  that  the  only 
way  the  goods  could  be  sold  was  by  making  them  look  and  taste 
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like  butter,  and  by  selling  them  as  and  for  butter.  It  seems  that 
the  present  conditon  corroborates  that  statement  whic'h  is  m 
harmony  with  and  was  based  upon  the  statements  and  experience 
of  butter  dealers. 

The  above  statement  is  made  in  its  entirety  with  reference  to 
those  who  purchase  for  their  own  consumption.  Another  (evi- 
dence that  points  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  people  will  not 
eat  them  if  they  know  what  they  are,  and-ijiat  they  must  be  in 
imitation  or  semblance  of  dairy  butter  in  order  TOhgJJ^r*^^^^*  ^^^' 
sumption  at  all,  is  the  fact  that  the  effoi-ts  on  the  |te|rt  of  the 
manufacturers  are  confined  in  this  State  to  placing  them  iff' 
lishments  where  the  party  purchasing  the  goods  procures  t"*^^ 
to  be  consumed  by  others,  these  others,  of  course,  eating 
pi*oduct  believing  it  to  be  butter. 

The  headway  they  have  been  able  to  make  in  this  State  can 
hardly  be  a  source  of  encouragement  to  them.  The  interpreta- 
tions put  ujK)n  liie  law  of  this  State  by  the  court  of  last  resort 
has  put  it  beyond  their  power  to  sell  the  goods  in  the  form  in 
which  they  manufacture  them,  providing  there  is  sufficient  force 
behind  the  law. 

In  the  People  v.  Aronsberg,  the  Court  of  Appeals  said:  *'We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  such  artificial  coloring  of  oleomargarine 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  it  resemble  dairy  butter  comes 
within  the  statutory  prohibition  against  imitation,  and  that  su(;h 
jirohibition  is  within  the  power  of  the  Legislatm'e,  and  that  to 
waiTant  conviction  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  article  sold  was 
calculated  to  deceive  the  i)er8on  who  bought  it  in  this  instance. 
It  is  enough  that  it  was  in  semblance  or  imitation  of  butter  and 
calculated  to  de<»eive  any  one  who  might  buy  it." 

Ttifl  case  has  laid  the  rule  down  squarely  that  any  oh^a^inous 
subetanoe  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butt^er  so  that  it  is 
well  calculated  to  deceive  the  public  cannot  be  sold  within  this 
State  under  the  State  law& 

No  case  involving  the  oleo  question  has  be<m  before  <he  Court 
of  Appeals  since  the  decision  in  the  above  case,  touching  the  (^ues- 
tion  of  the  right  to  sell  these  goods  within  the  Sta^t.\ 
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Milk, 
gnitade  of  work  required  of  tiiitt  depoittneut  i&  .ipparent 
B  known  that  it  ia  oar  dutry  to  see  that  the  milk,  pro- 
tbe  entire  State  and  sold  or  deUv»«d  to  the  inanufac- 
d  consumefB,  iu  in  a  pure,  healUifal  and  '-vliolesouie 

Ik  is  produced  bj  over  1,500,000  eowe.  'Hiia  product 
aai-ly  every  family  in  the  State  and  in  patisiug  from  Uie 
production  to  ttie  con»umer'e  taMey  ^ocs  throui^h  the 
numerous  middlemen.  A  greatt  majority  of  uhe  iteople 
ate  are  not  producerb  of  this  commodity,  while  all  are 
i,  80  that  the  indu»bi7  of  prodacing  which  m  conhned 
1  portion  of  the  people  is  pretty  nearly  steady, 
bre  in  liie  btate  biui'ty-two  cities  with  populalioDH  vaiy- 

10,000  to  1,500,000.  Is'early  aU  the  people  in  Iheee 
1  nearly  all  thotie  residing  in  the  villager  of  the  State 
lepeud  for  their  supply  of  milk  i^cui  the  dealers  in  this 
y.  It  is  well  known  that  milk  not  only  enters  largely 
food  of  the  adult  but  that  uiaiiy  thouiraiida  of  infants 
idtmt  upon  it  entirely  for  Hust<aiance.  The  adulteration 
ad  bectmie  so  notorious  in  our  lai^^  citit»  and  Tillages 
lie  etitablishmeul  of  the  dairy  couuni»>jion  that  it  may  be 
i  that  pure  milk  was  the  exception  rather  ttiaa  the  rule, 
le  best  proofs  of  this  utateiut^t  that  [  know  of,  is  the 

piior  to  tJLe  eufoi-cemenit  of  the  dau'y  lawd,  in  one  of 
it  cities  of  the  State,  hating  a  population  of  1113,000,  the 

milk  consumed  was  pi<oduced  within  a  radias  of  thirty 
he  city,  but  soon  afU^*  the  work  of  this  commission  com- 
heiv,  this  radiu»  became  larger  and  lai'ger,  until  now 
consumed  iu  that  city  in  produt^  iu  the  lar^jer  mdiofi 
les.  Now,  taking  this  as  an  iltuuta'atiou  of  the  equitable 
;  aeems  lo  me  that  two  good  conclusions  can  be  di'awu, 
iTBt,  that  the  enforcement  of  this  law  has  given  the  ron- 
at  which  he  is  entitled  to,  an  honest  product  jiart  a» 

by  the  cow.  This,  of  course,  is  fraught  with  more  pood 
Dple  of  the  State  tiian  would  oome  to  them  frmn  simply 
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doing  away  wiiiL  tiie  fraud,  for  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  done 
away  with  a  condition  of  things  that  was  inimicable  to  the  life 
and  health,  of  thoasonds  of  infants;  it  can  hardly  be  contended 
that  the  enforcement  of  a  law  which  is  in  every  way  in  the  interest 
of  the  younger  part  of  our  population  and  to  the  detriment  of  no 
one,  who  is  honesty  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  community  Jn  general. 
Another  good  result  of  the  enfOTcement  of  this  law  fi-om  a  com- 
mercial and  industrial  standpoint  is  that  it  has  extended  the  busi- 
ness of  milk  producing  over  a  grea4:er  territory  md  gives  employ- 
ment to  and  helps  sustain  a  greater  portion  of  our  i^opuladc^n,  and 
that  to  with  no  detriment  to  any  one  save  those  v\'ho  practice  that 
which  good  men  condemn. 

The  adulteration  of  milk  sold  for  ponsumi)tion  upon  the  market 
had  at  one  time  rea/ched  a  stfige  which  was  quite  alarming. 

It  ha^  been  too  well  establitthed  to  be  doubted  that  adulterations 
had  been  canned  on  to  the  extent  that  the  milk  wa«  not  only 
watered  but  wa«  also  frequently  skimmed  and  then  coloivd  to 
a^ain  look  like  milk  and  not  infrequently  chemicals  wen*  added 
to  this  liquid  to  keep  it  from  spoiling.  For  a  time  after  the  lornwr 
tion  of  this  depai'tnit^nt  it  wan  not  infrequent  t»>  receive  com- 
plaints concerning  milk  because  after  standing  a  few  hours,  cream 
had  risen  on  it;  the  complaint  was  made  because  they  b«»lievtd 
the  cn^am  to  be  the  result  of  some  ingredient  which  had  been 
added  to  the  milk.  Parties  who  have  made  complaints  to  this 
office  in  spt^iiking  of  this  milk  have  said  *'  a  scum  has  arisen  on 
th»^  top  of  the  milk."  Complaints  of  this  kind,  however,  have 
not  been  made  i-eeently.  It  is  a  fair  ccmclusion  to  draw,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  former  exi>erien(*e  of  these  people  with  milk,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  had  Ix^en  with  that  grade  which  did  not 
produce  cream. 

There  are  in  this  State  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000  manu- 
fa(;tories  to  which  milk  is  taken  daily,  during  certain  portions  of 
the  year,  to  be  manufactureil  into  diflfereut  commodities  possible 
to  be  made  fi-om  mUk.  In  some  of  these  establishments  the  milk 
is  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  hundivd  pounds';  in  others  the 
milk  is  delivered  by  the  pati-on  to  be  manufactured  and  the  profits 
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iJirided  among  ihe  patrons  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  milk 
ielivered  by  tli«n  as  credited  upon  tlie  books  of  the  institution. 

This  last  pliut  is  called  the  co-opeiutive  plan;  the  amount  of 
money  that  each  patron  will  draw  depending  upon  the  amotmt  of 
mOk  he  delivers.  Here  we  »«  the  temptation  of  the  milk  pro- 
dncer  to  nse  every  legitimate  effort  to  make  the  amount  of  mUk 
jellvered  by  him  as  great  as  possible.  Tt  is,  however,  a  matter 
(yf  rf^fret  as  well  as  of  fact  that  the  effort  does  not  "top  at  this 
point  with  some;  oomplaints  at  this  office  are  qnite  numeroos 
that  it  1h  believed  that  pereons  are  delivering  Impure  milt  at 
wme  of  these  factories;  we  have  detected  and  punished  a  sufHcient 
nnmber  to  demonstrate  that  this  thing  exists  to  qnite  an  extent 
Eimong  patrons  of  factories. 

The,  hand  in  this  instance  \a  by  the  dishonest:  patron  and  the 
man  who  anffers  is  the  man  who  delivers  pure  milk.  This  has  in 
timen  paert  been  canried  to  such  an  extent  hy  some  patrons  of 
factories  that  It  has  been  seized  upon  by  others  as.  an  excuse  to 
do  the  same  thing  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  necessary  offset. 

In  the  meantime  the  maker  is  obliged  to  receive  all  kinds 
of  milk,  or  rather  of  milk  and  water,  to  manufacture.  If  poasilde, 
into  good  batter  or  cheese,  and  if  his  prodnce  in  not  pXfoA  he  is 
criticised  and  the  consuming  public  Is  to  suffer  the  couse((u<-nces. 
At  Ihe  manufactories  where  the  milk  is  purchased  the  same  condi- 
tion of  things  prevails,  while  in  a  few  citaes  to  which  our  iittention 
has  been  called  another  method  of  adulteration  is  adopted, 
namely:  In  factories  using  separators,  with  which  to  take  the 
crefljn  from  the  milk  while  it  is  yet  sweet,  the  milk  is  given  out 
to  the  patrons.  We  have  found  in  a  number  of  instances  where 
a  goodly  portion  of  this  sweet  skimmed  milk  taken  home  on  a 
given  day  has  been  returned  to  the  factory  on  a  following  day 
mixed  with  the  pure  milk. 

A  portion  of  the  woii  of  this  department,  therefore,  is  to  see 
that  the  delivery  of  the  milk  to  these  factories  is  not  in  violation 
of  the  law;  this  requires  a  close  sun-eillance  over  the  milk  so 
delivered.  These  factories  on  an  average  will  have  at  least 
twenty-five  patrons  each,  we  have  known  them  to  have  as  high 
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as  eighty-five  to  ninety,  but  at  the  moderate  estimate  of  twenty- 
five  patrons  to  the  factory  this  would  give  for  the  2,000  factories 
50,000  producers  In  the  State  of  New  York  for  this  department  to 
look  after. 

In  addition  to  this  work  the  milk  shipped  to  the  different  cities 
of  the  State  and  distributed  there  to  the  consumers  has  to  be 
watched  carefully  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  producer  until  It 
reaches  the  consumer,  often  involving  three  inspections.  The 
milk  going  into  New  York  city  alone  each  day,  transported  over 
twelve  different  lines,  is  estimated  to  average  18,788  cans,  repre- 
senting the  product  of  2,973  dairies. 

It  is  estimated  tiiat  the  milk  consumed  in  this  city  alone 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  is  253,000,000  quarts  to  say  nothing 
about  condensed  milk  and  cream;  nearly  5,000,000  quarts  of 
cream  were  used,  and  69,989  cans  of  condensed  milk.  This  is 
but  one  city  and,  although  the  largest,  what  has  to  be  done  here 
has  also  to  be  done  in  each  of  the  othens  requiring  work  pro- 
portionate to  the  quantity  of  milk  consumed. 

In  the  seventh  annual  report  to  your  honorable  body,  I  men- 
tioned a  new  form  of  adulteration  of  milk;  it  consisted  in  adding  a 
compound  known  as  preservaline  or  rex  magnus  composed  of 
substances  which  were  pronounced  by  our  chemists  unwhole- 
some; we,  therefore,  put  forth  our  efforts  to  prevent  its  use  and 
have  continued  our  efforts  in  that  direction  during  the  past  year 
and  can  say  that  it  is  not  being  used  to  any  extent. 

Another  matter  of  considerable  importance  has  arisen,  namely, 
the  affection  of  cattle  with  a  disease  known  as  tubercolosia 

We  have  received  complaints  with  reference  to  milk  being  sold 
for  human  consumption  from  cattle  said  to  be  affected  with  this 
disease;  we  caused  an  examination  to  be  made,  a  report  of  which 
wUl  be  found  in  the  report  of  Dr.  R  D.  Clark,  which  is  attached 
hereto  as  a  part  of  the  appendix. 

This  disease  has  been  found  to  exist  to  quite  an  extent  among 
the  daily  cows;  men  of  eminence  who  have  devoted  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  such  questions,  and  are  emlnentiy  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion,  state  that  it  is  not  only  contagious  but  com- 
municable from  the  bovine  race  to  the  human  family. 
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In  view  of  this  fact,  wherever  we  have  found  milk  being  offered 
for  sale  for  human  com»miiption  that  has  been  drawn  fi*om 
tuberculous  cows,  we  have  forbidden  its  sale.  Of  course,  our 
work  in  this  direction  has  been  limited  in  comparison  to  the 
amount  to  be  done;  for  it  will  be  readily  seen,  in  view  of  our  law, 
if  we  were  to  fully  meet  its  language,  that  this  subject  opens  up 
a  very  large  field,  requiring  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  expense; 
that,  to  decide  the  questions  which  are  necessarily  involved  in 
detennining  whether  the  milk  is  from  cows  "  kept  in  an  unhealthy 
condition^'  or  suffeiing  from  tuberculoSte,  op  whether  it  contains 
bacilli,  or  whether  it  is  "  unhealthful  or  unwholesome,"  will  neces- 
sitate repeated  physical  examination  of  all  the  cows  whose  milk 
is  sold  for  consumption  in  this  State,  and  i^uire  a  degree  of  skill 
which  is  possessed  only  by  professional  men,  which,  of  courge, 
would  bi»  expensive.  This  might  to  an  extent  be  obviated,  if 
when  the  cows  are  suffering,  or  are  suspected  to  be  suffering, 
from  this  disease,  they  could  immediately  be  quarantined,  or,  if 
found  desirable  or  necessary,  destroyed,  thus  putting  it  beyond 
the  possibility  of  their  product  or  flesh  being  conbumed  by  human 
beings.  This  disease  is  more  dangerous  to  the  human  race  than 
pleuro-pneumonia,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  the  cows  ce^iHe 
to  give  milk  as  soon  as  attacked,  while  in  the  former  they  con- 
tinue to  give  milk,  sometimes  thrive  and*  put  on  flesh,  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  while  the  milk,  which  may  appear  good,  is  freighted 
with  danger  to  any  who  may  consume  it.  It  is  respectfully  wib- 
mitted  that  questions  may,  and  probably  will,  be  presented  in 
dealing  with  this  milk  which  should  be  met  and  handled  by  the 
proper  authorities,  without  delay  or  hindrance,  in  order  to  avert 
an  irai)ending  and  dangerous  condition  of  things. 

Vinegar. 

When  the  law,  chapter  515  of  the  Laws  of  1889,  was  passed  its 
enforcement  was  made  a  charge  upon  this  department 

We  placed  as  many  agents  at  work  to  investigate  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers  as  the  limited  appropriation  would  permit 

We  soon  discovered  that  the  greatest  frauds  perpetrated  in  the 
sale  of  this  commodity  was  in  the  product  known  as  white  wine 
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vinegar,  being  colored  in  imitation  of,  and  sold  for,  cider  vinegar; 
there  were  a  few  instances  where  cider  vin^ar  itself  was  being 
sold  below  the  standard.  We  found  that  the  artificial  vinegar 
was  being  sold  for  the  genuine  to  a  very  large  extent. 

However,  after  equipping  our  agents  and  preparing  them  for 
the  best  practical  service,  we  found  that  we  had  small  means  with 
which  to  combat  a  great  evil.  We  endeavored  to  so  expend  the 
money  at  our  command  as  to  do  the  greatest  possible  good  and 
yet  have  it  cover  the  period  for  which  it  was  appropriated;  of 
this  fact  I  informed  your  honorable  body  in  my  last  annual 
report. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  making  the  appro- 
priation for  the  work  of  this  department,  you  saw  fit  to  make  it 
i%an  aggregate  sura,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  commis- 
sioner how  to  expend  it.  This  method  of  appropriating  I  believe 
to  be  good,  and  it  has  produced  good  results  in  this  department 
by  enabling  me  .to  ,do  more  work  in  each  of  the  branches  than 
I  otherwise  could  have  done  if  the  appropriation  had  been  scat- 
tered in  amounts  or  had  been  made  in  separate  items  for  specific 
work.  '    .    I    !  " 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  when  the  appropriation 
made  as  above  stated  became  available  our  agents  were  equipped 
so  that  they  could  examine,  at  any  place  they  might  be,  any  one 
of  the  given  commodities  coming  under  the  surveillance  of  this 
department. 

We  have  met  with  some  diflBculties  during  the  year,  one  of 
Avhioh  we  anticipated,  namely,  the  question  as  to  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions  having  jurisdiction  of  the  cases  arising  under 
this  law.  Among  the  ditficulties  we  have  met  in  prosecuting  the 
cases  arising  under  this  statute  is  the  following: 

The  statute  provides  that  any  one  violating  it  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction,  pay  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  f  100. 

Wlu»n  we  commenced  to  try  these  cases  we  were  met  with  this 
condition,  that  our  minimum  fine  being  fifty  dollars  was  the 
same  as  the  maximum  allowed  to  be  imiwsed  by  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions. 
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In  some  instances  it  has  been  held  by  the  magistrate  that  he 
had  jurisdiction  and  could  try  the  case  and  impose  the  minimum 
fine;  in  other  instances  he  has  held  that  the  minimum  fine  being 
the  same  as  the  maximum  which  the  code  allowed  that  court  to 
impose,  it  took  it  out  of  his  jurisdiction  so  far  as  the  trial  was 
concerned.  This  ground  taken  by  the  courts  placed  us  in  the 
I)osition  of  having  once  made  a  case  and  gone  before  a  magis- 
trate to  lay  our  information,  and  if  the  evidence  was  deemed  suf- 
ficient the  defendant  would  be  held  for  the  grand  jury.  If  we 
secured  the  indictment  ibi-n  we  igain  tried  it  in  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  or  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  as  the  case  might  be. 

This  condition  of  things  involves  delay,  and  tends  to  drag  a  trial 
along  for  months  if  not  years  before  the  general  determination 
is  had. 

As  an  illustration,  in  the  city  of  Schenectady,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1891,  a  sample  of  vinegar  was  taken  and  delivered  to 
our  chemist,  who  analyzed  it  and  informed  us  it  was  adulterated. 

The  information  was  laid  before  a  magistrate  on  the  fifth  of 
May;  we  appeared  before  the  magistrate  and  the  case  was 
adjourned  to  the  fourteenth,  then  to  the  twenty-second,  then  to 
the  twenty-ninth  before  we  were  able  to  secure  an  examination. 

The  examination  occupied  parts  of  two  days,  and  the  magis- 
trate held  the  defendant  for  the  grand  jury  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  no  jurisdiction  to  impose  the  fine  provided  for  by  the  act. 

The  grand  jury  did  not  meet  until  September  16,  1891.  Our 
witnesses  appeared  before  the  grand  jury,  gave  evidence  upon 
which  the  defendant  was  indicted  and  held  for  trial;  one  of  our 
witnesses  w^as  sick  and  was  unable  to  appear,  before  that  jury ; 
while  the  evidence  of  our  witnesses  was  sufficient  to  indict  it  was 
deemed  unwise  to  go  to  trial  without  this  witness.  The  case 
was  put  over  the  term  and  was  tried  at  the  next  term  of  the 
court  before  Mr.  Justice  Tappan,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1891. 

The  trial  occupied  parts  of  two  days,  and  the  jury,  after  beingt 
out  from  10  a.  m.  until  3  p.  m.,  reported  that  they  were  absolutely 
unable  to  agree. 
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Cheese. 

In  referring  to  this  commodity,  we  cannot  only  confirm  what 
we  have  hitherto  said  in  reference  to  the  needs  of  this  great 
industry  and  what  we  have  done  to  supply  them,  but  can  report 
material  progress. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  line  of  my  duty  as  dairy  commissioner 
that  has  given  me  more  satisfaction  than  the  results  of  my 
efforts  in  advancing  this  great  enterprise.  Our  expert  instruct- 
ors have  pushed  the  work  allotted  to  them  to  the  utmost  of  their 
capacity. 

The  good  accomplished  can  be  no  better  Illustrated  than  by 
stating  that  the  demands  upon  them  from  the  dairymen  have 
been  more  than  doubled  during  the  past  year.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  work  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  lack  of  knowledge 
somewhere  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  cheese  which  mani- 
fested itsdf  in  the  inferior  grade  of  much  of  the  product,  there 
being  on  the  market  all  grades,  from  the  poorest  conceivable 
to  a  first-class  cheese,  and  we  supposed  that  the  difficulty  laid 
in  the  manufacture,  but  our  investigations  revealed  to  us  that 
a  large  share  of  the  trouble  began  back  of  this,  even  with  the 
dairy  farmer  himself. 

There  were  but  few  who  realized  the  necessity  of  producing 
a  good  article  of  milk  if  they  would  have  a  good  article  of  cheese. 
This,  as  is  readily  seen,  comprehended  the  whole  scheme  of  dairy 
farming,  selection  of  cows,  feeding,  care  and  especially  the  care 
of  the  milk  after  it  was  drawn  from  the  cow.  / 

We  found  that  many  farmers,  whose  cows  produced  good  milk, 
spoiled  it  in  handling.  They  would  lock  it  up  tightly  in  the  cans 
as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  cow  thus  retaining  the  impurities, 
for  cheese  making,  in  the  form  of  gases  and  odors  inherent  in 
newly-drawn  milk  and  very  often  milking  or  allowing  it  to  stand 
in  localities  where  it  would  absorb  foul  odors  or  by  putting  it  into 
dirty  impure  cans  or  vehicles. 

♦  Upon  making  this  discovery  we  at  once  saw  that  the  field 
was  too  extensive  for  our  limited  number  of  instructors  to  individu- 
ally visit  and  instruct  each  dairy  farmer  in  the  State  of  New 
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York,  so  we  issued  a  circular  of  instruction  to  milk  producers  and 
butter  and  cheese  makers. 

We  distributed  them  at  meetings  of  farmers  and  farmers' 
institutes,  and  in  such  other  ways  as  would  tend  to  place  tliem 
where  they  would  be  of  service. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  such  circular: 

Rules  and  Suggestions  concerning  the  Care  of  Milk  and  the 
Making  of  First-class  Butter  and  Cheese,  the  Observance  of 
which  is  Deemed  to  be  Essential  by  the  Experts  of  this 

Department. 

\ — 

J.  K.  Brown,  Commissioner. 


RULES  AOT)  SUGGESTIONS. 

I  am  so  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
farmer  becoming  better  educated  in  the  care  of  his  milk  that  I 
would  feel  that  my  duty  was  but  poorly  done  if  his  attention 
was  not  caUed  to  certain  conditions  necessary  to  insure  a  g«.M>d 
product.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  future  success  of  the  cheese 
industry  in  this  State  depends  largely  upon  the  manner  in  which 
milk  is  cared  for  before  taking  it  to  the  factory.  Ever^tliing 
about  the  stable  must  be  clean  and  neat,  and  the  place  where  the 
milk  can  is  kept  must  have  a  good,  free  circulation  of  pure  air, 
away  from  the  odors  of  the  barn-yard  and  stable.  Some  device 
should  be  used  by  which  the  milk  can  be  thoroughly  exposed  to 
the  air  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  cow,  so  as  to  rid  it  of  the 
animal  odors  and  gases  while  it  is  warm,  as  they  become  con- 
densed by  cooling  of  the  milk;  and  cannot  be  removed  by  subse- 
quent aeration.  The  old  time  theory,  that  the  heat  in  the  milk 
is  what  causes  all  the  trouble,  is,  I  am  satisfied,  entirely  'wrong, 
as  the  heat  in  milk,  when  drawn  from  the  cow,  is  no  difi!erent 
from  any  other  heat,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  animal  odors. 
This  is  easily  proven  by  cooling  a  can  of  milk  quickly,  when  you 
will  find,  no  matter  how  cold  it  is,  that  the  animal  flavor  is  still 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  take  a  can  of  warm  milk  just  drawn 
from  the  cow,  and  pass  it  through  an  elevated  strainer  by  which 
it  is  thoroughly  aerated,  and  you  will  find  the  odor  gone  while  the 
milk  is  yet  warm.    To  secure  the  best  results  in  cheese  making 
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the  milk  should  not  be  cooled  below  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  during  the  summer  months,  in  order  to 
secure  the  proper  ripeness  so  that  the  acid  develop- 
ment will  keep  ahead  of  any  possible  taints.  The  night's 
and  morning's  milk  should  never  be  mixed  before 
arriving  at  the  factory,  as  the  night's  milk,  standings  until  morn- 
ing, beoomes  loaded  with  the  bacteria  that  are  constantly  in  the 
air,  especially  in  warm  weather,  and  when  you  add  the  warm  milk 
it  raises  the  temperature  of  the  whole  ma^s,  and  they  begin  their 
work  at  once,  bo  that  by  the  time  the  milk  reach(3s  the  factory  it 
will,  quite  likely,  be  in  bad  condition.  The  idea  that  by  hauling 
BDiilk  to  the  factory  twice  a  day,  without  aerating  it,  remov<»s  all 
peeponsibilities  from  the  patron,  is  an  error.  It  will  retain  all  the 
gas  and  odor,  and,  being  covered  tightly,  they  will  become  con- 
deneed  in  the  milk  where  it  is  drawn  any  distance,  and  it  will  be 
injured  before  it  comee  under  the  maker's  oontroL  Too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  cleansing  and  scalding  of  utensils 
connected  with  dairy,  cans,  pails,  strainer,  etc.  Bemember  that 
it  must  be  scalding  water,  warm  water  will  not  accomplish  the 
purpose.  Never  allow  the  cows  to  be  chased  by  the  dog.  Any- 
thing that  produces  a  feverish  condition  of  the  cow  will  i^esult  in 
injury  to  the  milk.  The  farmer  has  so  many  cares  besides  that  of 
giving  proper  attention  to  his  milk  that  it  is  >f ten  ^sent  to  the 
factory  in  bad  condition  without  his  knowledge.  He  should, 
however,  give  the  matter  his  personal  attention,  because  the 
income  of  others^  as  well  as  his  own,  will  be  reduced  by  allowing 
his  milk  to  go  to  the  factory  in  bad  condition..  The  food  the  cow 
eats  and  the  water  she  drinks  has  a  direct  influence  on  the  quality 
of  her  milk.  The  water  must  be  pure;  it  is  important  that  she 
be  kept  away  from  stagnant  pools.  They  should  also  have  plenty 
of  salt;  mudi  discussion  has  been  had  and  many  experiments 
have  been  made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  amount)  of  salt 
milk-cows  should  have.  It  has  come  to  be  well  established  that 
the  best  method  of  furnishing  salt  to  oows  is  in  some  way  to 
place  it  within  their  reach  so  they  can  help  themselves  every  day. 
In  the  making  of  cheese  under  the  cooperative  plan,  as  practiced 
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in  the  factodes  at  the  preeent  tune,  it  is  necessary  for  the  cheese- 
maker  to  be  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  for,  with  the  constantly 
varying  conditions  of  atmoephere  and  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  milk  is  cared  for  by  the  individual  farmer,  a  small 
error  in  judgment  is  liable  to  injure  the  whole  product.  When 
the  milk  is  received  at  the  factory  in  the  morning  his  sense  of 
smell  must  be  keen  to  detect  the  bad  odors  and  to  determine 
whether  the  milk  is  sufficiently  ripened  to  have  the  acid  develop- 
ment keep  pace  with  the  rennet  action.  This  degree  of  ripeness 
is  difficult  to  determine,  as  the  degree  of  acidity  must  not  reach 
the  point  where  the  milk  would  be  turned  sour.  We  have  bat 
one  test  at  the  present  time,  beside  the  sense  of  smelling,  for 
determining  the  amount  of  acidity  in  the  milk.  It  is  termeti  the 
cup  test.  It  consists  in  taking  a  small  measure  of  milk  from  the 
vat  and  adding  a  little  rennet,  then  noting  the  time  which  it  takes 
for  coagulation  to  begin.  It  is  founded  on  the  weQ-known  faet 
that  with  the  development  of  acidity  in  the  milk  the  acti\ity  of 
the  rennet  is  increased. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  this  test  thoroughly  practical  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  measuring  so  small  an  amount  of  rennet;  also 
of  having  a  uniform  strengtti  at  all  times.  Hence  the  importance 
of  having  the  sense  of  smell  thoroughly  trained  to  detect  the  least 
change.  There  are  two  ways  practiced  at  the  present  time  for 
securing  this  ripeness  when  it  is  determined  that  the  vat  of  milk  is 
too  sweet.  One  is  by  keeping  over  a  small  amount  of  milk  that  is 
free  from  taint^  and  souring  it,  and  then  putting  it  in  the  vat  of 
milk  at  the  time  the  rennet  is  added.  This  plan  is  very  good  if 
the  maker  is  careful  not  to  use  too  large  a  quantity  and  sees  to  it 
that  the  earthen  jar,  which  is  used  for  keeping  the  milk  over,  is 
thoroughly  washed  and  scalded  every  day  so  as  not  to  accumulate 
and  carry  along  taints.  Undoubtedly,  the  safer  plan  is  to  heat  the 
milk  up  to  a  temperature  of  eighty-six  to  eighty-eight  degix^es  and 
hold  it  there  for  one  or  two  hours,  or  until  the  propc^r  acidity  is 
developed,  and  then  let  the  temperature  settle  back  t*>  the  setting 
I)oint.  This  is  a  more  natural  jwocess,  and  will,  I  think,  generally 
give  better  results,  although  taking  a  little  more  tuue.     In  heating 
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the  milk  great  care  should  be  obeerved  to  keep  it  thoroughly 
agitated,  not  allowing  it  to  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  vat  lor  any 
length  of  time;  and  the  steam  should  be  shut  off  quick  enou^  so 
that  the  heat  will  not  run  too  high  when  the  surplus  heat  in  the 
water  surrounding  the  tin  vat  is  thoroughly  equalized  through  the 
whole  mass. 

The  great  necessity  for  this  is  that  the  curd  shall  come  all  alike^ 
and  not  be  harder  on  the  bottom  from  an  excess  of  heat.  The  best 
temperature  for  setting,  that  is,  introducing  the  rennet,  is  eighty- 
two  to  eighty-four  degrees  in  the  summer  and  eighty-six  degrees 
in  the  spring  and  fall.  Use  sufficient  rennet  to  have  coagulation 
begin  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty  minutes.  The  top  of  the  milk 
should  be  kept  gently  agitated,  to  keep  down  the  cream,  but  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  stir  too  long,  or  until  the  milk  begins  to 
thicken.  This  point  can  best  be  determined  by  taking  a  dipper 
of  hot  water  and  floating  it  in  the  vat  of  milk.  When  coagidation 
begins  it  will  show  a  film  on  the  outside  of  the  dipper  induced  by 
the  higher  temperature,  which  causes  earlier  thickening.  As  soon 
as  this  point  is  reached,  the  vat  should  be  covered  and  kept  per- 
fectly still  until  fit  to  cut.  In  cutting  do  not  allow  the  curd  to 
become  too  hard  before  introducing  the  knife.  A  good  test  for 
the  proper  time  to  cut  is  by  laying  the  back  of  the  fingers  and 
hand  on  the  curd  next  to  the  side  of  the  vat  and  gently  bearing  it 
away.  When  it  will  cleave  clean  from  the  vat  it  is  fit  to  cut. 
When  the  cutting  is  conmienced  finish  before  stopping.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  old  plan  of  allowing  the  curd  to  stand 
and  settle  after  cutting  once  through,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
positive  loss,  as  the  curd  becomes  tough,  and  will  purii  before 
the  knife,  breaking  off  small  particles,  which  are  lost.  tJse  every 
care  to  have  the  pieces  of  curd  even,  so  that  the  heat  and  rennet 
will  act  together  and  on  all  alike,  producing  an  even  curd,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  fine  cheese.  As  soon  as  the  cut- 
ting is  completed  commence  to  stir  gently  and  continue  until  the 
curd  is  healed  over,  which  usually  takes  about  fifteen  minutes, 
before  applying  any  steam.  The  skin  or  film  that  forms  on  the 
outside  of  each  kernel  of  curd  acts  as  a  strainer,  retaining  the  but- 
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ter  fats,  but  allowing  the  moisture  to  pass  out.  Hence  tlie  neces- 
sity of  careful  handling,  not  to  mangle  the  curd  and  waste  the 
fats,  and  of  slow  heating,  until  a  temperature  of  ninety  degrees  is 
reached,  which  should  take  at  least  foi^ty  minutes,  so  as  not  to 
shrink  the  film  too  quickly  and  thus  destroy  its  porosity,  thereby 
forming  a  sack  of  each  kernel  of  curd,  from  which  the  moisture 
cannot  escape,  except  as  the  piece  of  curd  is  broken,  when  the 
butter  fat  will  pass  out  with  it. 

After  reaching  a  temperature  of  ninety  degrees  the  heat  may  be 
increased  with  more  rapidity  up  to  ninety-eight  degrees,  which  is 
the  point  at  which  the  rennet  has  the  greatest  activity  and  beyond 
which  the  temperature  should  never  be  raised  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
for  it  tends  to  diminish  the  butter  fats,  as  butter  begins  to  melt  at 
ninety-eight  degrees,  and  when  the  temperature  is  carried  beyond 
that  point,  so  that  the  fat  is  melted  in  the  curd,  there  cannot  help 
but  be  some  loss.  After  shutting  off  the  steam,  the  curd  should  be 
kept  stirred  until  it  reaches  that  stage  of  contraction  at  which  it 
will  not  pack,  and  the  heat  is  thoroughly  absorbed  from  the  water 
surrounding  the  tin  vat,  and  then  not  allowed  to  rest  a  great  length 
of  time,  but  stirred  up  at  short  intervals  so  as  to  have  the  curd  all 
even  and  alike.  There  should  always  be  a  cover  to  spread  over  the 
vat  during  this  time  to  retain  uniformity  of  temperature  through 
the  whole  mass.  The  curd  should  be  closely  watched  from  this 
time  on,  and  until  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  acid, 
which  should  be  in  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours.  If,  at  this 
point,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  separation  of  moisture  from  the 
curd,  the  whey  should  be  dr^wn  down,  leaving  just  sufficient  to 
float  the  curd,  and  then  hand-stir  until  the  curd  becomes  firm  and 
has  a  shotty  appearance.  Or,  when  taken  in  the  hand  and 
squeezed  for  a  short  time,  then  opening  the  hand  the  curd  will 
fall  apart,  assuming  its  original  shape.  It  is  very  important  at 
this  time  that  there  should  be  just  the  right  amount  of  moisture 
*  separated  from  the  curd.  If  too  much  moisture  is  driven  out, 
there  will  be  a  loss  in  yield  and  a  coarse  hard-textured  cheese. 
On  the  other  hand,  too  much  moisture  makes  a  cheese  that  cures 
too  fast  and  will  get  off  flavor  quickly,  for  the  reason  that  the 
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retaining  of  so  much  moisture  carries  with  it  the  conditions  that  are 
the  most  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  bacteria  of  putrefac- 
tion. Up  to  the  time  of  drawing  the  whey,  the  plan  of  handling  the 
curd  will  be  about  the  same  whether  you  make  a  stirred-curd,  or 
what  is  termed  sink  cheese,  or  follow  the  Cheddar  plan  which  has 
been  adopted  by  this  department.  Not  that  good  cheese  cannot 
be  made  in  the  other  way,  where  all  the  conditions  are  favorable, 
but  taking  into  account  all  the  changing  conditions  that  tlie 
cheese-maker  must  meet,  we  have  no  doubt  the  Cheddar  plan  is 
the  safest.  When  the  curd  reaches  the  condition  of  drvness  that 
your  experience  shows  to  be  the  most  favorable,  and  will  show 
about  one-quarter  inch  of  fine  thread  by  the  hot-iron  test,  the 
curd  should  be  packed  on  the  side  of  the  vat,  leaving  a  space  in 
the  middle  for  the  surplus  whey  to  drain  off.  After  leaving  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  for  the  curd  to  mat  together,  cut  it  in 
strips  and  turn  it  over.  After  allowing  it  to  drain  for  a  short  time 
double  it  up  and  continue  to  do  so  until  you  have  the  curd  in  a 
compact  mass,  then  cover  it  up  to  retain  the  temperature,  for  it 
has  been  found  that  where  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  fall 
below  ninety-two  to  ninety-four  degrees,  during  this  digestive 
process,  that  the  activity  of  the  rennet  is  impaired  and  too  much 
moisture  retained  in  the  curd,  which  has  a  tendency  to  make  a 
pasty,  weak-bodied  cheese.  Whey  should  not  be  allowed  to  col- 
lect on  ^Q  curd  in  pools  during  this  time,  but  it  should  be 
repacked  occasionally,  and  the  outside  pieces  put  inside  so  that 
the  rennet  may  act  on  every  part  alike  and  the  assimilation  be 
perfect. 

The  time  when  the  curd  reaches  the  condition  that  it  is  i*eady 
to  be  gTOund  and  salted  must  be  determined  by  its  appearance. 
When  it  begins  to  feel  mellow  and  velvety  and  has  a  stringy, 
fibrous  texture,  and  a  smell  like  fresh  buttermilk,  it  is  ready  to 
be  ground  and  salted.  If,  at  this  time,  there  should  be  developed 
a  gassy  or  porous  condition,  the  acid  development  must  be  carried 
farther,  or  until  the  gas  cells  become  flattened  before  grinding. 
After  salting,  the  curd  should  be  stirred  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
before  putting  to  press.      After  hooping  the  curd,  the  pressure 
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should  be  light  at  first  gradually  increasing.  Cheese  should  Im 
kept  in  the  prees  at  least  eighteen  hours,  as  they  will  retain  tlicir 
shape  better.  Tbe  curing-room  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
temperature  can  be  controlled  and  not  allowed  to  go  over  seventy 
or  seventy-two  degrees,  which  is  conceded  to  give  the  beet  results 
In  curing  the  cheesa  See  to  it  that  the  ventilation  is  so  arranged 
as  to  carry  off  all  bad  air,  and  the  drainage  such  as  to  carry  away 
the  slops,  not  allowing  them  to  lay  around  the  factory  to  develop 
putrefaction. 

YoH  must  not  expect  your  patrons  to  take  good  care  of  their 
milk  unless  you  practice  what  you  preach. 

OXJR  DAIRY  INTERESTS. 
Making  butter. 
It  has  been  well  said  "  that  making  good  butter  is  an  art.''  I 
realizi-  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  make  any  positive  rules  for 
the  processes  connected  with  the  business,  and  it  is  also  almost 
impossible  to  follow  definite  rules,  as  the  conditions  are  so  varied, 
and  the  circumstances  so  changeable  and  irregular.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  positive  maxim  that  the  more  closely  definite  rules  are 
followed  and  positive  principles  are  observed,  the  more  uniform 
will  be  the  butter  and  the  better  its  quality.  This  being  a  law, 
it  is  wise  then  to  endeavor  to  know  all  we  can  of  the  prinoiplps 
involved  in  butter-making,  and  to  understand  the  reasona  why 
poor  results  follow  practices  altogether  too  common.  Canvas  and 
paint  are  requisite  for  a  painting,  but  with  them  there  must  be 
skill,  If  not  genius,  to  so  utilize  them  as  to  secure  success.  Ab 
in  the  productions  of  the  real  artist,  ^111  must  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  dairy  products  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
With  all  rules,  therefore,  there  must  be  careful  obseivation  and 
good  judgment.  The  observation  must  be  keen,  and  the  judgment 
good  and  acute,  so  that  it  will  not  be  governed  on  the  one  hand 
by  prejudice  or  inherited  customs,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  will 
not  be  warped  by  the  webe  of  conceit,  or  bound  up  by  precon- 
certed fancies  or  notions. 
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When  the  dairyman  can  free  himself  from  these  ehackels,  he 
will  wisely  select  cows  for  his  butter  dairy  of  herds  which  are 
specially  adapted  for  two  purposes,  and  he  will  look  carefully  for 
the  families  which  have  made  profitable  records  direct  in  his  line. 
If  he  does  do  this,  he  will  be  led  to  breed  his  cows  In  a  way 
to  secure  the  best  results  -^or  butter-making.  The  same  pro- 
gresjflve  spirit  and  intelligent  enterprise  will  lead  a  dairyman  to 
test  his  herd,  be  they  thoroughbred  or  native,  to  find  out  the  indi- 
vidual capacity  of  each  cow  for  the  secretion  of  butter  fats. 

A  test  of  the  cows  should  be  made  without  delay  in  every  herd. 
No  dairyman  is  pursuing  an  Intelligent  course  until  he  does  this. 
He  may  find  that  one-third  of  his  cows  are  running  him  in  debt 
eveiy  day,  and  he  is  likely  to  find  that  another  third  are  barely 
paying  their  way,  leaving  only  one-third  of  his  herd  which  I'eally 
afford  any  profit  for  their  keeping  and  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
them.  The  test  may  be  made,  for  all  practical  purposes,  by  set- 
ting the  milk  of  one  day  by  itself  and  churning  it;  being  caref id  to 
have  the  conditions  as  near  al*ike  for  each  cow  and  each  test  as 
possible.  This  simple  effort  to  get  at  the  foundation  of  the  dairy 
will  often  let  in  a  flood  of  light  and  astonish  the  owner  of  the 
cows.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  exaniination  of  the  foundations  of 
our  business  is  a  necessity,  and  still  not  one  dairyman  in  a  hun- 
dred has  ever  done  it.  No  dairyman  knows  where  or  how  ho 
stands  as  a  business  man  until  he  tests  the  individual  ability  of  all 
his  cows  for  secreting  butter  fats. 

Feeding. —  The  feeding  comes  next  for  careful  consideration* 
The  cow  which  has  shown  that  she  has  less  than  three  per  cent  of 
butter  fats  in  her  milk,  when  fed  the  same  as  those  wh'icJi  have 
produced  four  per  cent,  may  be  condemned  at  once 
as  not  designed  for  a  butter  cow,  nor  for  any  use  except  to  make 
beef,  and  the  sooner  her  destiny  is  fulfilled  the  better.  If  a 
cow,  on  ordinary  food,  shows  three  and  a  half,  or  better,  four  per 
cent  of  butter  fats,  with  a  careful  test,  she  should  be  spared  and 
be  fed  liberally  with  food  calculated  to  make  rich  milk.  If  she 
responds  to  this  feeding  with  more  butter,  she  is  deserving  of 
further  use  in  the  dairy,  until  cows  of  a  higher  order  of  attain- 
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ment  can  be  procured.  The  dairyinaii  should  not  Btop  short  of  Ave 
per  cent  oi  batter  fats,  and  get  as  much  h^her  as  he  can.  This 
line  of  improTement  swells  the  qaantlty,  and  thus  we  must  hare 
much  above  the  present  average  in  the  State  to  make  butter- 
making  remuneratiTe.  The  feeding  problem  Is  one  of  ':omman4- 
Ing  importance,  and  next  to  the  value  of  the  cow,  and  perhaps 
equal  to  it,  as  the  good  cow  will  be  made  poor  in  yield  if  not  wdl 
fed.  Many  cows,  naturally  good,  or  possessing  all  the  physical 
development  required  for  producing  plenty  of  milk,  and  milk  rich 
in  solids,  cannot  flU  their  natural  mission  because  of  a  lack  of  food 
support.  The  excellent  cow  has  not  yet  found  a  way  to  pr*, 
dnce  something  from  nothing.  Man  may,  in  his  imagination, 
bnt  the  cow  has  no  such  miraculous  power.  She  ie  an  honest  and 
most  practical  friend. 

The  foods  which  abound  in  starch,  sugar  and  woody  fiber, 
classed  as  carbonaceous,  are  not  fitted  alone  to  produce  butter 
fats,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  to  produce  milk  rich  in  solids, 
with  a  large  per  cent  of  butter  fats.  This  is  especially  true  if 
there  is  an  excess  of  the  woody  fiber  in  the  foods.  How  can  we 
expect  the  cow,  however  industrious  she  may  be,  to  make  rich 
milk  out  of  straw,  dry  ripe  cornstalks,  poor  hay  and  <iny  of  the 
foods  which  we  know  are  lacking  the  real  elements  of  nutrition? 
Thought  will  tell  us  this  fact,  and  then  we  onght  to  know  from 
observation  that  such  foods  make  very  little  butter  and  of  veiy 
poor  qualiiy.  What  shall  we  do  then?  Why,  follow  the  law 
scientists  have  given  ns,  and  tmite  with  the  carbonaceous  foods 
the  richer  albuminoids  in  the  foods  which  contain  a  larger  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  or  the  foods  which  make  muscle  —  real  animal 
substance.  The  farmer  may  aay  right  here  that  butter  is  not 
muscle;  very  true,  but  butter  is  fat;  and  if  the  cow  must  tjet  all 
of  her  heat  (animal  life)  and  lubrication  out  of  the  weak  imd 
inefficient  foods,  straw,  dry  cornstalks  and  the  lik^  where  is  she 
going  to  get  the  excess  of  fat  required  for  producing  butter? 
The  muscles  must  l>e  fed  or  there  will  be  a  lack  of  vitality  and 
decay  will  follow.  With  the  natural  draft  made  by  the  system 
on  the  food,  o/e  rather  the  nutrients  in  the  foods,  the  cow  can- 
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not  consume  enough  of  these  coarse  foods  to  have  much,  if  any 
surplus  for  the  pail.  Again,  if  she  is  fed  the  carbonaceous  foods 
in  a  more  concentrated  form,  they  do  not  meet  her  entire  lihysical 
requirements,  and  her  nature  demands  the  combining  of  both  the 
muscle  and  the  heat  and  fat  forming  foods.  By  this  combina- 
tion she  will  eat  more  of  both  and  digest  more  and  produce  more 
milk  and  more  solids.  This  she  does  when  she  has  fresh  >;ras8  to 
eat,  and  in  our  attempts  to  feed  the  cow  we  should  try  \x}  give  her 
balanced  proportion  of  foods,  as  the  cow  gets  them  in  a  good  pas- 
ture. This  wiU  insure  butter  of  a  uniform  texture  and  Dalance  in 
its  elements.  We  can,  therefore,  never  go  amiss  in  giving  our 
cows  wheat,  com,  oats,  linseed  and  cotton-seed  meal,  peal  meal 
and  other  nitrogenous  foods  with  the  hay,  corn-fodder,  ensilage 
and  straw. 

The  care  of  the  milk.  —  This  is  the  next  natural  considenition. 
It  should  be  drawn  from  the  cows  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  insure 
a  good  flow.  The  cow  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  during 
the  milking,  hence  I  recommend  milking  in  the  stable.  The  milk 
should  not  be  left  standing  in  any  stable,  and  esi)ecially  if  the 
stable  is  in  such  a  condition  as  to  throw  out  taints,  as  the  milk  will 
take  up  these  taints  and  hold  them  and  they  will  go  into  the  butter. 
Another  reaspn  why  the  milk  should  not  be  left  in  the  stable  is,  it 
will  cool  and  when  strained  it  will  have  been  reduced  in  its  tem- 
perature. As  a  rule,  however,  when  the  milk  is  set  for  cream,  the 
extremes  of  temperature  between  the  setting  and  the  cooling 
whether  by  ice,  cold  water,  or  in  the  temperature  of  the  room, 
should  be  about  forty  degrees.  The  natural  or  normal  heat  is 
ninety-eight  degrees  when  taken  from  the  cow.  The  temperatui'e 
in  summer  will  fall,  perhaps,  to  ninety  degrees  by  the  time  the 
milk  is  strained  and  set.  When  this  is  the  case  the  milk  should  be 
cooled  down  to  fifty  degrees  at  least.  Many  cool  it  dowTi  to 
forty-five  degrees  and  even  lower.  The  more  the  temperature  is 
reduced  the  sooner  the  cream  will  rise,  and  it  will  come  vjt)  vvry 
thin  and  the  butter  will  not  keep  as  well  as  when  the  cooling 
is  not  so  rapid  and  the  temperature  reduced  so  low.  6uch  thin 
cream  requires  more  time  to  mature.    T\Tien  the  milk  is  set  in 
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open  pans,  and  the  conditions  are  Budi  that  there  will  be  but  a 
Bmall  redaction  in  the  temperature,  |dowa  to  aisty  degK^es, 
perhaps,  as  is  the  case  in  winter  qnite  often,  the  milk  should  be 
warmed,  before  setting,  to  a  degree  of  temperatui-e  which  will 
admit  of  a  falling  of  almost  forty  degrees  to  rea(.'h  the  tempera- 
ture  of  its  surroundings.  This  is  a  good  role  to  appl;  in  the 
setting  of  milk  in  pantries,  or  quite  warm  milk-rooms.  By  the 
falling  of  the  temperature  of  the  milk,  the  batter  globules  come 
to  the  surface  moie  rapidly,  as  the  water  or  the  milk  is  made  more 
booyant,  and  this  condition,  whUe  it  does  not  make  the  butter 
globules  any  lighter,  it  makes,  for  the  time  being,  a  greats 
difference  between  them  and  tlie  mlllc  because  they  are  not 
affected  by  the  cold  as  soon  as  the  water.  A  light  stick  will  rise 
in  the  water  sooner  than  a  heavy  one,  and  either  would  tloat 
better  in  salt  water  than  in  fresh,  because  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  salt  water  is  the  greater.  Bo  is  that  of  tlie  chilled  milk; 
and  this  specific  gravity  is  increasing  as  the  milk  is  cotritng,  wliile 
the  butter  fats  remain  about  the  same  in  their  weight. 

In  the  autumn  and  in  winter  the  milk  is  liable  to  l>eciHne 
viscid,  or  thick  and  sticky.  "When  this  is  the  case  the  milk  should 
be  diluted  with  water  from  ten  to  fifte^i  per  cent.  \Rsb  water 
may  be  warmed  up  to  110  degrees  and  the  double  purpose 
obtained  of  warmii^  the  milk  and  at  the  same  time  malting  it 
thinner  so  that  the  cream  can  rise  more  freely.  Cream  is  also 
liable  to  be  too  dry  and  thick  in  cold  weather,  especially  when 
raised  on  open  pans.  It  will  be  found  that  the  butter  will 
separate  better  if  such  thick  cream  la  made  thinner  and  softened 
by  the  addition  of  warm  (not  hot)  water.  Water  may  be  added 
to  the  extent  of  ton  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  bulk  of  the 
cream. 

The  time  of  creaming. — 1^8  shoald  not  exceed,  as  a  rule,  more 
than  twenty-four  hours,  as  the  milk  is  liable  to  become  sour,  and 
then  no  cream  can  rise  because  the  cream  cannot  push  its  way 
through  obstacles,  and  the  clots  of  sour  milk  are  obstacles 
enough  to  hold  it  baclt.  Sour  milk  is  no  help  to  cream.  When 
it  is  slightly  soar  it  does  not  injure  it  if  it  is  churned  at  once. 
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but  the  trouble  is  the  cream  is  very  apt  to  be  left  too  long  in 
paite,  and  with  this  sour  milk  in  it,  it  will  rapidly  become  loo 
much  fermented  in  the  cream  pail  and  go  oflf  flavor.  To  be  safe, 
and  to  have  our  business  under  full  control,  we  should  endeavor 
to  so  set  our  milk  that  the  cream  will  all  rise  while  the  milk  is 
still  sweet.  I  am  aware  that  a  great  deal  of  milk  is  set  in 
common  pans  in  our  State,  and  under  unfavorable  conditions 
for  the  cream  to  rise  before  the  milk  becomes  sour,  and  this  I 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  so  much  butter  sent 
to  market  from  private  dairies  \&  more  or  less  rancid.  I  also 
know  that  when  the  conditions  are  favorable,  and  great  care  is 
exercised,  as  good  butter  can  be  made,  and  is  made,  under  this 
system  as  by  any  other.  Butter  so  made,  and  perfectly  made,  has 
excellent  keeping  qualities  as  the  cream  is  ripened  while  in  the 
pans  by  aeration.  A  great  deal  of  butter  is  also  made  by  a  oiore 
wholesale  system  of  large  shallow  pans  and  ox>en  pans,  set  so  that 
cool  water  can  run  all  around  them.  When  the  water  is  as  cool  as 
fifty  degrees  or  below,  as  it  sometimes  is  to  forty-eight  degrees, 
the  cream  will  rise  well,  provided  the  milk  is  warm  when  it  is  sot. 
Usually  it  is  too  cool  to  insure  a  full  creaming.  I  must  recom- 
mend to  all  such  factories  to  warm  up  the  milk  before  setting  so 
as  to  secure  the  extremes  I  have  named.  From  all  the  contin- 
gencies which  are  liable  to  arise,  I  think  the  creamer  system  and 
cooling  the  milk  with  ice  or  very  cold  water  is  the  safest  way  to 
get  the  most  cream  and  to  keep  it  sweet  so  it  can  be  handled  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  sweet  skim-mllk  is  soluble  and  has 
more  nutriment  in  it  than  sour  milk.  When  any  of  the  sugar  in 
milk,  or  in  any  other  food,  is  turned  to  acid,  it  has  lost  just  so 
much  of  its  feeding  value.  In  the  winter  time  if  the  foods  of  the 
cows  have  been  weU  balanced,  the  milk  may  set  for  thirty-six 
hours  for  the  cream  to  rise,  if  it  does  not  become  sour  or  bitter. 
If  left  too  long  milk  will  become  bitter,  and  so  will  the  cream, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  tannin  in  the  hay,  timothy  esi)ecially. 
With  long  setting  the  tannin  will  separate  from  the  other  elements 
and  become  an  active  principle.  There  is  also  danger  of  the  milk 
becoming  separated  and  the  most  and  longest  coagulated  changing 
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into  little  pdlets  of  cheese,  whicli  go  into  the  cream  and  renwin 
intact  in  the  butter  causing  white  specks.  The  cream,  also,  will 
dry  oat  and  become  hard  on  the  edges  of  the  pan  and  torn  white, 
become  bleached  in  the  strong  light  and  alEto  make  white  ^ecks. 
Covering  the  cream  will  prevent  this.  There  is  no  good  argument 
in  favor  of  the  long  setting  of  milk  to  get  the  cream,  for  it  cannot 
be  done  without  too  many  risks  and  too  much  injury  to  the  cream 
to  sustain  the  practice. 

Handling  the  cream. —  This  is  a  delicate  part  of  the  process  of 
bntter  making.  If  the  cream  is  sour  when  taken  from  the  milk  it 
should  be  chnrned  at  once,  and  all  of  the  cream  which  is  sour  before 
skimming  can  go  into  the  chnm  together.  If  part  of  the  cream  is 
sweet  that  is  a  different  thing.  Sweet  or  unripe  cream  should  never 
be  mixed  with  sour  cream  before  going  into  the  chum,  as  Ihey 
will  not  chum  alike,  and  the  butter  will  have  two  tastes  or  flavors, 
one  (A  sweet  cream  and  one  of  sour.  The  first  dimming  of  cream 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  temperature  where  it  will  undergo  '^ery 
little,  if  any,  change,  until  the  entire  batch  of  cream  designed  for  a 
churning  is  gathered,  and  then  it  should  be  well  mixed  and  be  set 
into  a  warmer  temperature,  where  it  will  devdop  acidity  in 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  As  a  rule  cream  should  be 
churned  wh^i  not  more  than  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  old. 
In  warm  weather  it  may  be  best  to  chum  every  twenty-fonr  houra 
Ko  exact  time  can  be  given  fw  the  cream  to  remain  in  the  cream 
pail  befOTe  churning.  If  the  time  for  collecting  a  churning  has 
be«9i  long,  then  the  cream  should  be  put  into  a  temperature  from 
seventy  to  eighty  d^rees  and  be  kept  there  in  order  to  hasten  its 
ripening.  If  the  time  of  gathering  has  been  more  rapid,  not 
exceedii^  twenty-four  hours,  it  may  be  left  to  ripen  more  slowly, 
and  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  may  be  allowed.  This  can  be 
brought  about  by  putting  the  cream  in  a  moderately  cool  atmos- 
phere of  fiftj-flve  to  sixty-five  degrees.  The  process  called  ripening 
is  giving  the  cream  time  enough  to  dowly  thicken  and  to  develop 
a  small  amount  of  lactic  acid.  This  is  not  a  rank  sonrness,  but  a 
pleasant  acidity,  which,  when  slowly  developed,  is  not  rank,  nor 
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does  it  send  up  such  an  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  to  affect 
!J^;  the  looks  and  quality  of  the  cream.    A  great  deal  of  cream  is 

spoiled  under  the  head  of  ripening,  because  so  many  people  think 
that  acidity  or  sourness  is  ripening.  It  is  not  so  in  any  such  sense. 
Aeration  and  a  slow  development  of  a  moderate  taste  and  flavor 
of  lactic  acid  is  ripening,  coupled  with  a  thickening  of  the  cream 
and  the  developing  or  manufacture  of  liie  volatile  oils,  which 
constitutes  such  a  small  per  cent  of  butter,  but  which  are  never  at 
their  best  unless  these  conditions  are  observed.  Extreme  acidity 
results  in  no  aroma  or  flavor  except  the  aroma  and  flavor  of  sour- 
ness, coupled  with  a  cheese  taste  and  smell,  or,  as  some  term  it, 
a  sour-milk  flavor.  Such  butter  is  never  gilt-edged.  The  expert 
butter  maker  can  tell  wdl-ripenefl  or  perfectly  matured  cream  at 
a  glance.  It  has  an  appearance  of  its  own.  A  bright,  satinny 
and  buttery  look.  Sour  cream  looks  dull  and  rank.  The  butter 
maker  must  study  this  matter  of  ripening  from  his  or  her  stand- 
point of  breed  of  cows,  manner  of  creaming,  and  aU  the  surround- 
ing conditions.  There  must  be  a  constant  effort  to  obtain  perfec- 
tion, and  when  it  is  reached  the  same  method  and  painstaking 
must  be  followed  all  the  time  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

Churning. —  This  will  require  some  variation  in  the  temperature 
accordingly  as  the  cream  is  sour  or  sweet.  Acidity  seems  to  be 
an  aid  in  the  separation  of  the  butter  globules,  and  churning  is 
more  readily  done.  The  cream  in  which  the  butter  globules  are 
small  seem  to  require  a  higher  temperature.  I  suppose  this 
admits  of  the  globules  adhering  more  freely,  just  as  they  do  in 
winter  when  the  cream  is  warm,  and  as  they  will  not  readily  if 
the  cream  is  cold.  The  cream  from  any  milk  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
churned  at  a  temperature  of  sixty-two  degrees  in  summer  and  at 
sixty-four  to  sixty-six  degrees  in  cold  weather.  In  summer  the 
butter  should  be  cooled  to  fifty-eight  degrees  before  taking  it  from 
the  chum,  and  in  winter  it  may  be  higher,  and  should  be,  to  work 
well,  say  sixty  degrees.  If  too  cold  it  will  not  gather  or  adhere  in 
the  wqrker,  and  if  too  warm  it  will  posses  little,  if  any,  grain. 
Churning  should  be  moderate  in  motion  and  should  take  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 
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Making  the  butter. —  This  is  a  simple  process,  bat  still  it  mast 
be  done  iirell.  If  the  cham  is  stopped  when  the  batter  is  in  small 
granules,  it  can  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  the  buttermilk  and 
the  atoms  of  casein.  This  can  better  be  done  with  a  first  course 
of  brine  after  the  buttermilk  has  been  drawn  off. 

The  brine  will  also  harden  the  granules  better  than  water  and 
cut  or  clear  the  buttermilk  from  the  butter  more  effectively  than 
water  alone.  The  butter  should  be  washed  in  three  or  more 
waters,  or  until  the  water  comes  away  clear.  The  work  of  clean- 
ing the  butter  can  be  expedited  by  stirring  the  granules  about  in 
the  chum  with  a  paddle.  A  fine  sieve  will  prevent  the  butter 
from  wasting.  The  washing  should  always  be  done  with  the 
purest  and  best  water.  Soft  water  is  preferable,  as  the  lime 
in  water  will,  if  it  is  very  strong,  impart  its  flavor  to  the 
butter  just  as  it  does  when  there  is  considerable  of  lime  in  ihe 
salt  used.  A  chum  which  is  the  most  convenient  in  form  and 
brings  the  butter  by  concussion  is  the  best. 

Working  and  saltihg. —  This  should  be  done  without  delay,  as  it 
does  butter  no  gObd  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air.  Wlu»n 
well  washed  the  wolfking  is  not  to  get  the  buttermilk  out,  but  to 
get  the  salt  evenly'  incoi'porated  in  the  butter.  The  working 
should  be  just  enough  to  accomplish  this  object  and  then  it 
should  cease,  as  the  more  butter  is  workcMi  beyond  this  point  the 
poorer  it  will  be.  When  the  butter  is  washed  clean  it  will  be 
quite  dry  and  the  butter  will,  if  it  is  well  granulated,  bo  so  open 
or  porous  that  the  siEilt  will  find  its  way  quite  evenly  thnmgh  it 
and  be  turned  into  brine,  which  will,  when  the  butter  is  pressc^d 
together,  cany  out  with  it  what  little  buttermilk  there  may  be  in 
it.  Some  people  work  butter  twice,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the 
salt  is  perfectly  distributed  throughout  it,  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  a  careful  granulation  and  salting  and  moderate  working 
will  insure  its  freedom  from  8i>ots  or  streaks  which  an?  caused  by 
not  mixing  the  salt  evenly  through  it.  A  fluted  roller  running  on 
a  wooden  table  is  the  most  handy  and  effectual  butter-worker. 
The  general  rule  is  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter. 
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The  paoking  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  working  is  com- 
pleted, while  the  butter  is  still  plastic,  and  to  keep  it  from  the  air 
and  the  damage  of  possible  taints  and  the  accession  of  the  bac- 
teria which  produce  putrefaction.  The  best  package  for  long 
keeping  is  an  oaken  or  ash  tub.  Spruce  tubs  do  very  well  and  jire 
some  cheaper.  Under  any  circumstances  the  butter  should  not 
be  put  into  the  tub  until  it^  the  tub,  has  been  soaked  in  scalding 
hot  brine,  and  the  tub  should  alwaj's  be  new.  The  butter  should 
be  covered  with  a  salt  paste  and  oil  paper,  and  be  kept  in  a  dry, 
cool  storeroom.  A  great  deal  of  butter  is  si)oiled  by  holding  it 
in  damp,  moldy  and  unfit  cellars. 

There  are  some  important  things  not  to  do,  and  among  them  is 
not  to  allow  cows  to  feed  in  pastures  full  of  rank  and  savory 
weeds,  to  drink  out  of  stinking  pools  or  impure  water.  All  dead 
animals  will  taint  the  air,  and  consequently  none  should  be  loft 
for  any  length  of  time  on  top  of  the  ground.  To  keep  the  stables 
filthy  and  not  to  scald  all  the  milking  and  cream  vessels  and 
worker  and  chum  frequently  \p  to  invite  and  keep  alive  the  germs 
of  ferment  and  putrefaotibn.  This  sort  of  perpetuation  of  the 
butter-maker's  worst  enemies  must  not  be  done.  We  must  not 
expect  to  make  all  of  our  butter  in  the  summer,  when  everybody 
else  is  doing  the  same  thing,  and  calculate  on  as  good  returns  as 
we  would  get  if  we  extended  the  business  through  the  winter. 
We  cannot  reasonably  complain  of  low  prices  if  we  persist  in 
making  the  kind  of  butter  consumers  do  not  want  at  the  present 
time,  and  we  should  not  put  off  the  changing  of  methods  with 
the  idea  that  our  way  is  best,  for  improvements  and  a  progressive 
spirit  do  not  wait  nor  travel  backwards. 

Feeding  rations. 

The  following  milk  rations  are  recommended  by  Professor  E. 
W.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  and  will  also  be  found  in  the  Fifth 
Annual  Eeport  of  the  New  York  *State  Dairy  Commissioner. 

No.  1.  Eighteen  pounds  oat  straw;  five  pounds  bean  straw;  six 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal. 

No.  2.  Twenty  pounds  barley  straw;  five  pounds  pea  straw;  two 
pounds  wheat  bran;  five  pounds  linseed  meaL 
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Na  3.  Twent?  pounds  poor  hay;  five  poanda  oom  meal;  five 
ponndfl  cotton-seed  meaL 

"So.  4.  Twenty  potmde  wheat  straw;  five  pounds  wheat  bran; 
three  poands  com  mea] ;  tout  pounds  linBeed  meal. 

No.  6.  Twenty  poonds  freah  marsh  hay;  five  pounds  com  meal; 
five  pounds  cotton-seed  meaL 

No.  6.  Ten  pounds  good  meadow  hay;  ten  pounds  rye  straw; 
three  pounds  wheat  bran;  five  pounds  Unseed  meaL 

The  followmg  are  given  by  the  same  author  as  milk  rations: 

No,  1.  Ten  pounds  clover  hay;  ten  pounds  straw;  four  pounds 
lbieK.>ed-oil-cake;  foar  pounds  wheat  bran;  two  pounds  cotton-seed 
meal;  four  pounds  com  meal. 

No.  2.  Sixteen  pounds  meadow  hay;  ei^t  pounds  wheat  bran; 
two  pounds  linseed  meal;  six  pounds  com  meal. 

No.  3.  Eighteen  pounds  com  fodder;  eight  pounds  wheat  bran; 
four  pounds  cotton-seed  meal;  four  pounds  com  meal. 

No.  4k.  Fifteen  pounds  straw;  five  pounds  hay;  four  pounds 
cotton-seed  meal;  four  pounds  bran;  four  pounds  oom  meal;  three 
pounds  malt  sprouta 

No.  5.  Ten  pounds  com  fodder;  ten  pounds  oat  straw;  two 
pounds  linseed  meal;  four  pounds  malt  sprouts;  tea  pounds  out 
and  com  meal 

No.  6.  Sixty  pounds  ensUage;  five  pounds  hay;  two  pounds 
linseed  meal;  four  pounds  bran. 

Fattening  ration^ 

The  following  mtlons  are  for  a  thousand  pounds  of  live  weight 
of  the  animals  fed: 

No.  1.  Eighteen  pounds  winter  wheat  straw;  forty  pounds  corn- 
sugar  meal;  four  pounds  cotton-seed  meal. 

No.  2.  Twelve  pounds  oat  straw;  ten  pounds  wheat  bran;  forty 
pounds  com«ugar  meaL 

No.  3,  Twelve  pounds  clover  hay;  six  pounds  oat  straw;  forty 
pounds  com-Bugar  meal;  two  pounds  linseed  meal. 

No.  4.  Fifteen  pounds  com  fodder;  five  ponn^  malt  sprouts; 
three  pounds  com  meal;  forty  pounds  corn-sugar  meal. 
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No.  5.  Twenty  pounds  best  clover  hay;  fifty  pounds  corn-sugar 
meaL 

No.  6.  Twenty  pounds  wheat  straw;  eight  pounds  timothy  hay; 
six  pounds  cotton-seed  meal. 

No.  7.  Twenty  pounds  com  fodder;  six  pounds  Indian  corn; 
six  pounds  linseed  meal. 

The  following  are  rations  for  oxen  at  hard  work,  as  ^iven  by 
Professor  Stewart: 

No.  1.  Twenty  pounds  best  meadow  hay;  ten  pounds  t-om  mcuil. 

No.  2.  Twenty  pounds  com  fodder;  five  pounds  clover  hay; 
two  pounds  wheat  bran;  three  pounds  cotton-seed  meal. 

No.  3.  Seventeen  pounds  clover  hay;  three  pounds  wheat  bran; 
ten  pounds  com  meal. 

No,  4.  Twenty-five  pounds  oat  straw;  five  pounds  wheat  bran; 
four  pounds  linseed  meaL 

The  following  feeding  rations  are  taken  from  Bulletin  No.  17, 
new  series,  October,  1889,  issued  by  the  New^  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station: 

Albuiui-         Carboby- 
noids.  drates.  Fat, 

Pounds         pounds.         pounds.  pounds. 

Hay   18  .54        0.82  .22 

Wheat  bran 5  .G4        2.22  .22 

Linseed  meal  5        1.37        1.74  .30 


•  •  •  • 


2.65       10. 7S  cSO 


Nutritive  ratio,  1 :4.9. 

Cost  per  day,  20.0  cents. 

Value  of  fertilizing  matter  in  ration,  14  cents. 

Albunii-  (.'arbuht- 

noids.  drates.             Fat. 

Pounds.       pounds.  pounds.         pounds. 

Hay    18           .54  0.82           .22 

Wheat  bran 5           .04  2.20           .12 

Com  meal   3          .19  l.S^t       •   .10 

Cottonseed  meal   2          .72  .32          .27 


.  • 


2.09      11. IS  -71 


New  Tork  State  Daisy  CoMwissioifFR. 


NntritiTC  ratio,  1:  65. 
Cost  per  day,  19,6  ceota. 
Value  of  fertilizing  matter  in  ration,  13  cents; 


Pounds. 

ray    ; 20 

rlutfn  meal  2 

Tiivat  bran 5 

inseed  meal  3 


pounds, 
.61 


7.59 
1.03 


Nutritive  ratio,  1  : 5.7. 

(JoBt  pCT  day,  21.7  cents. 

Valae  of  fertilizing  matter  in  ration,  13  cents. 

Albuml-  ' 

noid*. 
PouBdB.         pounds. 

ay,  red  clover   18  ■     1 .  07 

.Tieat  bran ". 5           .64 

orn  meal   6           .38 

inseed  meiQ    1           .27 


Nutritive  ratio,  1 : 5.9. 

Cost  per  day,  21.3  cent& 

Value  of  fertilizing  matter  in  ration,  14  cents. 


ay  

Tieat  bran 
}m  meal  . . 
inseed  lueai 


Nutritive  ratio,  1  : 6. 

Cost  per  day,  21.5  cents. 

Value  of  fertilizing  matt^  in  ration,  13  cento. 


.24 
.12 
.13 


2.38      11.86 


2.20 
3.09 


2.36       12.36 


PauDdB. 

Albumi- 
noid., 
pound* 

Crbohy- 

drates. 

nt 

15 

.48 

5.69 

.18 

6 

.64 

2.20 

.12 

5 

.32 

3.07 

.16 

3 

.82 

1.04 

19 

2.26 

12.00 

.05 

:/''■■» 
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Hay,  red  clover 
Wteat  straw   . . 
Ensilage,  maize 
Wheat  bran   . . . 

Com   meal    

Cotton-seed  meal 


Pounds. 

Albumi- 
noids, 
pounds. 

Carbohy- 
drates, 
pounds. 

pounos. 

8 

.48 

2.72 

.12 

6 

.04 

1.73 

.02 

30 

.16 

2.62 

.24 

4 

.67 

1.72 

.10 

3 

.19 

1.84 

.10 

2 

.72 

.32 

.27 

2.16 

10.85 

.85 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 : 6.2. 

Cost  per  day,  19.3  cents. 

Value  of  fertilizing  matter  in  ration,  12  c^its. 


Wheat  straw   . . . 
Maize  ensilage  . . 
Cotton-seed  meal 
Linseed  meal   . . . 
Wheat  bran   


Pounds. 

Albumi- 
noids, 
pounds. 

Carbohy- 
drates 
pounds. 

rat, 

pounds. 

20 

.16 

6.93 

.07 

30 

.16 

2.62 

.24 

2.6 

.89 

.40 

.33 

1 

.27 

.35 

.06 

4 

.61 

1.76 

.10 

2.33 

11.96 

.80 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 : 7.1. 
Cost  per  day,  18  cents. 
Value  of  fertilizing  matter  in  ration,  11  o^its. 


Hay  

Oats    

Linseed  meal 
Com  meal  . . 


Pounds 

Albumi- 
noids, 
pounds. 

Carbohy- 
drates 
pounds. 

Fat. 
pounds. 

16 

.46 

6.69 

.18 

6 

.46 

2.12 

.20 

3 

.82 

1.04 

.20 

6 

.32 

3.07 

.16 

2.06 

11.92 

.74 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 :  6A 

Cost  per  day,  22.7  cents. 

Value  of  fertilizing  matter  in  ration,  11  oenta. 
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Album  I-  Carbohj-- 

avldH.  dmlce,  Fat, 

I'oundB.          pounda.  iHiunda.  poundB. 

aize  Btover  20          .65  9.67  .16 

Tieat  bran  3          .38  1.32  .07 

inseed  meal    4        1.10  1.39  .25 

c«t«    12          .15  .65  .03 


Kutritive  patio,  1 : 6.3. 

Coat  per  day,  16.1  ceuta. 

Value  of  fertilizing  matter  in  ration,  10  cento. 


P.,UQds. 

aize  atover  13 

Dsilage  25 

itton-aeed  meal  2 

lieat  bran  5 

larcli  waste  (dry)   4 


lumi- 
UDds. 

.42 

SI'- 
pounds. 

6.28 

.10 

.12 

2.11 

.19 

.72 

.32 

.27 

.84 

2.20 

.12 

2.13      12.06  .78 


Nutritive  ratio,  1  : 6.6. 
Cost  per  day,  19.2  cents. 

Value  of  fertilizing  matter  in  ration,  11  cents. 
The  following  feeding  rations  are  some  that  have  been  fed  by 
ir  New  York  farmers,  and  are  pabliahed  in  the  same  bolletin 
30Te-m^itioued: 

RoCHKSTEB,  N.    T. 

Cows  in  herd,  forty-nine;  mostly  Guernseys;  average  about  six 
iars  old;  average  weight,  1,000  pounds,  and  cows  go  dry  about 
X  weeks. 

Average  milk  yield  in  aummer,  fifteen  quarts;  average  milk 
leld  in  winter,  ten  quarts. 

MUk  is  all  sold.     At  the  time  of  report  the  daily  feed  was  aa 

illows: 

Pouuda. 

om  stover    10 

am  eoBilage  15 

ngair  beetB  10 
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Pounidflj 

Com  meal  5 

Wheat  bran   '. 5 

Ground  oats 5 

The  amount  of  digestible  matter  in  such  a  ration  would  be 
about  as  follows: 

Poucdft 

Albuminoids   1 .88 

Carbohydrates    14.32 

Fat   68 

Nutritiye  ratio,  1  :  8.6. 

The  above  ration,  like  most  rations,  according  to  German  stand- 
ards, is  deficient  in  albuminoids  and  strong  in  carbohydrates 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Twelve  cows,  grade  Holstein  three-fourths  to  fifteen-sixteenths, 
averaging  1,122  pounds  live  weight,  and  were  yielding,  February 
eighteenth,  on  an  average,  thirty  pounds  milk  per  day. 

Milk  is  all  sold  for  immediate  consumption. 

The  daily  feed  was  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

Clover  hay    9.58 

Com  ensilage  42. 

Mangolds    12.2 

Com  meal  2.8 

Wheat  bran   2. 

Cotton-seed  meal   3.66 

The  digestible  matter  contained  would  be  approximately  as 
follows: 

Albuminoids    2. 57 

Carbohydrates    10.21 

Fat    1.12 

Nutritive  ratio,  1  :  6.1. 

The  last  ration,  judged  by  the  standard,  would  be  considered 
well  balanced,  although  the  proportion  of  fat  is  in  excess. 
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AvuN,  N.  Y. 

ISine  grade  Jerseys  and  one  H<dat^n,  weighing  1,000  po'indB 
eacli.  CowB  go  dry  one  to  tour  weeks,  and  come  in  milk  all  Ike 
rear  ronnd. 

In  aommer  the  milk  yield  averages  about  eighteen  qaartB,  and 
in  winter  ten  quarts.    The  milk  is  all  sold. 

FouDda. 

Ueadow  hay^  (astmmed) 8 

Corn  stover  (assumed) 10 

Bean  straw 15 

Beets    

Oom  meal  8 

Wheat  hran   8 

Unseed  meal   1 

The  amounts  of  hay,  stover  and  straw  are  not  yiven,  but  from 
[■^)ort  apportioned  as  above. 

It  ia  hai-dly  possible  that  the  animals  consumed  all  the  coai'se 
food  as  indicated  above  as,  when  fed  straw,  a  portion  ia  generally 
aneaten. 

As  the  figures  stand,  the  digestible  matter  would  be: 

Albuminoids   2 .  77 

Carbohydrates    17.50 

Pat    7G 

Nutritive  ratio,  1:6.9. 

The  grain  ration  indicated  is  a  very  liberal  one,  and  the  total 
imount  is  in  excess  of  the  standards,  but  the  proportioiw  lean 
toward  carbohydrates. 

Bit<>cKroKT,  N.  V. 

Twelve  cows  in  herd;  Jersey  bn^,  and  cows  go  dry  about  one 
uonth.' 

Annual  hotter  product,  per  cow,  320  pounds. 


[  *  ■ 
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^    The  feed  per  day  when  reported  was  as  follows: 

V;;  .  Pounds. 

H,  \-         Meadow  hay 12 

<5orn  meal 3 

;-              Wheat  bran  3 

linseed  meal   3 

t              Oatmeal  3 


The  proprietor  writes  that  he  feeds  more  of  fodder  com  than 
hay.  The  com  fodder  taking  the  place  of  hay,  and  ccfw^s  have  all 
they  will  eat,  the  grain  being  the  same,  he  sees  no  difference  in 
resnlts. 

The  digestible  matter  contained  in  the  above  ration  is  found 
to  be  as  follows: 

Pounds 

Albuminoids 2.03 

Carbohydrates    10.03 

Fat  63 


Nutritive  ratio,  1 :  5.7. 

This  ration  is  very  close  to  what  American  experience  seems  to 
indicate  as  a  profitable  and  economical  ration.  The  performance 
of  the  animals  (320  pounds  of  butter  per  year)  confirms  the 
opinion.  The  ration  employed  is  worthy  of  study  by  dairymen 
who*  wish  to  combine  their  foods  in  a  profitable  ration  for  milch 
cows. 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 

The  herd  consists  of  eleven  Jerseys  and  grade  Jerseys.    Cows 
go  dry  about  three  weeks,  and  come  in  milk  at  all  seasons. 
Average  annual  milk  yield,  about  5,000  pounds. 
Average  butter  per  cow,  annually,  300  pounds. 
The  following  was  the  ration  fed  at  date  of  report: 

Pounds. 

Meadow  hay 3 

Com  ensilage 40 

Wheat  bran  4 

Cotton-seed  meal  2 
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The  above  ration  calculated  for  digestible  matter  is  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

Albuminoids  1.52 

Carbohydrates    G,59 

Pat 71 

NutritiLve  ratio,  1 :  45. 

According  to  German  standards  this  ration  would  be  considered 
I)erfectly  balanced  as  regards  the  relation  of  albuminoids  to  carbo- 
hydrates. The  interesting  feature  is  the  amall  aunount  of  dry 
matter  consumed  per  day  by  the  animals.  When  we  consider  the 
returns  given  by  the  cows,  an  average  annual  butter  produ»3t  of 
300  poimds,  it  is  evident  the  food  is  well  digested  and  assimilated 
by  the  animals. 

The  following  feeding  rations  have  been  clipped  recently  from 
the  pages  of  "  The  Country  Gentleman ": 

Albuml-       Carbo- 
noids,       hydrates.  Fat. 

pounds.       pounds.  pounds. 

Thirty  pounds  sweet  com  ensilage 36  3.60  .15 

Five  pounds  conmion  hay 20  1.76  .05 

Eight  pounds  ground  damaged  wheat. . .       .77  5.28  .14 

Four  pounds  hominy  chops 32  2.04  .21 

Three  pounds  cotton-seed  meah 1.05  .66  .18 

Total 2.70      13.34  .73 


This  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  5.5,  and  is  an  excellent  milk 
and  butter  ration,  and  with  good  cows  should  produce  an  excellent 
yield. 

Albuml-       Carbo- 
Doids,       hydrates,  Fat. 

I)ounds.       pounds.  pounds. 

Fourteen  pounds  clover  hay 98  5.00  .21 

Six  pounds  com  meal 50  3.78  .29 

Four  pounds  ground  oats 36  1.84  .16 

Four  pounds  fine  bran 47  1.84  .10 

Two  pounds  linseed  meal 56  .60  .12 

Total  2.. 87      13.66  .88 


fcp-Al'.'I.Y',  ,«■. 
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This  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  5.5.  In  this  case  the  clover 
hay  must  be  cut  and  moistened,  and  the  ground  oats,  corn  meal, 
fine  bran,  linseed  meal  mixed  thoroughly  with  it  and  given  in 
three  feeds.  Tliis  should  produce  the  best  flavored  milk  iind 
butter,  and  keep  the  cow  in  fine  health  and  condition. 

Albiimi-       Carbo- 
noida,       hydrates.  Fat, 

pounds.       pound  <>.  pounds. 

Sixteen  pounds  meadow  hay 86  C.56  .16 

Eight  pounds  ground  corn  and  rye 69  5.12  .19 

Six  pounds  bran    70  2.76  .15 

Two  pounds  cotton-seed  meal 70  .44  .12 

Total 2.95      14.88  .62 


This  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  5.5,  and  will  produce  a  good 
quality  and  large  quantity  of  milk  when  fed  to  good  cows. 

Albumi-  Cai'bo- 

noids,  hydrates.  Fat, 

pounds.  pounds.  pounds. 

Sixteen  pounds  short  cut  corn  fodder..       .30  5.25  .07 

Five  pounds  clover  and  timothy 30  2.00  .07 

Nine  i)Ounds  ground  com,  rye  and  oats. .        .76  5.23  .28 

Ten  pounds  wheat  bran   1 .  17  4 .  4G  .15 

Total    2.53  16.94  .57 

But  this  is  better: 

■  Albuml-  Carbo- 

noidjs.  hydrates.  Fat, 

pounds.  pounds.  pounds. 

Twelve  jwunds  corn  fodder 24  4.20  .06 

Five  i)0unds  clover  and  timothy 30  2.00  .07 

Nine  pounds  com,  rye  and  oats 76  5.23  .28 

Eight  pounds  wheat  bran 94  3.60  .12 

Two  pounds  cotton-seed  meal 70  .44  .12 

rp^tal   2.94  15.17  .65 
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Hie  first  ration  has  a  nutritiTe  ratio  of  1  to  7.1,  while  B«;tiond 
ration  baa  a  ratio  of  1  to  5.7.  The  latter  ration  would  pfobably 
coert  but  a  trifle  more. 

Albiuni-       (arho- 
uoldii,       byUraieB,  Fat, 

rwuua*         IWUUlllL  puutHls. 

Fourteen  poiindss  clover  hay 98  "j-SO  .21 

Six  pounds  com  and  oate 52  3.11  .28 

Eight  pounds  ^^und  wheat  screening  . .        .72  4.32  .20 

Fifteen  pounds  pulped  carrots 21  1.87  .03 

.   Total    ^ 2.43       14.90  .72 

This  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  6.8,  a  little  too  wi<le  for  the 
best  butter  ration.  But  if  we  substitute  two  pounds  of  cotton- 
seed meal  for  two  pounds  of  wheat  screenings,  we  narrow  the 
nntrltire  ratio  down  to  1  to  5.4,  a  very  good  hatter  ration. 

The  following  ration  is  for  cows  and  horses: 

Albuml.       Carbn- 
ln>iijB.        Iiydrfttea,  Pat 

Forty  pounds  corn  ensilage 48  4. SO  .2] 

Eight  pounds  meadow  hay 43  3.2S  .08 

Eight  i>ounds  whesit  middlings 93  3,y2  21 

Three  pounds  cotton-seed  meal  1.05  .60  .18 

Total    2.89       12.fi6  .08 

This  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  5. 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  feed  brood  mares  much  cottonseed 
meal,  especially  while  in  foal.  Horses  may  have  two  ]>oiind8  of 
cotton-seed  meal  per  day  safely,  and  brood  mares  the  same  whtn 
suckling  foal.  He  may  make  up  the  following  ratiou  for  his 
hopsee:  Four  pounds  cut  com  fodder;  eight  pounds  cut  millet 
hay;  ten  pounds  wheat  middlings  or  ground  oats;  and  the  horses 
that  are  subjected  to  regular  work  may  have  two  pounds  of  cotton- 
seed meal. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  cut  com  fodder  and  millet  hay 
are  slightly  moistened,  and  the  wheat  middlings  and  cotton-seed 
meal  well  mixed  in  and  given  in  three  feeds,  smailei^t  ut  noon. 
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Ootton-«eed  meal  must  not  be  fed  to  horses  without  mixing  with 
•$;.*  coarse  fodder.    It  will  soon  produce  colic  aijd  congestion. 

Brood  mares  without  labor  may  be  fed  the  above  amount  of 
coarse  fodder,  with  six  to  eight  pounds  of  wheat  middlings  mixed 
in,  according  to  size  and  condition.  This  would  keep  them  in 
condition  and  health. 

DAIRY  LAWS. 

The  following  provisions  of  our  dairy  laws  are  worthy  of  c«,re- 
f  111  attention,  because  they  are  in  the  interest  of  both  the  producer 
and  consumer.  The  price,  quality  and  reputation  of  our  State 
dair}'  products  can  only  be  maintained  by  faithful  observance  of 
these  enactments. 

Cliapter  183  of  the  Laws  of  1885,  as  amended,  enacts  as  follows: 

*'  No  person  or  persons  shall  sell  or  exchange,  or  expose  for  sale 
or  exchange,  any  unclean,  impure,  unhealthy,  adulterated  or 
unwholesome  milk,  or  shall  offer  for  sale  any  article  of  food  made 
from  the  same,  or  cream  from  the  same.  The  provisions  of  this 
8<*ction  shall  not  apply  to  skimmed  milk  sold  for  use  in  the  county 
in  which  it  is  produced,  and  in  the  adjoining  counties,  except  in 
New  York  and  Kings  counties  (where  it  shaH  apply),  provided  it 
Is  sold  for  and  as  such.  This  provision  shall  not  apply  to  pure 
skim  cheese  made  from  milk  which  is  clean,  pure,  healthy,  whole- 
some and  unadulterated,  except  by  skimming,"    (Section  1.) 

It  also  contains  the  following  provisions!:  '^No  person  shall 
keep  cows  for  the  production  of  milk  for  market,  or  for  sale  or 
exchange,  or  for  manufacturing  the  same,  or  cream  from  the  same, 
into  articles  of  food,  in  a  crowded  or  unhealthy  condition,  or  feed 
the  cows  on  food  that  is  unhealthy  or  that  produces  impure, 
unhealthy,  diseased  or  unwholesome  milk.  No  person  shall  manu- 
facture from  impure,  unhealthy,  diseased  or  unwholesome  milk,  or 
of  cream  from  the  same,  any  article  of  food."    (Section  2.) 

*'No  person  or  persons  shall  sell,  supply  or  bring  to  be  manu- 
factured to  any  butter  or  cheese  manufactory,  any  milk  diluted 
with  water,  or  any  unclean,  impure,  unhealthy,  adulterated  or 
unwholesome  milk,  or  milk  from  which  any  cream  has  been  taken 
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(exoept  pure  sbim  mUk  to  skim  cheese  factories),  or  shall  keep 
back  any  part  of  the  milk  (.■omuionly  ksowa  fis  'atrippin^rs  or 
shall  bring  or  supply  iiulk  to  any  butter  or  cheese  muuiifaetory 
that  is  BOUT  (except  pure  ekim  milk  to  skim  cheese  factories)." 
(Section  3.) 

Any  disobedience  of  these  pi-ovisions  is  a  misdemeanor  puuiah- 
able  hy  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  and  also  renders  the 
violator  liable  to  the  civil  penalty  imposed  by  statute. 

It  has  beea  shown  by  experience  that  where  milk  in  kept  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  to  ripen  to  be  made  into  cheese  or  butti-r 
there  are  certain  elements  in  it  which  are  siipiKised  to  repiiwent 
the  waste  in  the  process  of  wn-etion,  which  interferes  ^^■ltl^  thr 
process  of  ripening  detrimentally, 

Rcientistfi  tells  us  that  this  ripening  is  bi-ought  about  by  the 
development  of  germs  which  get  into  the  milk  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  surroundings  as  soon  as  it  in  drawn. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  souring  of  milk  is  brought  about 
by  Ihe  lactic  ba-M  germ.  There  are  various  kinds  of  thew-  minute 
growths  that  give  rise  to  various  changes.  In  pure  milk  the 
conditions  are  such  that  only  the  germ  develops  whic'h  givi«  rise 
to  what  are  known  as  the  natural  changes  or  the  chaugcs  desired 
to  produce  the  conditions  favorable  for  making  good  cheese  or 
butter. 

It  is  found  that  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  these  dele- 
terious elements,  animal  odors  and  gases,  is  by  thoroughly  aerating 
tho  milk  immediately  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow. 

This  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  farmers  and  dairy- 
men everywhere  and  we  are  pleased  to  state  attration  of  milk  is 
lieing  practiced  quite  extensively  among  the  dairymen  of  ihe 
mate. 

There  are  some  though  who  object  to  it  because  tliey  have  not 
obtained  favorable  results;  in  every  instance  where  we  have  been 
enabled  to  ferret  out  the  cause  it  has  been  that  they  have  per 
foi-med  this  operation  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  impurities, 
and   so,  of  course,   conveyed  those  impurities  to  the  milk;  for 
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i  a  place  where  the  air  lirBt  iMwaed 
idiatdj  before  It  reached  the  milk, 
>ther  equally  tainted  atmosphere. 
Qtil  after  the  milk  haB  stood  for  some 
LdvaQced  in  putrefaction  before  Ihc 
sution,  <rf  course,  would  benefit  but 

lerated  nights'  milk  with  unaerated 
}  tainted  and  tlius  taint  the  whole 

the  milk  if  it  has  been  thoroughly 
;d  first  the  gases  will  be  so  con- 
la^e  started  in  the  milk  which  can- 


tiat  will  take  place  in  milk  to  its 
I  yet  it  has  proven  to  he  the  best 
milk    In   order    to    free    it    from 
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Tiiete  are  in  eriBt«ice  many  devtces  on  the  market,  for  accom- 
pliBhing  aeration;  the  simplest  of  all  methods  would  be  to  pour 
mHk  from  a  dipper  elevated  to  a  certain  h^ht  above  the  receiver; 
the  better  way,  however,  would  be  to  break  up  the  milli  into  fine 
particlea  and  expose  it  to  the  largest  quanti^  of  air  possible. 

The  device  which  will  break  up  the  milk  into  the  finest  particles 
and  expose  it  to  the  most  air  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
vonld,  of  course,  fulfill  the  requirements  best  For  the  purpose 
>f  Ulustrating  the  principle  more  fully  we  present,  on  this  and  the 
^receding  page,  cntB  of  aevators  which  have  come  to  our  notice. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  the  n^lect  to  aerate  milk  to  be 
made  into  cheese  has  cost  the  dairymen  In  this  State  thousands 
»f  dollars  by  lowering  the  standard  of  New  York  State  cheese. 

It  is  undisputed  that  the  more  uuiformly  high  the  standard  of 
cheese  the  better  the  price  which  it  will  bring.    If  we  can  sue- 
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ceed  in  producing  a  uniform  first-grade  cheese  in  each  factory  in 
our  State  the  reputation  which  will  attach  to  the  product  will 
not  only  guarantee  a  good  price  but  also  a  steady  demand. 

In  order  to  secure  good  milk  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  cow 
and  her  surroundings  are  healthy.  We  have,  in  a  former  annual 
report,  given  a  short  resume  of  what  is  considered  by  the  most 
advanced  dairymen  to  be  the  best  rations  for  producing  rich,  pure, 
healthy  milk. 

We  stated  in  relation  to  this  in  our  seventh  annual  report  ihe 
following.    (See  seventh  annual  report,  page  53.) 

The  future  of  cheesemaking,  as  well  as  that  of  cooperative 
butter  making  demands  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  producers, 
that  is,  they  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  each  for  himsdf,  have 
his  cows  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  producing  a  good 
quality  of  milk,  and  feed  them  upon  rations  well  tended  toward 
that  end.  It  is  no  wonder  that  results  are  so  unsatisfactory  when 
we  consider  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  feed  and  the  cows. 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  impoesible  to  produce  milk  containing 
nearly  uniform  ingredients  from  feeding  materials  which  are  very 
unlike  in  their  constituents.  T  am  more  and  more  convinced  that 
certain  foods  are  calculated  to  produce  certain  results.  There  is 
no  more  important  work  for  experimenters  than  to  determine 
what  foods  will  produce  the  best  and  most  cheese  and  butter. 
Future  profits  and  high  standard  rest  upon  this  basis.  I  have 
made  this  a  special  line  of  instruction  because  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  poor  food  mixed  at  random,  and  xwistures  filled  with 
noxious  weeds,  are  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  large  portion  of 
unsatisfactory  products. 

There  is  an  increasing  dissatisfaction  among  patrons  of 
co-operative  factories  in  regard  to  the  comparative  value  of  milk. 

Many  farmers  have  not  selected  or  tried  their  cows  for  the 
quality  of  their  milk,  but  rather  for  the  quantity  given.  This  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  more  milk  is  required  to  make  a 
pound  of  cheese  than  formerly.  Some  farmers  furnish  their  cows 
with  better  food  than  others  will;  lack  of  proper  nourishm«^nt 
will  cause  the  mUk  to  contain  less  in  solids.    Such  milk  weighs, 
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it  It  does  not  make  as  much  oheeae  iu  proportion  to  its  welglit 
I  milk  from  cows  fed  on  nutritious  foods. 
The  past  years"  experience  has  only  oonflrmed  us  In  the  above 
ews.     We,  therefore,  have  continned  to  impress  upon  the  dairy- 
en  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  cattle  in  a  healthy  state  and 

healthy  surroundings,  as  we  believe  an  unhealthy  cow  cannot 
■oduee  a  healthful  product  of  milk,  and  we  have  given  detailed 
structions  of  the  importance  of  cleanliuese,  good  water,  com- 
rtable  quarters,  sunlight,  good  air  and  a  moderate  amoant  of 
lercise. 

Much  of  this  instruction  to  the  farmers  has  been  imparted 
tile  our  experts  were  engaged  in  the  factory  in  actually  making 
leese  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  and  aiding  the  maker.  The 
tervals  occurring  in  the  process  were  occnpied  in  giving  instriic- 
3n  to  the  patrons  as  to  the  best  methods  of  caring  for  their 
mc      . 

They  have  gone  from  factory  to  factory  and  exemplified  that 
atem  of  making  cheese  which  we  have  found  to  produce  the 
«t  results;  and  have  endeavored  to  acquaint  the  maker  with 
e  influences  which  modify  the  condition  of  the  milk  and  inter- 
re  in  the  making  of  the  (juality  of  cheese  desired,  and  how  to 
move  tliem,  if  possible;  and,  if  not,  then  how  to  combat  them, 
lus  teaching  them  to  get  and  keep  control  of  the  materials  they 
e  manipulating. 

For  instance,  a  contrivance  is  used  whicli,  at  the  same  time, 
■oves  the  efficacy  or  otherwise  of  the  rennet  and  also  the  condi- 
gn of  the  milk  as  to  ripeness.  It  is  a  floating  tin  cup  loaded 
;  the  bottom  with  solder  so  that  it  will  hold  eleven  ounces  of 
Ok. 

This  cup  is  partly  filled  from  the  milk  which  is  to  "be  woriied 
id  then  is  placed  in  the  vat  of  milb  and  allowed  to  float  around 
'  as  to  keep  its  condition  the  same  as  that  of  the  milk  in  which 

floats. 

A  definite  amount  of  rennet  is  added  to  the  milk  in  the  cup  and 
e  effects  are  carefully  noted.  This  enables  them  to  determine 
ith  exactness  the  time  at  which  to  add  rennet  to  that  particular 
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milk  to  produce  tlie  desired  results.  In  a  similar  maimer  every 
detail  of  the  process  of  cheesemaking  is  exemplified  by  actual 
work.  These  details  are  set  forth  more  fully  in  the  report  of  the 
cheese  instructors  attached  hereto. 

TVTien  this  knowledge  is  x>ossessed  by  every  farmer  and  cheese- 
maker  throughout  the  State  the  full  benefits  of  the  co-operative 
systejn  will  be  more  nearly  obtained. 

Co-operation  means  more  than  the  simple  taking  of  the  milk 
from  many  dairies  to  one  factory  and  throwing  it  together  in 
one  vat  <and  making  it  up  into  indifferent  cheese  and  dividing  the 
proceeds. 

It  does  mean  that  the  maker  and  the  milk  producer  should 
co-operate  in  their  efforts  in  every  possible  way  that  would  tend 
to  bring  about  the  production  of  the  best  possible  grade  of 
cneese. 

This  is  not  only  a  mutual  obligation  that  these  people  owe  to 
each  other  from  a  ^nancial  standpoint,  but  it  is  one  that  they 
owe  also  to  the  consuming  public. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  requiring  the  dairy  commissioner 
to  issue  to  the  different  cheese  manufacturers  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  upon  pi-oper  application  therefor,  a  full  cream  cheese  brand 
bearing  a  suitable  device  or  motto,  brands  have  been  issued  in 
compliance  with  that  act  to  nearly  1,500  different  factories.  It  has 
come  to  be  understood  generally  among  the  dealers  that  a  product 
bearing  one  of  these  brands  is  a  full  cream  cheese  without  doubt. 
This  has  given  such  cheese  a  standing  in  the  market  which  others 
do  not  have,  and  has,  therefore,  created  a  demand  for  its  use 
which  is  constantly  growing. 

We  have  had  a  few  complaints  of  the  illegal  use  of  this  brand, 
although  all  the  cheese  upon  which  it  has  been  used  has  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  careful  inspection  not  only  of  those  in 
charg(?  of  the  enforeeuient  of  the  law,  but  of  the  practical  inspec- 
tion of  men  of  years  of  experience  in  handling  and  buying  this 
commodity.  In  one  case  in  which  complaint  has  been  made  we 
have  been  as  yet  unable  to  determine  sufficient  facts  to  enable 
us  to  prosecute;  in  another  instance  complaint  has  been  made 
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to  this  office  that  parties  were  buying  ap  old  boxee  "beariiig 
the  impress  on  the  brand  issued  to  one  factory  and  using  the  same 
boxes  in  wliich  to  sdl  cheese  produced  by  a  different  factoi'y, 
and  ttiat  they  did  not  erase  the  stamp  apon  the  box.  This  complaint 
sets  forth  the  fact  that  it  is  an  injury  to  the  party  manufacturing 
cheese  who  has  a  right  to  use  the  brand.  This  complaint  was 
made  quite  recently  and  is  being  investigated,  and  such  action 
will  be  taken  as,  uoder  the  statute,  will  best  tend  to  ^top  tliis 
misuse  of  our  brand. 

It  is  believed  by  persons  who  are  in  a  position  to  gire  an 
opinion,  tliat  the  use  of  this  brand  upon  our  full  cream  cheese 
product  has  given  it  a  standing,  not  only  at  home  but  abroad, 
which  proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  propriety  of  the  action  of 
your  honorable  body  in  providing  for  its  use.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  meet  foreign  buyers  who  express  great  confidence  in  the  daily 
prodncts  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  invariable  reason  ;?iven 
is,  that  the  State  authorities  have  provided  against  adultera  Lions, 
or  imitations,  or  impositions,  and  provided  for  the  bmuding  of 
the  true  product  so  that  it  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  any 
other.  The  fuUowing  is  a  list  of  factories,  nilh  their  addi-esses, 
which  have  used  the  State  brand  during  the  paat  season: 
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Heretofore  we  have  set  forth  at  some  length  in  our  reports  our 
views  as  to  handling  and  caring  for  milk,  and  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  manufacturing  into  butter,  in  order  that  the  product 
might  be  of  the  best  quality.  We  have  also  si)oken  at  some 
length  with  reference  to  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  cow,  and 
with  reference  to  the  further  manipulation  of  the  farm  and  dairy, 
in  order  that  the  aggregate  result  might  be  a  success. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  done  this  i^  other  reports,  we 
concluded  not  to  repeat  the  same  this  year,  but  to  write  to  a 
number  of  prominent  dairymen  whose  operations  were  known 
to  be  wholly  or  in  the  main  successful,  asking  them  to  give  us  a 
detailed  statement  of  their  methods  for  the  purpose  of  publication. 
We  did  this  with  the  view  of  setting  forth  the  statements  in 
this  report  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  as  successful 
in  some  or  all  of  the  details  of  dairying  as  these  men  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be.  With  that  point  in  view,  we  addressed  the  following 
communication  to  a  number  of  dairymen  whose  success  has  been 
such  as  to  warrant  the  statement  that  they  are  in  the  front  ranks 
of  dairy  farmers: 

Dear  Sir. —  We  understand  that  you  are  a  successful  dairy- 
man, as  to  the  quality  of  the  product  made,  as  to  the  financial 
returns  from  the  same  and  as  to  the  keeping  of  your  stock  and 
farm  in  good  condition  for  future  use. 

For  this  reason  we  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  this  com- 
municaljon  to  you,  indulging  in  the  hope  that^yoii  will  vvrite  ns 
giving  a  review  of  your  methods  for  the  purpose  of  publication. 

We  desire  to  know  what  kind  of  cattle  you  keep;  what  meas- 
ures you  take  to  keep  your  dairy  continually  good  and  vigorous; 
what  you  feed;  how  you  prepare  it;  and  the  manner  and  times 
of  feeding,  waterijig,  etc. 

What,  if  any,  precautions  you  take  as  to  the  temperature  of 
the  water  given  to  the  cattle;  how  you  care  for  and  house  your 
stock;  what,  if  any,  absorbents  you  use  to  keep  your  stables 
free  from  bad  odors;  how  you  handle  and  care  for  your  milk;  in 
what  time  and  how  you  take  your  cream  from  it;  your  method 
of  caring  for  the  cream;  at  what  age  and  temperature  you  churn 
it;  your  method  of  churning  and  making  into  butter;  and  how 
you  care  for  and  market  the  same. 

By  what  means,  if  any,  you  determine  as  to  whether  individual 
cows  are  a  source  of  profit  or  loss.  If  you  are  feeding  silage,  we 
would  be  pleased  if  you  would  tell  us  your  views  with  reference 
to  it  giving  the  liistory  of  your  experience  in  that  line. 
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have  any  apecial  views  with  reference  to  the  oare  and  nae 
Lzers  produced  on  tbe  farm  we  would  be  pleaaed  if  joa 
Lvor  UB  with,  them  also. 

g  that  we  may  be  favored  with  a  reply  from  you  as  soon 
mber  twenty-fifth,  and  that  we  may  be  notified  at  your 
convenience  aa  to  whether  we  may  depend  on  you  for  the 
jiformation,  we  are, 

Very  respectfolly  yours,  etc. 

tve  received  the  following  replies  to  this  commnnication; 

Deposit,  N,  Y.,  H^'ovember  Q,  1891. 
iKOB  L,  FLiNDEKs,  Aasistont  Dairy  Comirbiaai&ner : 
Sir. —  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  second  instant,  and 
wer  your  questions  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Oar  dairy  is  composed  of  Jerseys  and  Jersey  grades,  and 
1  full-blooded  Jersey  bull;  the  bull  is  not  used  more  than 

four  years  before  we  change.  We  raise  our  own  cows 
ind  find  that  even  then  the  herd  requires  constant  ODlllng 
i^iin  a  dairy  of  first-class  cows.  We  turn  our  cows  ont  to 
out  May  tenth,  and  feed  a  small  ration  of  grain  until  June 
1  then  do  not  feed  any  grain  until  October  first,  when  we 
jmmence  with  a  small  ration.     This  is  the  feed  for  the 

season.  About  November  first  we  take  our  cattle  into 
quarters,  although  we  stable  cold  and  stormy  nights  in 

ed  silage  with  a  grain  ration  composed  of  wheat  bran,  four 
oil  meaV  two  pounds;  ground  rye,  two  pounds;  twice 
\.  small  ration  of  hay  (clover  if  we  have  it)  at  noon.  We 
md  that  if  the  silage  is  cut  green  and  full  of  juice,  not 
mce  daily  was  sufficient.  Our  silage  this  year  was  more 
and  think  the  cows  will  require  water  twice  per  day.  Onr 
uns  to  the  bam  from  a  living  spring  and  at  about  the 
ture  of  fifty.  We  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  benefit  to 
.  Our  stables  are  built  of  wood  and  we  aim  to  have  them 
DOQgh  to  keep  out  all  frost  We  use  cut  straw  or  saw- 
bedding  cows  and  as  an  absorbent;  have  sometimes  used 
tion,  plaster.  These  absorbents  aid  very  materially  in 
the  stables  clean  and  the  air  pure.  The  cows  are  cleaned 
mb  and  brush  daily,  which  is  a  material  help  to  keep  the 
:an.  The  cows  are  milked  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  nod 
e  at  night.  As  fast  as  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow8 
ained  into  cans  outside  of  the  stables  and  is  then  taken 
to  the  dairy  at  once  where  it  is  again  strained  iind 
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nm  Ihroii^h  n  J>e  Laval  si^parator,  the*  skiui-milk  riimiin.i!:  into  a 
pipe  tJiat  leads  outside  into  barrels,  which  are  carried  to  calf  *ind 
pig  pens.  The  milk,  being  warm,  can  be  fed  to  ciilves  without  any 
trouble  of  waiting  and  warming,  as  is  necessary  when  milk  is  set 
to  raise  the  cream.  The  cream  runs  directly  into  tin  pails  twenty 
inches  by  six  inches,  and  these  are  set  as  fast  as  311ed,  in  a  tank 
of  spring  water,  that  averages  about  50  degrees  F.  The  pails 
filled  in  the  morning  stand  in  the  water  until  the  next  morning 
(twenty-four  hours),  and  those  filled  at  night  .'emain  in  the  tank 
twelve  hours.  The  whole  is  then  emptied  into  a  lai'ge  can  to  ripen, 
when  it  remains  twenty -four  hours  at  a  temperature  of  eighty,  or 
near  that.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  barrel-chum  and  churned  at  a 
temi)erature  of  about  sixty-four  in  summer  and  sixty-six  to  sixty- 
eight  in  winter.  We  chum  every  day,  and  in  this  vay  can  ripen 
the  cream  nearly  alike,  and  make  a  uniform  article  of  butter. 

When  the  butter  appears  in  grains  the  size  of  wheat  kernels, 
cold  water  is  thrown  into  the  chum  and  a  few  revolutions  of  the 
chum  made,  when  the  butter  is  removed  to  the  worker,  having 
been  weighed  and  salted,  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  to  the  pound. 
The  ground  roller  of  the  butter-worker  is  started  and  tlie  salt 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  butter. 

•The  butter  is  taken  from  the  worker  in  a  tub  and  I'emoved  to 
the  cooler,  if  the  weather  is  hot,  and,  if  cold,  kept  in  the  dairy- 
room.  After  standing  a  few  hours  it  is  again  worked  a  trifle, 
until  all  salt  streaks  have  disappeared,  and  is  then  made  into 
pound  prints,  wrapped  in  butter  paper  and  placed  in  boxes  with 
trays  that  hold  from  forty  to  seventy  pounds.  I  am  aware  that 
this  method  of  working  differs  from  Mr.  Orilbert's,  the  daiiy 
instructor;  he  only  works  the  butter  once,  but  works  it  far 
more  than  we  do  with  our  two  workings.  I  mean  to  say  this  was 
the  case  when  the  dairy  institute  was  held  at  our  place.  We  have 
customers  for  the  greater  share  of  our  butter,  although  we  have 
some  sold  by  the  commission  merchants. 

To  determine  w^hether  each  individual  cow  in  our  dairy  is  prof- 
itable, we  weigh  the  milk  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
We  test  the  milk  of  each  cow  separately  with  the  churn,  to  Imow 
just  how  many  x)ounds  of  her  mUk  is  required  for  a  pound  of 
butter.  The  least  number  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  was  twelve 
pounds^  and  the  greatest  twenty-three  pounds.  The  average  for 
the  year  was  18  70-100  to  one  pound  of  butter.  Great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  have  dairymen  weigh  the  milk  of  each  cow  every 
day. 

Professor  Roberts,  of  Cornell,  furnished  blanks  and  offered  pre- 
miums to  those  who  would  do  it,  but  I  believe  it  was  a  failure. 
Now,  I  think,  every  progressive  dairyman  might  be  induced  to  do 
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it  twice  each  month  if  they  were  satisfied  that  it  would  be  «iorrect 
for  all  practical  purposes.  The  first  year  we  kept  the  accounts  in 
this  way  we  found  that  the  aggregate  of  the  productions  of  each 
individual  varied  only  six  pounds  from  the  amount  sold;  ordinarily 
it  would  not  figure  as  close  as  that,  but  it  is  accurate  enough 
for  the  dairymen  to  learn  what  each  cow  is  doing.  I  will  inch)8e 
a  sample  of  our  method  of  keeping  milk  amounts  which  yi^u  can 
use  as  you  think  best  We  hiive  a  cheajp  slare  for  tr^ch  milker 
and  a  name  for  every  cow.  The  milker  hangs  his  jwiil  on  a  spring 
balance  and  sets  the  weight  down  on  the  slate  opposite  the  name  of 
the  cow  and  when  copied  into  our  book  the  weight  of  the  pail  is 
deducted.  In  this  way  you  have  twice  weighing  to  average  the 
months  product  fi-oni  and  to  those  who  copy  these  weights  it  is 
interesting  to  see  how  uniformly  they  run. 
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We  use  no  fertilizers  on  the  farm  except  the  manure  produced 
by  the  cows,  horses  and  hogs  on  the  farm  and  endeavor  to  draw 
this  out  and  spread  it  as  fast  as  made.  I  think  this  answers  your 
questions  and  shall  be  glad  if  it  proves  of  any  use  in  the  work  iii 
which  you  are  engaged. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  cow 
should  go  dry  or  in  other  words  how  near  the  time  of  calving 
should  the  cow  be  milked.  Most  of  our  dairy  writers  insist  that 
the  cows  fifcould  be  all  the  year  roimd  cows  and  that  two  or  three 
weeks  of  rest  is  sufficient  I  have  practiced  on  this  plan,  but  do 
not  do  so  any  more,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  cow  will  do  better,  give 
more  milk  and  make  more  butter  in  ten  months  than  she  will  in 
twelve.  She  should  have  two  months  rest.  I  could  cite  many 
instances  to  prove  this  but  will  only  give  one.  The  best  cow  in 
our  herd  was  milked  in  the  year  1890  until  nearly  time  of  calving; 
she  failed  to  make  near  the  amount  of  butter  she  did  the  year 
before,  the  amount  being  378  pounds.  This  year  she  waa  dried 
the  last  of  February  and  came  in  early  in  May  having  had  a  rest 
of  over  two  months.  The  milk  was  saved  for  the  first  time  May 
eleventh,  and  up  to  October  first  had  milked  ^ve  months  and 
twenty  days.  She  has  given  5,378  pounds,  and  as  thirteen  pounds 
of  her  milk  makes  one  pound  of  butter  has  made  414  pounds, 
already  beating  her  record  for  the  whole  of  lafit  year. 

Truly  yours, 

A.  DEVEKAUX, 


Waterville,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir. —  Dairying  upon  the  Hanover  farm  was  secondary  to 
that  of  hop-growing,  until  within  a  few  years  past>  and  probably 
would  have  remained  so  could  we  have  succeeded  in  keeping  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  continued  to  grow  large  and  •satisfac- 
tory crops  without  the  aid  of  manure  or  commercial  ff^rtilizers. 

It  did  not  need  very  close  observation  to  show  us  that  there 
was  a  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  soil  going  on;  that  while  the 
books  at  the  end  of  the  year  might  show  an  apparent  jaargia  of 
profits  for  the  season's  labors,  a  little  reasoning  iind  a  few  i}guros 
clearly  demonstrated  that  there  was  an  invisible  loss  to  the  farm 
of  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  fertility  which  luid  boon 
removed  by  the  various  crops  sold  above  that  which  iiad  been 
supplied. 

The  press  of  the  country  had  much  to  say  about  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  New  England  farms  necessitated  by  the  neglect  of  the 
proper  care  of  the  farm,  and  peraonal  knowledge  of  like  practices 
in  our  own  State  showed  that  there  were  hundreds  of  farmers 
that  were  getting  nearly  r5pe  enough  to  gather  in.    In  solving  the 
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problem  for  ourselves  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  find  the  factors 
which  would  show  that  a  continuation  of  that  practice  would  soon 
wipe  out  the  plant.  The  same  factors  would  also  demonstrate 
that  to  put  back  upon  the  farm  each  year  more  fertility  than  was 
bf^iug  removed  from  it  would  result  in  a  larger  production  and  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  plant.  How  beet  to  do  this  was  a 
question  of  vital  importance.  We  not  only  wanted  to  {^row  larji:er 
and  better  crops,  but  we  wanted  to  feel  sure  that  at  the  end  of 
each  year  we  had  left  the  land  in  better  condition  in  all  i*espects, 
so  that  the  improvement  could  be  considered  i)emianent  The 
markets  furnished  an  ample  supply  of  plant  food  in  the  form  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  which  we  used  quite  liberally  and  with 
fairly  good  results.  Still  we  were  somewhat  skeptical  about  tho 
amount  of  plant  food  that  was  readily  available;  besides,  in  using 
the  commercial  fertilizers,  we  were  depriving  the  soil  of  humus, 
which  we  think  is  very  essential,  at  least  in  this  section  of  the 
State. 

The  expense  of  buying  fertilizers  in  sufficient  quantities  to  get 
satisfactory  returns  calls  for  a  generous  outlay  of  ready  money 
which  Is  not  always  availabla  Experiments  and  experience  had 
often  proven  that  there  were  more  real  virtue  and  lasting  qualities 
in  the  stable  manures  for  plant  food  and  continual  improvement 
of  the  farm.  How  best  to  make  it  upon  the  farm,  and  at  the  ssune 
time  get  a  profit  for  manufacturing  was  a  question  that  took  no 
little  study  to  determine.  The  pros  and  cons  for  various  schemes 
were  many,  but  the  incentive  to  improve  the  farm  was  strong,  and 
we  decided  upon  the  butter  dairy  as  the  means  by  which  we 
could  carry  out  our  pet  scheme.  The  dairy  numbered  at  that 
time  some  twelve  or  fifteen  of  what  I  prefer  to  call  common  or 
native  cows. 

This  dairy  had  not  received  any  particular  attention  up  to  that 
time,  and  the  butter  production  was  probably  not  much  above  the 
average  of  tl?.e  cows  of  the  State.  As  the  legitimate  work  of  the 
dairy  was  to  be  butter  production,  and  the  by  product,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  farm,  it  became  necessary  to  know  the  cost  of 
the  production. 

As  it  was  to  be  piece  work,  we  considered  it  quite  essential  to 
kno\v'  just  what  each  cow  was  doing  that  we  might  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish individual  merits  or  demerits.  The  introduction  of  the 
spring-balance  showed  that  there  was  a  wide  range  in  the  individ- 
ual milk  production  of  the  herd,  while  the  creamometer  demon- 
strated that  the  butter  production  waa  equally  wide  in  its  range. 
The  breeding  of  the  herd  had  been  such  that  investigation  showed 
that  these  wide  ranges  were  family  characteristics,  and  thus 
Inherited  tendencies,  which  hod  been  and  could  be  transmitted 
with  proper  care  and  attention. 
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The  knowledge  gained  through  these  investigations   showed 
conclusively  the  need  of  thought  and  close  application  of  basiness 
^Vi :  sense  in  the  management  of  the  dairy  as  well  as  to  that  of  any 

^^  other  industry,  that  facts  and  not  fancies  were  needed,  and  that 

each  dairyman  must  gather  them  for  himself. 

In  connection  with  the  tests  for  weight  of  milk  and  butter  pro- 
duction, we  also  watched  the  responsiveness  of  the  individuJil  cpw 
to  the  various  foods  and  rations  given. 

Here  again  we  found  the  inherited  tendencies  of  families  in  the 
amount  of  milk  given,  in  the  butter  production,  in  laying  on  of  fat 
capacity  for  consuming  and  aseimilating  food,  all  of  which  enter 
largely  into  the  building  of  the  profitable  dair\\  By  breeding  and 
carefully  selecting,  we  increased  the  dairy  so  that  last  year  we 
had  forty-two,  eight  of  which  were  two  year  old  heifei's  of  our 
own  breeding.  The  average  butter  production  was  231  pounds 
which  netted  twenty-five  cents,  thus  making  fifty-seven  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  as  the  receipts  per  cow  for  butter  sold. 

The  skimmed  milk  was  fed  to  calves  and  pigs  and  from  close 
estimates  we  value  the  year's  milk  at  ten  dollar's  ^r  cow.  Thia 
gi^es  a  total  of  sixty-seven  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  as  the 
grofes  receipts  per  cow.  The  amount  of  grain  fed  averaged  seven- 
teen and  fifty  one-hundredths  dollars  per  cow.  We  nre  unable  to 
give,  the  value  of  the  manure.  Its  good  works  can  be  plainly  dis- 
cerned in  the  increased  growth  of  the  crops  harveste^l. 

The  Babcock  te^t  was  introduced  into  the  dairy  in  November, 
1890,  and  notwithstanding  the  care  which  had  been  exemsed  prc- 
vions  to  that  time  it  demonstrated  the  fact  that  we  had  ten  cows 
of  the  forty-two  that  were  unworthy  of  being  classed  among  but- 
ter producers.  The  places  made  vacant  by  the  departure  of  the 
ten  have  been  filled  by  others  which  were  able  to  stand  and 
prove  themselves  worthy. 

We  propose  to  increase  the  number  and  improve  the  dairy  by 
breeding  from  our  best  cows  which  have  the  characteristics 
that  we  desire  transmitted.  We  have  a  thoroughbred  sire  of  a 
butter  producing  family  at  the  head  of  the  herd,  and  we  are  grow- 
ing eight  yearlings  and  fifteen  weanlings  of  his  tret  which  [)romise 
well. 

We  have  already  indicated  that  the  larger  part  of  our  dairy  are 
native  cows.  We  use  the  word  native  as  we  do  not  like  the  word 
scrub  when  applied  to  an  animal.  If  that  term  could  be  adopted 
to  denote  those  dairymen  who  willfully  breed,  feed  and  keep  forty 
per  cent  of  the  cows  of  the  State  it  would  more  nearly  signify  its 
true  meaning  than  when  applied  to  the  dumb  brute  )nade  inferior 
by  man's  willful  ignorance  and  inhumanity. 

Over  a  half  of  the  dairy  are  descendants  of  one  family  and  it 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  there  are  among  the  common  cows  of 
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the  State  families  or  strains  which  with  core,  intellij^ot  selection, 
and  judicious  feeding  can  be  used  as  the  foundation  for  strong, 
vigorous  working  dairies. 

There  is  far  more  merit  in  the  common  cow  under  thorough- 
bred treatment  than  most  dairymen  have  given  )ier  credit  for. 
We  seem  to  forget  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  all  the 
cheese  and  butter  of  this  country  is  made  from  the  native  or 
common  cow,  despised  and  scoffed  at  though  she  is.  Under  fav- 
orable  conditions  she  can  be  made  to  double  her  present  output, 
given  the  same  encouragement  for  a  few  generali(ms  and  she  will 
closely  crowd  the  average  records  of  some  of  xhe  finer  breeds. 

There  are  thousands  of  dairymen  who  are  not,  and  perhaps 
never  wiU  be,  able  to  own  thoroughbred  stock  that  cjin  double  the 
present  production  of  the  dairy  by  giving  this  subject  the  atten- 
tion it  so  justly  deserves. 

We  adopted  the  system  of  winter  dairying  for  some  of  the 
following  reasons:  Good  fresh  made  butter  is  in  gi*eater  demand  in 
the  winter  than  in  the  summer  and  at  much  higher  prices.  It 
is  easier  to  make  butter  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather.  There  is 
more  time  to  devote  to  it  besides  the  public  demands  it  and  we 
are  desirous  of  catering  to  the  public  taste. 

For  our  winter  feeding  we  provide  early  cut  clover  hay  which 
has  a  slight  sprinkling  of  alsike.  Com  ensilage  that  is  well  cured 
and  cut  when  the  ears  are  in  the  roasting  stage.  Of  the  grains 
we  use  wheat  bran,  ground  oats  and  peas,  oil  meal,  cottonseed 
meal  and  sometimes  corn  meal.  We  combine  or  average  these 
feeds  so  as  to  meet  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  requirements  of  the 
indi\idual  cows  of  the  herd.  The  cows  are  fed  three  times  a  day: 
Ensilage  with  grain  night  and  morning  and  hay  at  noon.  The 
amount  of  grain  fed  is  governed  by  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
the  cow.  The  cows  are  turned  out  once  each  dav  for  water  and  are 
allowed  to  stay  out  only  long  enough  to  drink  and  have  the  stables 
cleaned.  The  water  is  from  a  spring  some  fifte<m  rods  away  and 
by  means  of  a  pipe  is  conducted  into  a  trough  in  the  herding*^yard. 
The  stables  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  the  temprTature 
is  under  the  control  of  the  herdsman.  Wann  p.tables  that  can  be 
properly  ventilated  are  very  essential  to  the  economiiuil  keeping 
of  stock  through  the  winter.  The  gutters  behind  the  cows  are 
water  tight  and  by  the  aid  of  some  absorbents  in  Hie  fonn  of 
sawdust,  dry  earth,  muck,  coal-ashes  and  gypsum  or  land  plastei 
we  are  able  to  save  all  the  licjuids  as  well  as  the  solids.  The 
gypsum  or  land  plaster  is  used  not  only  as  an  absorbt^nt  but  also 
as  a  deodorizer.  It  takes  up  and  holds  all  the  ammonia  and  keeps 
the  stable  free  from  all  disagreeable  odors  thus  insuring  purer  air 
and  better  health  for  the  stock. 
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The  T"ilif  is  taken  immediately  from  the  stable  to  the  milk-room 
and  set  in  the  cooler  creamer  for  twelve  hours  in  simtuner  and 
twenty-four  in  winter  under  a  temperature  of  forty-two  to  forty- 
four  degrees.  The  cream  when  removed  is  held  at  a  temx)erature 
sufficiently  cool  to  keep  it  from  undergoing  any  particular  change 
until  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  for  a  churninj?,  but  never 
longer  than  thirty-six  hours.  It  is  then  thoroughly  mixed  and 
set  in  a  warmer  temperature  where  it  will  develop  acidity  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  amount  of  acidity  or  the  ripening  period 
is  determined  by  the  glossy  or  satiny  appearanit.?  which  develops 
at  the  first  stage  of  coagulation.  We  usually  chum  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  sixty-four  in  winter  and  sixty-two  in  summei*.  It  is  not 
possible  to  give  any  fixed  or  arbitrary  rules  as  the.>^  must  be  varied 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions  which  frequently  arise. 

It  is  during  these  changes  that  one's  judgment  must  be  brought 
into  play  to  meet  them.  We  use  the  barrel  churn  and  as  soon  as 
separation  has  taken  place  and  the  butter  is  in  small  granular 
form  we  add  a  pail  of  water  in  which  there  has  been  dissolved  one 
or  two  pounds  of  salt  and  at  a  temperature  cool  enough  to  hold 
the  butter  in  granular  form,  but  not  cold  enough  to  injure  its 
working  qualities.  The  brine  has  a  tendency  to  cut  and  clean  the 
buttermilk  from  the  butter.  After  one  or  two  revolutions  of  the 
churn  the  buttermilk  is  drawn  away  and  the  butter  thoroughly 
washed  in  pure  water  until  there  is  no  semblance  of  a  milky 
appearance.  The  butter  is  then  taken  from  the  last  water  by 
means  of  a  fine  hair  sieve  spread  evenly  upon  the  butter  worker 
and  allowed  to  remain  a  few  minutes  to  drain.  It  is  then  weighed 
and  salted  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  customers. 
The  salt  is  put  on  evenly  over  the  butter  by  means  of  the  sieve, 
then  carefully  stacked  or  bedded  up  for  a  few  moments  to  allow  a 
part  of  the  salt  to  dissolve  and  percolate  among  the  granules. 

It  is  then  worked  only  sufficient  to  expel  the  moisture  and  evenly 
incorporate  the  salt  For  our  home  trade  it  is  put  into  pound 
prints  and  delivered  twice  each  week.  For  our  New  York  trade 
we  use  the  Welsh  ash  package.  It  is  scoured,  and  then  we  line  it 
with  parchment  paper,  thus  doing  away  with  any  chance  for 
woody  flavor.  The  butter  is  shipped  via  express  each  week.  The 
demand  is  far  greater  than  the  supply.  The  prices  have  been 
remunerative  and  the  business  is  a  paying  one.  "We  realize  that 
the  age  is  a  progressive  one,  and  we  believe  that  there  is  a  better 
and  more  economical  way  of  getting  the  cream  than  our  present 
way,  and  as  we  do  not  purpose  to  be  too  far  in  the  rear  we  shall 
adopt  it. 

The  Babcock  test  is  continually  demonstrating  that  the  gravity^ 
system  in  setting  milk,  no  matter  by  what  or  whose  plan,  fails  to 
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get  all  the  fat,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  loss  would  warrant  a 
liberal  outlay  to  check  the  wastage  in  this  direction. 

Weighing  the  milk  of  each  individual  cow  (though  it  is  done 
only  one  day  in  each  week)  and  using  the  Babcock  test  is  the  only 
just  way  we  know  of  for  determining  her  qualities  and  standing. 
These  tests  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  by  doing  this  the 
dairyman  can  tell  each  day  or  week  just  the  amount  of  work  each 
cow  is  doing;  and  if  he  but  carefully  notes  what  he  is  feeding,  he 
will  be  able  to  determine  whether  she  is  making  a  profitable 
response  to  the  various  feeds  which  he  is  providing.  He  can  also 
determine  as  to  the  proper  balancing  of  the  rations.  The  tester 
is  also  a  check  as  to  the  full  creaming  of  the  milk  as  well  as  to 
the  churnability  of  the  cream. 

By  the  aid  of  the  tester  and  balances  we  get  much  light  relative 
to  iiie  needed  temperature  of  the  stable  and  the,  length  of  time 
necessary  to  leave  the  cows  in  the  yard  during  the  day,  when  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  has  dropped  to  zero  or  below.  With 
the  knowledge  thus  gained  and  the  light  which  is  let  in,  we  will 
be  able  to  see  that  the  maternal  functions  of  the  cow  should  be 
more  carefully  looked  after  and  she  more  tenderly  treated,  as  the 
means  of  not  only  bettering  her  condition  but  of  the  influences 
which  she  will  transmit  to  her  offspring.  These  tests  are  not  only 
beneficial  but  highly  educational;  they  teach  humanitarianism  iu 
such  a  thorough  and  convincing  way  that  the  most  obtuse  mind 
can  comprehend. 

They  compel  a  greater  respect  for  the  cow,  and  show  conclu- 
sively that  kindness,  good  care,  pleasant  and  comfortable  sur- 
roundings, a  variety  of  good  foods,  properly  fed,  are  all  essential 
to  the  successful  management  of  the  herd. 

After  three  years'  experience  with  silage  as  one  of  the  foods  for 
winter  dairyiug  and  for  feeding  young  stock,  we  can  give  it  our 
hearty  indorsement.  At  the  present  time,  with  a  strong  and 
growing  demand  fdr  fresh  made  winter  butter,  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  make  a  success  of  winter  dairying  without  the  aid 
of  some  succulent  food.  The  tastes  of  the  consumer  of  butter 
have  undergone  a  wonderful  change  in  the  past  few  years. 

Butter  connoisseurs  are  getting  to  be  in  the  majority.  The  pub- 
lic are  fast  becoming  educated  to  a  higher  standard  of  excellence, 
and  to  meet  these  demands  the  producers  are  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise greater  care  and  skill  and  to  bring  to  their  work  greater 
intelligence. 

Having  tried  beet  growing  in  the  past  we  feel  sure  of  our 
position  when  we  say  that  corn  properly  put  in  the  ground, 
thoroughly  tilled  and  put  into  the  silo  at  Vtie  right  time  and  age, 
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:  best  and  most  economical  food  we  have  ever  provided 

[  conrae,  has  no  reference  to  the  ordinary  sown  com 
an  one-half  to  two  bushels  of  seed  is  put  upon  an  acre. 

speaking  of  silage  that  is  made  from  the  corn  where 
oine  quarts  of  seed  are  used  for  an  acre,  and  of  such 
;  will  grow  the  most  luxuriant  crop  of  fodder  and  which, 
■ih  an  abundaIK^e  of  grain  and  mature  it  to  ihe  roastiiig 
stage. 

rage  correctly  housed  in  tbe  sUo  is  a  grand  food  for  win- 
g,  besides  being  cheaper  than  any  other  food  wu  have 
e  tx>  piPffvides.,  Our  experience  with  eilage  baa  beea 
onflned  to  oom.  We  believe  the  results  whidi  we  have 
1  very  nearly  ooincide  witih  oUier  dairymen  who  have 
iter  dairying  a  success,  that  the  food  must  be  palatable 
Idzing,  thtffi  t^npting  the  cow  to  e«.t  more  than  is  sulS- 
ostain  Ufa    When  we  can  succeed  in  doing  this  and  the 

the  dairy  type  she  will  worit  the  excess  up  into  butter 

We  are  thoroughly  indined  to  the  belief  that  with  oar 
ode  ol  saving  all  the  liquids  from  the  stables  by  the  aid  of 
it  gutters  and  the  use  of  absorbents  and  gypsum,  we 
ble  to  put  back  upon  the  farm  a' sufficient  amount  at  nitro- 
eet  all  demands  in  that  direction  for  plant  food.  If  so, 
have  made  a  saving  of  one  of  the  most  costly  dements 
m  into  plant  growth. 

perience  in  daily  drawing  the  manures  directly  from  the 
ud  spreading  broadcast  upon  aorae  part  of  the  fann  at 
IS  of  the  year  bsA  been  so  satdsfaotory  as  to  wairant  va 
aending  the  same  practice  to  othos. 

practice  we  dispose  of  the  manure  by  once  handling  and 
tting  much  quicker  returns  from  it.  It  is  much  upon  the 
of  compound  interest.  The  liquid  portions  are  immedi- 
liable  and  where  the  gypsum  has  been  used  there  can  be 
rough  the  atmosj^ere. 

it  is  not  practdcaJ  to  use  the  manure  in  this  way  we 

great  saving  could  be  made  by  housing  the  manure  in 
T.  The  losses  through  the  negligence  of  the  manures  In 
Kive  been  enough  to  bankrupt  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
befn  our  practice  M'hile  the  cows  are  at  pasture  to  give 
uaJI  grata  ration  of  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal.  We  also 
nt  the  pastures  with  early  cut  clover,  oats  aJid  peas,  and 
cperience  and  experiments  have  con\inced  us  that  the 
cow  can  sjitistfy  her  appetite  and  lay  down  to  rest  and 

cud  of  contentment  the  better  work  she  is  doing  for  lis. 
rmau  who  assists  her  in  doing  t3iiH  is  the  one  who  has 
st  end  <rf  the  lever. 
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By  tfliifl  C(|uree  of  Hemi-soiliiig  we  are  rapidly  enrdcMng  tlie  paa- 
tnree  and  bringing  them  up  to  a  high  state  of  fertility  and  in  the 
moet  economical  way.  Our  maJu  forage  crop  is  oate  and  peas, 
■whitdi  aire  put  in  as  early  in  the  spring  Jis  we  can  work  the  ground. 
We  then  sapplement  with  two  later  sowingB  to  inake  the  season 
SB  long  as  we  can.  "When  tiie  grain  becomes  too  matnre  for  seal- 
ing, it  is  cat  with  a  reaper,  cored  in  the  gavel,  then  threshed  f(>r 
the  grain.  We  have  never  fed  a  aodling  food  wtiich  gave  such  good 
results  in  atuount  or  quantity  of  butter  prodiictitai  as  oats  ajid 
peas.  The  butter  will  be  firm,  of  coarse  grain,  stand  up  splendidly, 
though  made  in  the  hot  sultry  weather  of  July  and  August.  As 
a  grain  ration  it  is  equally  as  good. 

Its  genen^  diaracteriBtlcs  are  very  similar  to  cotton-eeed  meaL 
In  baying  food  for  the  dairy  we  study  not  only  its  feeding,  but  its 
menurial  value  as  well.  WhiHe  we  are  desirous  of  increasing  the 
product  of  the  dairy  and  anxious  to  grow  large  crops  of  all  kinds, 
we  do  not  forget  that  the  permanent  improvernent  of  the  fajm 
is  one  of  the  strong  points  in  successful  farming,  and  should  we 
err  in  any  direction  we  prefer  to  have  ife  npon  (he  ride  of  trying 
to  do  better. 

We  have  thus  outlined  in  a  general  way  the  practices  obserred 
upon  the  Hanover  facia.  How  far  we  have  been  suocessful  we 
prefer  to  leave  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  tiie  best 
acquainted  with  the  farm  and  what  is  bedng  produced  upon  it. 
We  are  always  looking  for  better  methods  and  believe  that  there 
is  romn  yet  for  great  advauoeuLenL  We  hope  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
[woduction  by  increasing  the  ainoont  and  quality  of  the  i»>3duct. 
W.  E.  EASTMAN. 


The  fi^owing  communiceitioii  was  received  from  K&.  Jason  Oar- 
lock, of  Adams,  N.  Y.: 
Geobge  L.  B'landbes,  Assistant  Dairy  Cominis'r,  Albany,  JV.  Y.: 

Kiopong^bred  Jereeys  and  grades,  and  thoroughbred  Hoktedns 
and  grades.  By  using  thcroughbred  sines  and  raiong  hafer-calves 
from  my  best  cows. 

In  summer,  when  cows  run  in  pasture,  I  feed  mormi^  and  night 
one  qnairt,  to  each  oow,  of  groond  oats  mixed  with  good  wheat 
bran,  equal  parts.  In  winter,  early  cut  hay,  good  silage^  some 
straw,  a  grain  ration  of  peas,  oats  and  barley  (equal  parts  of  each) 
ground;  ttii't  sixty  pounds  of  it  with  forty  pounds  good  wheat 
bran;  feed  milch  cows  from  four  to  six  quarts  each  day.  Feed 
and  water  twice  each  day. 

Not  any.  Water  is  pumped  from  the  well  by  windmill  into  a 
tank  in  Uie  house  and  water  runs  from  tank  to  the  hai-n. 
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'arm  stable  witli  plenty  of  Btraw  to  lie  on  and  keep 
raw  and  chaff.  Milk  is  taken  to  /he  dairy  as  Roon 
the  COW8, 18  strained  twice  into  a  Stoddard  cietun- 
rty-eight  or  fifty  degreee  with  ice  and  water;  milk 
;lve  to  twenty-f oar  hoois ;  cream  is  taken  off  from 
h  surface  skhumer ;  cream  is  kept  cuol  and  sweet 
gh  for  a  churning,  then  it  is  ripened  for  churning; 
wo  in  smnmer  and  sixty-four  in  winter.     1  use  rhe 

conies  in  granules  the  Bize  of  ^mall  shot)  stop 
to  forty  poimdB  of  butter  I  add  three  gsUlons  of 
the  chum  a  few  times,  then  draw  off  the  biitter- 
i  with  watH-  till  it  runs  from  the  chum  clear;  Ijeep 
I-  loi'iu  ill!  Ilinmyh  the  wu-iiiiii!,'  jirowss,  llien  siilt 
;  chum  till  it  is  massed  together;  allowed  to  drnia 
>  thirty  minntes,  then  it  is  packed  in  five-pound 
and  sent  to  market  by  express. 

Ihcir  f(X)d  and  then  weisiiiinir  rtie  iiiiik,  Jind  the 
L  makes.    As  to  the  feeding  of  -lUage,  this  is  my 
:  the  silo,  and  no  dairyman  of  to-day  can  ufford  to 
t  a  silo.    That  is  my  experience. 
iwhI  of  any  kind  tiiat  Uie  fanii.-r  nin  i.iisf  w>  inuch 
for  his  Btock  as  he  can  of  com,  and  there  is  no 
his  stock  than  this  corn  cut  up  in  the  %'Ao. 
tnure  m^de  on  the  farm,  it  should  be  drawn  from 
he  field  as  fast  as  made,  or  kept  under  cover  if  ?ef# 
11  used,  ■  My  way  of  using  the  manure  iB  to  top- 
T  wheat  and  spring  grain,  then  seed  witli  clover, 
I  the  acre;  take  off  pne  crop  of  slover,  plow  and 
or  plant  to  corn  for  the  bUo;  and  I  always  get  a 
my  farm  is  growing  better  year  by  year. 
Votir.-i  triily, 

JASON  G.UtLOCK. 


BooNviLLE,  N.  Y.,  N'ovemher  26,  1891. 

[n  reply  to  your  communication  concerning  my 

-j: 

cattle  I  am  keeping  are  thoroughbred  Jerseys  and 

rtmghbred  Gueni»('\'8  and  pradoH,  aboni  one-half  of 

dairy  in  good  shape  I  raise  from  eight  to  twelve 
FOTy  year,  that  gives  me  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  the 
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In  regard  to  feeding  in  snmm^  they  ran  in  pasture  wiUi  addi- 
tion of  fodder  corn  in  latter  part  of  season,  in  winter  they  are  fed 
on  mixed  hay,  sUage,  wheat  bran  and  cotton-eeed  meal,  mixing  the 
grain  with  the  ailage;  they  go  about  three  rods  from  outside  of 
stable  door  to  drink  to  a  trough  of  running  M'ater  with  the  tijm- 
perature  from  fifty  to  sixty  in  cold  weather. 

t/Lj  stables  are  a  stone  basement,  absorbents  we  use  is  tuiwdust. 

Milk  is  set  in  Reid  "dreamery  with  the  tempei'atuie  from  forty 
five  to  fifty  degrees,  8ct«  twenty -four  hours,  the  milk  i«  drawn  out 
from  bottom  of  creamerj',  cream  is  then  taken  and  i-ipened  fcr 
twenty-four  hours  with  the  temperature  at  flfty-fi>ur,  churned  at 
the  same  temperature  in  an  old-fashioned  dash  chum,  when 
chnmed  taken  into  a  Reid  butter-worker,  worked,  wtishi-d  and 
Baited  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  the  pound. 

In  regard  to  silage,  I  h^ve  been  using  it  for  th:*  hut  three 
years  and  find  it  quite  beneficial  to  feed  with  other  fodder, 

I  have  had  very  little  experience  in  regard  to  commercial  i-n- 
tUizers,  farmers  ought  to  manufacture  their  own  fertiliaer. 

I  win  give  you  an  account  from  my  dairy  for  r,he  year  1890, 

MaDK  BrTTEE  FROM  Fi'BTY-TWO  C'-'WS. 

Whole  amount  of  butter  made,  pounds lrt,7J3 

Eeceived  for  same ?2,C8«  03 

Average  per  pound SO .  25 

Average  pounds  per  cow 255 

Hogs,  pigs  and  calves  sold 949.'i  66 

Making  an  average  per  cow r'l  53 

Kespecfifully   yours, 

MICH/VlilL  KAW. 

Oneida  Countv,  Boonville,  Tv'.  T. 


Elmwood  Stock  pAiiM,  i 

BooNviLLE,  N.  Y.,  November  21,  1801.  f 
Geohoe  L.  Flandkus,  Esq.,  Assistant  Dairy  Com.viissioner  : 

Dear  Sir. —  Absence  is  the  cause  of  my  not  answering  your 
esteemed  favor  of  the  second  inst.  I  am  slri'-iii;;;  to  be  a  good 
farmer.  If  any  thing  I  can  »ay  by  way  of  expression  or  jidvice 
that  will  help  some  other  fellow  struggling  in  the  same  direction, 
yon  are  welcome  to  it  and  so  is  he. 

My  herd  consists  of  eighteen  registered  Holstein-Friesians  and 
tbirty-one  grades  and  native.  I  am  as  rapidly  as  possible  filling 
np  my  dairy  with  pure  breed  Holsteins.     To  keep  my  stock  strong 
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and  vigorous,  I  buy  as  often  as  necessary  a  thoroughbred  bull 
combining  the  leading  milk  and  butter  strains.  If  I  must  skrimp 
anywhere,  it  will  not  be  in  the  purchase  of  a  bull,  for  1  believe 
that  judicious  expenditure  in  that  direction  will  pay  bett'ir  than 
in  almost  any  other. 

l^om  May  tenth  to  November  tenth  (usually)  oiir  cows  are  in 
pasture.  Aiter  August  first  we  have  com  or  clover  to  supplement 
the  pasture.  No  grain  is  fed  during  this  period.  Our  winter 
mixture  consists  of  fifty  pounds  of  ensilage  and  fodder  of  hay  at 
noon  to  milkers.  To  •  dry  stock  we  feed  hay  twice  daily  and 
twenty-five  pounds  of  silage. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  feed  to  our  cows  in  milk  a  grain 
ration  of  two  parts  of  bran,  one  each  of  oil,  cottomjeed  and  corn 
meal.  The  grain  ration  is  fed  with  the  silage  and  thoroughly 
mixed. 

Milkers  are  watered  twice  daily;  other  stock  once.  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  warming  your 
water  before  your  stock  drink  it,  but  have  been  unable  as  yet  to 
find  any  device  or  patent  that  did  not  involve  too  nmch  trouble 
and  expense.  The  water  in  my  yard,  however,  never  gets  below 
forty;  so  I  am  not  as  badly  off  as  some  of  my  neighbors. 

My  stable  is  kept  at  not  lower  than  fifty,  and  is  regulated  by 
ventilators  that  go  up  through  the  bam.  These  ventilator  shafts 
are  made  of  notched  spruce,  and  kept  cleaned  so  that  the  breath 
and  odor  from  the  stable  shall  not  come  in  conta^jt  with  the  hay. 
The  troughs  in  my  stable  are  twelve  inches  deep  and  laid  in 
water  line. 

The  horse  manure,  with  plenty  of  straw  in  it,  is  drawn  every 
day  and  put  in  them;  this,  with  the  sawdust,  or  iMit-stiuw  used 
for  bedding  the  cattle,  makes  a  very  good  absorbent,  and,  with 
proper  ventilation,  keeps  your  stable  sweet  and  clean. 

Perhaps  of  most  importance  is  the  question  jou  ask  as  to  how 
we  determine  "  whether  individual  cows  are  a  source  of  profit.'' 

There  are  two  ways,  by  testing  for  the  amount  of  butter  fat  and 
by  weighing  the  milk  of  each  animal;  we  only  follow  the  last  as 
we  are  more  interested  in  cheese  than  in  butter  making.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  or  question  of  the  importance  to  every  dairyman 
of  testing  his  cows.  There  ha«  been  so  much  said  jxnd  written 
about  the  inexcusable  folly  of  keeping  "a  boarding-house  fop 
unprofitable  cows"  that  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  arguments 
already  advanced;  anyone  who  has  not  already  been  convinced, 
OP  having  been  convinced,  has  neglected  this  most  important 
feature  of  successful  farming,  will,  I  fear,  ever  adopt  the  idea  op 
act  up  to  his  convictions. 

We  have  a  silo  with  capacity  of  about  225  tons,  and  cannot 
get  along  without  it.    This  is  our  fourth  ^ear.    We  are  now 
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Entering  nearly  twice  as  much  atock  as  waa  done  on  the  same 
inn  before  the  eilo  was  put  in.  "What  further  argnment  ia 
eceasary? 

Our  land  seems  especially  adapted  to  com  i»nd  our  crop  has 
ever  been  less  than  twenty  tons  to  the  acre,  f  believe  I  can 
low,  cnltivate  and  harvest  enough  ensilage  to  winter  twenty-five 
awB  as  cheaply  as  I  could  cut,  cure  and  house  enouHih  hiiy  to  do 
le  same.  We  plant  nothing  but  "  Sibley's  Tride  of  the  XortJi," 
a  we  found  that  to  be  the  most  luxurious  tfarieiy  th'tt  would 
lature  in  this  climate.  Bo  not  harvest  until  in  Lhe  masting  ear; 
len  cut  into  the  silo. 

Until  February  flrsti  last  year,  we  fed  no  grain  othei-  tlian  the 
Dm  in  the  silage  as  an  experiment,  and  found  that  our  stock 
diked  well  and  kept  in  good  condition  on  it 

My  experience  has  only  confirmed  my  impressiun  that  a  silo  is 

necessary  adjunct  to  successful  farming.  I  am  eugtigcd  in 
^Teral  branches  of  business;  nothing  pays  better,  in  proportion 
>  the  capital  invested,  than  farming. 

I  attribute  this  to  two  things,  keeping  none  but  good  cows  and 

silo. 

Very  troly  yours, 

B.  0.  XHAERArr. 


Watekvillk,  N.  Y.,  Novffmher  19,  18fll. 
[r.  Geo.  L.  Flanders: 

Hear  Sir. —  In  reply  to  youra  of  November  second  I  will  try  to 
nswer  yonr  questions  as  briefly  as  possible. 

I'lease  do  not  imagine  that  we  consider  our  methods  perfect  or 
lat  we  are  satisfied  with  oiur  results.  We  are  trying  to  learn  bow 
t  do  it  and  not  trying  to  show  others  how,  perha^M  wo  shall  auc- 
ied  in  lowing  some  one  how  not  to  do. 

Five  and  one-half  years  ago  we  bou^t  a  farm  and  started  to  do 
iro  thingsy  to  raise  hay  and  make  butter.  I  preferred  to  raise  my 
wn  cows  rather  than  to  buy. 

First.  I  now  keep  and  have  kept  for  four  years  a  postered 
eraey  bull,  buying  when  a  calf  and  trying  to  obtain  one  from  a 
otter  family,  have  one  registered  Jersey  cow,  seven  grade  Jerseys 
ad  three  natives.    I  do  not  breed  the  natives. 

We  feed  com  enailage,  hay,  bran,  linseed,  cotton-seed  and  com 
leal.  Hay  is  cut  by  wind  power  and  fed  dry  with  grain  to  the 
Wsen  at  noon;  morning  and  night,  ensilage  with  grain. 

Grain  ration  varies  with  season  and  the  condition  of  the  indivi- 
Dal  cow.  Usnally  we  make  a  standard  mixture  of  the  dry  t;rain 
I  as  good  proportion  as  possible  to  make  a  well  balanced  ration 
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and  enfiilage.  Just  now  the  standard  radon  is  iAx 
.y,  forty  poanda  com  ensilage,  four  poauda  bnm,  two 
Qeal  and  one  pound  oil-meal- 

I  average  ration  for  each  cow  for  each  day.  'Sha 
it  however  to  fit  the  iadividnal  cow.  One  oow  for 
ng  her  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  the  grain  mii- 

twenty  pounds  of  ensilage  in  the  morning,  an  extra 
F  bran  at  noon  with  her  hay  and  the  balance  of  her 
it 

Y  mixed  the  grain  and  hay  in  a  large  troagh  bat  in  a 
ke  oura  and  with  the  moiat  ensilage  it  ia  more  con- 
c  the  grain  with  hay  or  ensilage  right  in  the  manger. 
e  same  power  that  cuts  the  bay  pumps  wato"  into  a 

cow  stable.  Lowest  temperature  of  water  in  zero 
I  first  pumped  ia  forty-two,  after  standing  ocmes  to 
t  stable  about  flfty-six  to  Bixty-ftve. 

into  the  barn  in  ttie  fall  and  stay  there  iintU  spring, 
cise  they  have  is  walking  once  daily  to  the  watering 
rt  distance  for  any  cow  about  fifty  feet.    The  bull, 
M,  and  cows  about  to  calve,  have  box  stalls, 
bedding  and  manure  from  horse  stable,  waste  hops, 

V  with  plenty  of  land  plaster  or  gj-psum  used  fredy 
liind  cows.  Cows  carded  daUy,  udders  brushed  or 
fore  milking. 

milk  is  carried  directly  to  milk-poom,  set  in  channel 
/ater  in  tank  and  cooled  as  rapidly  a^  possible  to 

I  twelve  houre.  Cream  put  in  cane  until  full  or  for 
igs  stirring  each  time,  warmed  up  to  sixty-eight  in 
■  over  boiling  water,  and  at  this  season  kept  in  warm 
ve  hours  when  it  is  ready  to  chum, 
vis  swing  chum  at  sixty-four,  ;butter  washed  In 
Ition  with  brine  and  water  until  water  comes  oletff 
lot  be  too  cold  at  this  season)  put  on  worker,  salt 
three-quarter  ounce  to  the  pound,  rolled  suESciraitly 
to  mix  and  disappear. 

>  pound  prints  and  sold  to  local  customers  delivered 
surplus  packed  at  once  from  worker  into  ten-pound 
and  sold  on  commission  in  New  Yorlt. 
;h  cow's  milk  is  weighed  morning  and  night,  scales 
ht  behind  the  cows  and  weeldy  total  entered  In  farm 

r  a  friend  who  has  a  Babcock  tester  makes  a  test 
ii  cow's  mUk.  At  time  of  last  test,  May  ninetc^itli, 
or  tlie  whole  dairy  was  B.2  per  cent  of  butter  fat) 
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PreTiooB  to  the  Babcock  test  we  used  to  chum  two  potmda  of  milk 
fnim  each  cow  in  a  two  quart  fruit  jar,  results  are  practi>}ally  the 
same  but  the  Babcock  test  saves  time. 

Fifth.  We  are  feeding  ensilage  for  the  third  winter,  Actoal 
ooet  of  ration  for  each  cow  before  we  had  a  silo  was  sevcnteea 
oentH  per  day,  the  first  winter  after,  with  the  same  grain  ration,  the 
cost  per  cow  was  twelve  cents  per  day,  to-day  with  the  ration  as 
above  the  cost  per  day  is  about  eleven  cents. 

The  difference  in  coet  of  food  is  a  fair  index  of  the  valae  of  the 
Bilo.  The  product  is  better,  the  cattle  look  well  and  are  ready 
for  buslnees  all  the  time.  We  try  to  have  the  cows  fresh  in  the 
fait  and  early  winter. 

The  average  yearly  production  per  cow  for  the  past  four  years 
has  been  234  pounds  of  butter;  average  price  for  same  period, 
twenty-sis  cents. 

Sixth.  In  order  to  get  more  manure,  I  have  for  last  two  years 
bought  farrow  cows  (six  or  eight)  in  the  fall  and  turned  them  for 
beef  in  spring,  or  as  soon  as  they  stopped  milking. 

They  have  I'educed  my  butter  record,  but  increased  my  manure 
product  and  brought  something  at  the  butchers.  The  manure  is 
spread  on  the  farm  as  fast  as  made,  except  where  the  crops  are 
growing  or  the  snow  drifts  too  deep  for  the  horses  to  get  through. 

Nothing  less  than  100  wagon  loads  per  year  is  considered  a  fair 
product,  and  we  spread  that  on  thirty-three  acres,  of  which  about 
twenty  acres  are  meadow. 

We  get  good  crops  of  hay,  and  raise  two  seta  of  pigs  yearly. 
Have  nine  young  heifers  of  all  ages,  from  six  weeks  to  two  years. 
As  each  of  these  has  a  butter  bull  for  a  sire  and  a  good  grade  for 
a  dam,  we  hope  in  the  next  four  years  to  have  no  cow  that  will  not 
produce  a  full  300  pounds  butter  per  year. 

Trusting  that  I  have  not  been  too  long  in  the  telling  of  this, 
I  am  yours  very  truly, 

C.  WILSON. 


DAIRY  METHODS  PUEStTED  AT  LAKESIDE  BY  SMITH  ft 

POWELL. 
Geokgb  L.  Fr.ANnKRS,  Esq.,  As/Distant  Dairt/  Coinm-issioner : 

Dear  Sir. —  We  will  very  gladly  answer  your  inquiries  regarding 
our  methods  of  dairying. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  we  have  kept  and  bred  only  pur^ 
recorded  Holsteln-Friesian  cattle;  for  several  years  our  milking 
tows  numbered  from  100  to  150  head,  and  in  a  few  instances  much 

14 
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After  commencing  with  this  breed  it  required  several  years  of 
careful  bi-eeding,  ^electing  and  weeding  before  we  could  make 
our  entire  herd  average  10,000  pounds  of  mUk  in  a  year,  but  after 
this  point  had  once  been  attained,  and  the  milking  tendencies 
had  become  an  established  characteristic  of  every  cow  therein, 
and  by  using  only  sires  in  whose  veins  course  only  the  blood  of 
ancestors  which  had  become  famous  for  their  phenomenal  produc- 
tion, we  not  only  found  that  the  average  yield  of  our  herd  increased 
more  rapidly,  but  it  could  with  less  effort  be  maintained. 

For  many  years  the  average  of  our  entire  herd  of  cows,  including 
heifers,  has  not  been  below  12,000  pounds  of  milk  per  annum  and 
frequently  higher. 

In  1881  our  entire  herd  of  mature  cows  averaged  14,164  pounds 
fifteen  ounces.  In  1882  our  entire  herd,  eight  three-year-old 
heifers,  averaged  12,388  pounds  nine  ounces. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1885  we  found  that  twenty  cows  had 
averaged  15,077  pounds  nine  ounces,  which  included  all  cows  four 
years  old  and  over  which  had  completed  their  records  during  this 
year. 

During  the  same  year  fifteen  two-year-olds  averaged  12,307 
pounds  eight  ounces,  and  twenty-four  two-year-olds,  all  that  had 
completed  their  records,  averaged  10,810  pounds. 

In  1886  our  highest  average  was  made  when  our  mature  cows 
averaged  17,166  pounds  one  ounce,  and  thirty-four  two-year-olds, 
all  that  completed  their  records,  averaged  12,465  pounds  seven 
ounces. 

For  many  years  our  attention  has  been  directed  toward  the 
Improvement  of  the  quality  of  milk,  rather  than  to  the  increase  of 
quantity.  The  results  in  this  direction  have  been  very  marked 
and  gratifying. 

The  quality  has  been  greatly  improved  while  the  quantity  has 
been  maintained. 

Many  years  since  we  began  testing  individual  cows,  with  a  view 
to  prove  by  actual  trial  which  cows  and  what  families  were 
^superior  for  butter,  that  we  might  discard  all  others. 

When*  the  Advanced  Registry  was  adopted  by  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  we  made  that  our  standard,  and  decided  that 
no  cow  could  have  a  place  in  the  breeding  herd  at  "Lakeside^ 
unless  she  was  capable  of  entering  the  Advanced  Registry,  on 
both  the  weekly  butter  and  yearly  milk  tests. 

Butter  records  to  entitle  a  cow  to  this  Advanced  Registry  must 
be  as  follows:  "The  butter  shall  be  of  good,  marketable  quality, 
salted  not  higher  than  one  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter,  and 
worked  free  from  any  excess  of  water  and  buttermilk." 

The  requirements  are  "  not  less  than  nine  pounds  per  week,  if 
oalving  at  just  two  years  old;  not  less  than  eleven  i)ounds,  if  calv- 
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ing  at  just  tbree  years  old;  not  lesa  than  thirteen  pounds,  if  calv- 
ing at  juat  four  years  old;  not  less  than  fifteen  pounds,  if  calving 
at  five  years  or  over;  an  increase  of  nine-one-hundredths  of  an 
ounce  mnet  he  made  for  every  day  above  the  years  two,  three  and 
four." 

The  milk  record  for  long  tests,  which  is  the  one  we  have  adopted, 
is  6,500  poonds  in  ten  consecutive  months  for  two-year-olds, 
three-yearolds  9,700  jwunds  in  ten  months,  four-year-(ddfl  9,:J00 
poFim<te  in  ten  months,  and  five-year-olds  10,700  pounds  in  ten 
monttia 

Tliere  is  also  a  small  fraction  to  be  added  for  each  day  that  the 
cow  exceeds  the  age  8pe<^ed, 

When  these  niles  were  adopted  we  went  systematically  to  wnrJc 
to  test  evCTy  cow  in  our  herd  which  had  not  preriously  been  given 
title  same  kind  of  a  test;  we  also  kept  a  record  of  the  amount  of 
milk  required  to  make  a  pound  of  butter. 

After  ccmunencang  these  testa  it  was  some  years  before  a  <'«w 
made  twenty  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week,  or  averaged  a  pound  of 
butter  from  leas  than  twenty  pounds  of  milk.  Since  then  we  have 
tested  ninety  ooms  whose  records  averaged  twenty  pounds  6  :M-i5 
ounces  per  week;  twenty-two  cows  which  averaged  twenty-four 
pounds  3  7-11  ounces  per  week;  twenty  heifetis,  three  years  old, 
which  averaged  nineteen  pounds  1  3-5  ounces;  twenty-one  heifei'S, 
two  yeoiB  old,  which  averaged  fourteen  pounds,  and  sixty-three 
heifem,  two  years  old,  which  averaged  twelve  pounds  8  8-9  ounces 
per  week. 

It  was  some  years  after  we  began  testing  our  cows  for  butt<;r, 
before  a  week's  test  showed  an  avM^ge  of  a  pound  of  butter  from 
leffi  tiian  twenty  pounds  of  milk;  but  within  the  past  few  yeivrs 
f<xty  oows  have  been  tested  in  our  herd  which  cdiow  an  average 
of  a  pound  o<  butter  from  thirteen  and  one-half  to  eighteen  pounds 
of  milk. 

If  these  figures  show  that  we  have  met  with  suooees  in  our 
effixts  to  improve  our  herd,  as  well  as  the  breed  which  it  repi-e- 
s^itsy  then  the  question  will  natui%Uy  be  asked,  how  >haB  this 
been  aocomplifdied  ?    What  system  has  led  to  such  results  ? 

First.  I%e  most  important  factor  in  the  improvement  of  our 
herd  has  been  careful  and  judicious  breeding,  by  which  means 
have  been  concentrated  and  intensified  in  the  of^^^King  the  desir- 
able characteristics  of  both  progenitm^  and  by  which  the  powt^s 
of  production  either  for  milk  or  butter  can  be  increased  from  gen- 
eration to  generation. 

Suooess  can  be  assured  by  using  only  sucb  progenitors  on  both 
sides  as  jiifssews  in  a  marked  degree,  and  which  have  become  ko 
thoroughly  establi^ed  as  to  be  transmitted,  those  qualities  which 
ai«'dee^red. 
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In  the  of^prlng  these  qualities  fihould  be  thoroughly  estab- 
lished family  oharacteristioB.  Many  a  oow  which  is  individually  a 
superior  producer,  fails  ta  transmit  these  qualities  to  an  offspring 
because  tiiese  traits  are  not  so  thoroughly  established  as  to  be 
transmitted. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  many  breeders  are  disai>pointed  in 
the  offspring  of  bulls  for  Ts^ch  they  have  jwiid  a  high  price  merely 
because  the  dam  has  made  a  large  record.  Look  carefully  to  every 
line  of  breeding  back  through  many  generations  if  you  wisa  to  be 
assured  of  the  best  results. 

Second.  C^eful  and  judicious  selection  in  order  that  we  might 
have  the  best  possible  foundation  —  the  best  of  its  kind  on  Which 
to  improve  by  breeding. 

Third.  Development  —  by  which  means  the  dorman/t  faculties 
are  aflX)used  into  activity  and  growth.  This  is  accomplished  by 
good  care,  judicious  feeding,  proper  selection  of  food,  r^ularity 
in  all  respects^  and  the  watchful  eye  that  pertains  to  the  comfort 
and  heallii  of  the  herd. 

To  keep  our  herd  continually  vigorous  we  replace  all  animals 
which  have  become  defective  with  young  animals  of  our  own 
breeding,  the  older  ones,  excepting  those  which  are  particularly 
desirable  for  breeding  purposes,  being  disposed  of. 

We  have,  however,  found  that  our  cows  are  generally  as  good  at 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  a^e  as  when  younger.    , 

Our  methods  of  feeding  are  ^  follows:  In  the  summer  our 
cows  are  turned  to  pasture,  with  no  grain,  when  pastures  are  fresh 
and  abundant^  but  as  the  feed  becomes  short  a  small  grain  ration, 
consisting  of  about  equal  parts  by  weight  of  bran,  ground  oats, 
and  corn  meal  is  added,  and  increased  according  to  the  necessities 
of  the  case. 

In  the  autumn  our  cows  are  put  into  the  stables  nights,  before 
the  weather  becomes  cold  and  frosty.  During  the  winter  they  are 
fed  on  ensilage  and  hay — sometimes  half  and  half  but  more  fre- 
quently two-thirds  of  ensilage  to  one-third  of  hay. 

They  are  also  fed  roots  in  small  quantities,  beets  and  carrots  — 
the  latter  being  far  preferable  —  and  a  grain  feed,  the  same  mix- 
ture as  above,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  linseed  meal,  from  six 
to  eighteen  pounds  per  day,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  ani- 
mal and  the  flow  of  milk. 

This  is  divided  in  three  feeds  per  day.  Our  dry  cows  and  those 
giving  a  small  amount  of  milk  are  fed  no  grain. 

Our  cows  are  watered  in  the  stable,  as  we  think  they  ^ould  be, 
but  are  turned  into  a  yard  to  drink,  and  watered  from  a  trough 
where  the  chill  has  some  seasons  been  taken  oft  the  water  by 
turning  in  a  steam-pipe. 
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Borne  years  we  have  not  done  this;  bat  allow  na  to  say  that  we 
would  not  advise  other  breeders  to  follow  our  example  in  this 
respect  We  ahould  recommend  watering  in  the  bam,  and  iu  cold 
weather  the  water  should  be  tempered,  so  aa  to  produce  do 
chill,  and  turn  the  cows  into  a  yard  which  is  protected  from 
the  bleak  nOTth  winds  for  eiercise,  but  where  they  will  get  no 
water. 

When  fresh  and  giving  a  la^e  flow  our  cows  an;  milked  three 
times  per  day,  but  after  they  have  been  in  milk  Bome  time,  and 
the  flow  is  not  so  great,  they  are  milked  twice  a  day. 

A  record  is  kept  of  every  milking  of  every  cow.  Our  soales, 
which  hang  in  the  milk-room,  are  adjusted  so  a»  to  ta]:e  out  the 
weight  of  the  pail  without  any  deduction  being  made  by  the 
milker,  the  exact  weight  of  the  milk  being  given  in  each  instau'^e. 

A  blackboard  is  hung  on  the  side  of  the  wall,  where  each 
TnitVitig  is  registered  at  the  time.  This  is  drawn  off  by  the  fore- 
man each  day  on  a  monthly  milk  book,  which  contains  the  name 
of  each  cow  on  a  page  by  itself,  and  the  name  <if  the  luUker;  each 
man  having  so  many  cows  under  his  chaise,  which  he  is  required 
to  milk  regularly,  commencing  at  a  stated  time  at  each  milking, 
and  milking  the  cows  in  the  same  order  each  day. 

At  the  close  of  each  month  these  monthly  milk  books  ai-e 
replaced  by  new  ones  and  taken  to  the  office  where  the  record  of 
each  cow  .is  carefully  footed  and  entered  on  a  'n>ok  kept  for  the 
purpose. 

We  can  thus  give  any  day's,  month's  or  year's  record  of  any 
cow  for  many  years. 

Immediately  after  milking,  the  milk  is  carried  to  the  creamery 
where  it  is  strained  in  a  large  vat,  preparatory  lo  riinuini;  thrungh 
the  separator. 

The  cream  is  then  put  into  a  large  pan  and  ripeni>d  pn;paratory 
to  churning  —  our  butter-maker  depending  upon  his  taste  when 
the  cream  is  in  proper  condition  for  churning.  The  cream  ia 
churned  at  a  t^nperatare  of  fifty-eight  degrees  in  summer  aod 
sixty  degrees  in  winter. 

When  the  batter  is  in  the  granulated  state  the  butteimilk 
is  drawn  off  and  the  batter  is  thoroughly  washed  in  cold  water 
until  it  comes  out  free  from  buttermilk  and  entirely  clear. 

It  is  then  rinsed  with  brine  so  aa  to  remove  every  particle  of 
buttermilk.  It  is  then  salted  one  ounce  to  the  pound,  carefully 
stirred  but  not  worked,  and  put  into  a  tub  where  it  stands  for 
twenty-four  hours  when  it  is  worked  and  packed. 

Oup  butter  has  been  sold  for  edx  years  to  one  firm  in  this  city. 
It  ia  packed  in  emal]  crocks  of  from  six  to  twelve  pounds  and 
ddirered  to  th^n  fresh  after  churning  and  is  deli7ei'ed  by  them 
at  once,  in  the  original  package,  to  their  customers. 


'.  * 
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This  method  has  seemed  to  give  the  very  best  satisfa^jtion. 

The  party  who  handles  our  butter  claims  (hat  he  has  always 
paid  Tis  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent 
above  the  price  obtained  by  the  usual  class  of  butter-makers. 

By  keeping  the  record  of  the  milk  production  of  each  individu:d 
cow  and  by  occasionally  making  a  week's  butter  test  of  each,  we 
can  easily  determine  which  cows  are  profitable  and  we  would  at 
once  recommend  every  dairyman  to  procure  a  set  of  scales  and  a 
blackboard,  and  a  book  properly  ruled,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  record  of  every  cow  in  his  herd,  for  a  year. 

This  is  the  greatest  educator  of  any  method  we  have  ever 
known  to  be  adopted. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  regarding  ensilage,  we  will  say  that 
we  have  fed  it  largely  for  at  least  ten  to  twelve  years. 

"When  properly  grown  and  properly  put  up  we  believe  it  to  be 
an  excellent  food,  and  profitable. 

We  believe  it  to  be  healthy  for  stock,  and  that  it  produces  a 
superior  quality  of  milk  and  butter. 

Of  course,  poor  ensilage  is  worthless,  and  should  never  be  used; 
the  com  should  be  well  grown,  so  as  to  produce  good  ears,  and 
should  be  cut  when  the  com  is  well  glazed. 

To  keep  our  stables  free  from  odor  the  .nanure  is  removed 
twice  a  day  and  the  drops,  which  are  made  tight,  and  in  the  liot- 
tom  of  which,  after  cleaning,  we  sprinkle  cut  stniw  or  muck,  and 
sometimes  use  plaster. 

Our  manure  is  drawn  directly  to  the  field,  whenever  the  ground 
is  in  condition  to  receive  it  and  the  roads  are  such  as  to  make  it 
practicable;  when  this  cannot  be  done  it  is  wlieole4  directly  to  a 
covered  manure  shed  with  a  cement  wall,  so  as  to  keep  oat  all 
rain  water  and  to  retain  all  the  liquids. 

This,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  is  drawn  upon  the  land 
where  we  wish  to  use  it;  our  idea  being  that  there  is  less  waste 
when  manure  Is  immediately  put  upon  the  soil  than  in  any  ot^er 
manner  of  handling  it.  This,  however,  is  not  practical  when  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  ice,  especially  if  the  land  is 
sloping,  for  in  such  a  case  there  is  usually  a  large  waste  by  being 
washed  away  by  the  first  rains. 

If  any  dairyman  or  farmer  can  be  benefited  by  our  experience 
it  will  afford  us  great  pleasure.  • 

Very  truly  yours, 

SMITHS  &  POWELL. 

The  work  performed  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  State, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  sixth  division,  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  report  of  the  assistant  conmoissioner  in  charge^  and 
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ifi  attached  hereto  as  a  part  of  the  appendix.  In  addition  to  the 
work  BO  reported  by  them,  the  work  performed  in  the  flrat  and 
dxth  division,  oomprising  fonrteoi  counties,  is  in  the  aggregate 
as  foUowB:  We  hare  inspected  milk  delivered  at  factories  within 
these  coonties  from  307  different  dairies. 

We  have  made  2,500  examinations  of  milk  being  sold  upon  ilie 
streets  in  cities  and  vUiages.  We  Iiave  taken  twenty-one  samples 
of  milk  to  the  chemist  We  have  made  an  examination  of  Tine- 
gar  1>eing  sold  in  these  dirisions  and  iiave  taken  four  samples 
to  the  (demist  for  analysisL 

The  proeecntionB  in  ttiU  diviaion  have  been  as  follows: 

CASE  No.  2816. 

The  Pkoplb  v.  Aban  Vail. 

Police  Court,  before  Justice  Stephens. 

Warrant  Issaed  April  2,  1891;    answered  to  April  3,  1891; 

adjunmed  to  Apnl  9,  1891.    Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-flre 

dollars. 

Witnesses:  James  S-  Byan,  Bimon  Nussbanm;  R  D.  Clark, 
chemist. 

CASE  No.  3439. 

The  People  v.  Andbew  Schellee. 
Police  Cov/rt^  before  Justice  Stephens. 
Warrant  issued  September  21,  1891;   answered  t»  September 
21,  189L    Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-flve  dollars. 

WitnesBes:  Simon  Nnsebaum,  Charles  Burke  and  R  D.  Clark, 
ohemist. 

CASE  No.  3444. 

The  People  n.  Fbed  Ckamkb. 

Police  Court,  before.  Justice  Stephens. 

Warrant  issued  October  7,  1891;  returnable  October  19,  1891; 

adjourned  to  October  21,  1891.    Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty- 

flTe  dollaiB. 

Witnesses:  Simon  Nnssbaum,  Ctiarles  Borke  and  R  D.  Clai^, 
chemist. 
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CASE  m.  343& 

People  v.  A.  G.  Lodewick. 

Police  Court^  before  Justice  Stephens, 

Warrant  isBued  August  18, 1891.  Upon  arraignment  defendant 
pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

Witnesses:  Simon  Nussbaum,  Charles  Burke  and  B  D.  Clark, 
chemist 


CASE  No.  177  — YiNEGAR. 

People  v,  Stewart  &  Wilson. 
Police  Courts  before  Justice  Donahoe^  Troy^  K.  Y. 

Warrant  issued  ;   answered  to 

Defendant  examined  before  Justice  Donahoe  i 

and  discharged. 

Witnesses:   Simon  Nussbaum,  Charles  Burke  and  R  D.  Clark, 
chemist. 

Information  was  laid  before  the  grand  jury  of  Rensselaer 
county  on  the  day  of  ,  1891;   said  jury  failed  to 

find  an  indictment.  The  nature  of  this  case  was  such  that  we 
deemed  it  necessary  not  to  cease  our  attempts  with  these  two 
failures.  The  vinegar  itself  was  not  cider  vinegar,  it  was  in  Imi- 
tation or  semblance  of  cider  vinegar  and  was  sold  as  and  for  ddcr 
vinegar  to  the  customers  of  said  Stewart  &  Wilson,  as  was  shown 
by  the  testimony  before  Justice  Donahoe.  At  least  the  testimony 
showed  that  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Stewart  &  Wilson  so  stated 
to  one  of  our  agents.  For  these  reasons  we  brought  a  Supreme 
Court  action  for  a  penalty  of  |200,  as  provided  by  section  7  chap 
ter  615  of  the  Laws  of  1889.  This  action  is  still  pending  and  was 
No.  263  upon  the  calendar  of  the  last  term  of  court  held  in 
Bensselaer  county.  The  court  adjourned,  however,  before  reach- 
fng  this  case. 
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CASE  No.  ira 

The  People  v.  Wm  E.  Drmlanb. 
PoUoe  Court,  before  JitdHce  Stephens. 
Warrant  lamed  Jamiai?  30, 1S91 ;  answered  to  FebnuTy  4, 1881, 
by  pleadiog  not  gaUij.  A  partial  ezamlnatioii  was  bad  and  ezami- 
natioii  adjoonted  to  February  19,  1891,  at  which  time  the  eiounl- 
nation  was  conclnded.  March  seventeenth,  Police  Jnstice  Stepbent 
rendered  b!s  decision,  holding  ihe  defendant  for  trial  for  Spenlal 
Seflsions,  March  thirty-flmt  Special  Besalons  pleaded  not  guilty. 
April  ,  1891,  idefendant  withdrew  former  plea  and  pleaded 
guilty. 

CASE  No.  186. 

The  People  v.  J.  J.  Shea.. 

Police  Court,  Justice  Eisetmiinger,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Warrant    issued    May    5,    1891;    answered  to  May  7,    1891. 

Adjoomed  to  May  fourteenth,   to ,  May  twenty-second,  to  May 

twenty-ninth.    May  twenty-ninth  defendant  examined  and  held 

for   grand    jni?.     September  16,  1891,  Information  laid  before 

grand  jui^,  and  a  bill  of  indictment  was  found.    November  13, 

1891,  the  caae  was  moved  for  trial  at  Oy^  and  Terminer  before 

Mr.  Jnatice  Tappen. 

The  caae  waa  given  to  tlie  jury  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  November  11, 
1891 ;  thety  -were  out  nnlJI  3  p.  m.  and  came  in  and  retorted  to  the 
oonrt  that  it  was  impossible  for  thran  to  agree  and  were  there- 
opon  discharged.  This  case  b^g  apon  an  Indictment  will  be 
tried  again  at  the  next  teim  fA  court 
U 
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Bon  of  this  department,  In  18 
lion  that  had  a  datr,?^  or  daily 
Qst  the  imitation  or  adultei 
iana,  which  bad  a  law  r^tiyi 
Bting  in  tliat  State  at  that  t 
tionality  of  the  law,  created 
islatore  of  this  State  at  tl 
(deomargailne  law  (chapter  2 
Dairy  ConunisBion. 
ing  States  have  created  daii; 
orado,  Connecticnt,  lo^va,  M 
and  Wisconsin,,  to  say  nothli 
■ominion  of  Canada.  Seven  I 
ard  for  milk;  they  are  as  foU( 


FOB  Qdalitt  of  Milk. 
'assackuaetts. 


Michigan. 


S9  to  1.033. 

jravity  at  sixty  d^reea  P., 
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New  Jersey. 

Percent. 

Water 88 

SoUda   12 

New  York. 

Water    88 

Total  solids \ 12 

FatB    3 

V&i-mont. 

Per  cent. 

Total  soMb .' \ 12.5 

BolidB,  exclusive  of  fat  9.26 

Id  May  and  Jane  twelve  per  cent  solids  only. 

Wisconsin. 

Fercent, 

Pure  butter  fats 3 

The  annual  manufacture  of  oleomai^arine,  at  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  the  Dairy  Cotmaission  of  tlie  State  of  New  York, 
was  estimated  at  a  hundred  millions  of  pounds,  whereas  the  esti- 
mates of  the  year  1891  is  43,000,000  pounda 

It  is  g^erally  conceded  in  this  State,  by  people  who  know,  and 
denied  by  no  one  that  I  am  aware  of,  that  pore  milk  is  now  the 
rule  In  the  state  of  New  York  and  impure  milk  the  exception, 
whereas,  prior  to  the  existence  of  tMs  department,  the  reverse  of 
this  proposition  was  true. 

It  wopld  seem  from  a  general  view  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  is  along  tke  line  of  pore  products,  and  tke  States,  one  by 
one,  slowly  but  surely,  are  failing  into  the  lines  of  those  views 
and  providing  means  to  obtain  such  results.  While  "Sew  York 
State  has  been  tke  pioneer  in  nearly  every  movement  of  this  kind 
Minnesota  has  taken  a  step  in  advance  of  this  State  in  one  respect ; 
she  has  established  a  standard  for  cheese,  requiring  that  the  per- 
centage of  fat,  in  full-cream  cheese,  shall  be  forty  per  cent  of 
the  total  solids.  The  Legislature  of  that  State  creato.1  this  stiind- 
ard  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Dairy  Oommissioner 
of  Minnesota  and  the  State  Dairyman's  AssocIatbiQ 


"^ 
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Whether  thdr  example  Bhonld  be  followed  in  this  respeot  is  a 
question  that  I  will  not  discuss  here.  I  will  content  myseU  with 
submitting  the  proposition  that,  on  the  wholes  the  progress  in 
these  matters  is  in  the  right  direction^  being  along  the  line  of 
honest  products  and  in  the  interest  of  the  oonsnmlng  public 
directly,  and  incidentally  in  the  interest  of  the  honest  iiroduoers. 

J,  K   BROWN, 
New  York  State  Dairy  Commissiimer. 


APPENDIX. 


In  the  tipitendlx  to  thia  report  will  "be  found  tlie  rcpt'rts  of  the 
aniatant  commiBdonera  aa  followe: 
For  the  seeond  divlBlon,  report  of  B.  P.  Van  Valkenbnrgh. 
For  the  third  division,  report  of  R  D.  Tnthill. 
For  the  fourth  diTidoo,  r^mrt  of  P.  J.  Bntley. 
Fur  the  fifth  division,  report  of  J.  H.  Brown. 
For  the  tev-enth  diTieion,  report  of  P.  H.  Parf»r. 
For  the  eighth  divlBlon,  rep(»>t  of  John  H.  Foley. 
For  the  ninth  division,  retort  of  Geo.  Zillig. 
For  the  tenth  division,  report  of  James  W.  MoMahun. 
Also,  report  of  Cheese  Instructor  Qeo.  A.  Smith. 
A}ao,  report  of  CSieese  Instmctor  W.  W.  HalL 
Also,  report  of  Cheese  Instrootor  M.  T.  Morgan, 
And  the  report  of  Dr.  R  D.  Cliu-k,  department  chemist 


'Report  of  B.  F.  Van  Valkenburgh. 


Hon.  J06IAH  K.  Ekown,  New  York  State  Dairy  Commissioner  : 

Sir, —  ]  have  the  honor  to  sahmit  thie,  my  cightli  unDiial  report, 
as  assistant  commissioner,  giving  in  detail  the  work  performed  in 
the  second  division  of  the  dairy  department  during  the  yoar  ended 
September  2'),  3S91. 

The  work  in  this  division  of  the  department  !ias  pronressed  on 
th«  HBual  line  and  nothing  of  special  interest  hits  ocouiTetl,  except 
titat  the  mannfactorera  of  oleomargarine  in  tlie  eastern  and 
Tveatem  Plates  have  made  greater  exertion  during  the  past  year 
to  again  introduce  their  goods,  claiming  that  they  were  protected 
by  the  United  States  courts  under  the  original  jmi^kage  decision. 
ITieir  agents  liave  made  strenuous  efEorts  to  induce  retail  butter 
dealers  to  liaiidle  their  goodB,  but  have  met  with  very  little 
success,  the  denlera  being  a,ware,  fi-om  former  experience,  that  the 
State  dairy  txperts  were  on  the  alert  and  that  they  w^re  liable  to 
be  dlacovei-ed  with  the  goods  in  their  possession,  should  th^ 
attempt  to  handle  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  maauracmrers 
have,  tliroogli  tlieir  agents,  continued  to  canvass  during  the  entire 
year,  assiuning  that  they  were  protected  under  the  orlgiivU  pack- 
age decision  against  prosecution.  The>y  have  nsed  every  urgu- 
nient  tluit  ingenuity  could  devise  to  induce  citi7*na  of  the  State 
«t  New  York  to  violate  the  laws  but  they  have  succeeded  in 
persuading  oulj'  six  butter  dealers  in  this  division  to  take  the 
risk  of  handling  their  goods.  These  parties  were  soon  discovered 
and  were  T>i'Oi^(^<^ted,  a  detailed  statement  of  whick  will  appear 
later  in  this  ivport.  The  agents  of  the  manuf.TCtui-ers  of  oleo- 
mai^iine  have  met  with  a  little  better  succe.<<s  in  inducin;;  hotel 
and  restaurant  keepers  to  serve  their  goods  upon  their  tables, 
eleven  of  v/honi  were  detected  and  prosecuted,  a  detailed  report 
•x>f  which  will  also  appear. 
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be  emi^oyee  of  tiie  Dairy  Couimiasiun  coutinnally 
watching  ever;  avenue  tlirough  wlilcli  oleomar- 
•  distributed  and  following  it  to  ita  destination 
fered  at  the  different  raShuad  iepota,  ateamboat 
.pren  offices.  I  have  found  the  plan  of  watching 
'  which  these  adulterated  goodd  must  arrive,  In 
tributed  witliin  the  Btate,  and  fullowing  them  to 
Q  a  much  cheaper  and  better  plan  than  to  ^o  fr<Ka 
[nspectang,  and  from  one  hotel  or  restaurant  to 
ng  the  butter  or  imitation  of  the  same  on  th^ 

ic  during  the  vear  danonstrates  chat  but  a  email 
rious  goods  have  been  shipped  into  the  Btate  dnr- 
,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  retort  of  eases  prosecuted 
vith,  showing  that  only  seventeen  have  lieen  dia- 
>r  selling  these  imitadons  of  butter  in  Tlolation  of 
the  year. 

«n  but  one  license  to  sell  oleomarfjarlne  issued 
States  authoritlee  in  this  division  of  the  departs 
le  past  year;  this  license  was  issued  in  March 
Armour  &  Go.  of  Chlca^,  Illinois,  who  have 
in  the  city  of  New  Yoric  Very  soon  after  they 
nse,  they  cansed  one  of  their  employes,  Henry 
arrested.  The  prosecution  was  brought  by  W,  L. 
charged  said  Henry  Raphael  with  selling  oleo- 
,iolation  of  the  State  law,  evidently  with  the 
ting  the  ori^nal  package  question.  The  attorneys 
Co.  called  upon  and  requested  me,  as  representa- 
ry  CommisBion,  to  assume  control  of  the  proeeon- 
ve  case;  this  I  refnsed  to  do  until  I  could  confer 
IX  consulting  with  you  it  was  decided  to  have  one 
}  for  the  Daily  Commissicm  examine  into  the  mat- 
learning  all  of  the  fEutts  in  the  case,  came  to  the 
it  was  not  a  propOT  case  for  the  Dairy  Oommla- 
te,  as  it  was  evidently  a  coUusive  case  and  one  in 
;  of  material  interest  could  be  determined.    Very 
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8oon  thereafter  the  case  was  discontinued.  The  following  statis- 
ticBy  taken  In  part  from  my  last  annual  report^  show  the  amonnt 
of  oleomar|::arine  conBmned  In  the  United  States  darln;;  the  last 
six  years.  The  great  increase  in  the  amount  consumed  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  is  no  doubt  in  j)art  caused  by  the 
higher  price  of  butter  during  that  year,  but  mainly  owing  to  the 
original  package  decision,  which  has  encouraged  the  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  in  oleomargarine  and  given  them  greater  facili- 
ties to  erade  prosecution  under  State  lawa  StiU,  it  has  had  but 
little  effect  in  the  State  of  New  York  as  the  manufacturers  do 
not  seem  to  want  to  raise  the  original  package  question  in  this 
State^  in  a  way  to  f au-ly  test  the  same. 

Very  soon  after  the  case  commenced  by  Armour  &  Ck>.  was  dis- 
continued, I  attempted  to  make  such  a  case  against  them  as  would 
fairly  raise  the  imjKnrtant  questions^  but  after  repeated  efforts  to 
purchase  oleomargarine  from  their  New  York  firm,  both  oi)enly 

and  surreptitiously,  I  failed  to  purchase  the  goods  in  any  manner. 

• 

The  representative  of  the  firm  saying  that  they  would  not  sell  as 
it  would  in  all  probability  get  both  the  purchaser  and  themselves 
into  trouble  und^  the  State  law.  This  shows  that  while  Armour 
&  Oo.  were  not  willing  to  sell  oleomargarine  openly,  that  they 
were  willing  to  sell  it  through  their  agents,  which  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  to  a  slight  extent^  in  fact,  the  quantity  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  introducing  into  the  State  haa  not  equalled  one 
package  of  oleomargarine  to  every  one  thousand  paekjiges  of  but- 
ter consumed.  But^  should  the  force  under  the  Dairy  Commis- 
sion, for  any  reason,  be  withdrawn  from  duty,  the  cities  and  coun- 
try towns  would  be  flooded  with  these  fraudulent  goods  within 
one  month  after  it  was  known  that  that  force  was  not  on  active 
duty. 

The  following  table  compiled  from  the  statement  of  the  manu- 
facturers referred  to  for  1886  and  the  reports  of  the  commissionerB 
of  internal  revenue,  show  the  amount  manufactured  and  sold  dinr- 
iog  the  past  six  years,  to  wit: 

Pounds. 

Manufacturers'  estimate  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1886    100,000,000 
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Founds. 

June  30, 1886,  to  Noveiuber  1,  1886,  estimated  at ,     3,305,376 

Eight  monthB  internal  revenue  report  to  June  30, 

1887    21,694^624 


For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887 25,000,000 


For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  revenue  report. .  34,325,527 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  revenue  rep(Mrt. .  35,664,026 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  revenue  report. .  30,960,286 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  revenue  report. .  43,215,512 


The  following  BtatistioB,  taken  from  my  last  annual  report^ 
Ahowtag  the  amount  of  butter  handled  in  New  York  do  not  show 
any  increase  during  the  years  ending  November  1,  1885,  1886  and 
1887,  but  show  that  about  the  same  amount  was  received  each 
year,  which  is  accounted  for  by  thB  fact  that  oleomargarine  was 
f<»rmerly  8hipi)ed  by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  as  butter,  and 
entered  into  the  statistics  as  such,  there  being  no  way  to  separate 
the  two.  In  addition  to  the  oleomargarine  received  from  other 
States,  and  included  in  the  figures  hereinafter  given,  there  was  a 
large  quantity  made  in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York,  previous 
to  1886,  not  included  in  these  figures,  therefore,  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  butter  for  the  New  York  market  within  the  past  five 
years  has  equaled  the  amount  of  oleomargarine  formerly  consumed, 
and  has  also  supplied  the  increase  of  population  with  butter. 

The  following  statistics,  showing  the  number  of  i)ounds  and 
value  of  butter  received  in  New  York  city,  yearly,  from  1882  to 
1889,  inclusive,  copied  from  my  last  annual  report,  may  be  of 
interest  as  showing  the  decline  from  1882  to  1885,  and  the  advance 
jErom  1885  to  1888,  and  for  comparison  with  the  receipts  and  value 
of  the  product  handled  during  the  years  ending  October  31,  1889 
and  1890. 

The  receipts  and  value  of  butter  handled  in  New  York  city  for 
nine  years,  ending  November  30,  1890,  were  as  follows: 


'A 

c 

\ 
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Fob  tuk  Ybab  Ending  Novembsb  80,  1883. 
Eastern,  44,216,990  ponnde,  valoed  at  twenty- 

nine  and  on&JLaU  cents  per  potmd $13,048,617  OS 

Western,  35,648,850  ponn^  rained  at  twmty- 

ei^t  cents  per  p(Hind 0,981,678  00 


Tot^  79,864,840  pounds   :       (23,026,295  05 


FoK  THE  Teak  Ending  November  30,  1883. 

Eastern,  44,804,060  pounds^  valued  at  twenty- 
edx  cents  per  ponud 111,649,066  60 

Western,  45,743,850  ponnds,  valued  at  twenty- 
four  cents  per  pound 10,978,524  00 


Total,  90,547,910  pounds   |22,627,579  60 


For  TiiK  Year  Ending  November  30,  1884. 
!8,263,820  pounds,  valued  at  twenty-four 

and  one-half  cents  per  pound 19,374,635  90 

Western,  49,853,350  poonds,  valued  at  twenty-two 
cents  per  pound  10,967,737  00 


Total,  88,117,170  pounds  #20,342,372  90 


Fob  the  Year  Endino  October  31,  1885. 
Eastern,  39,480,350  pounds,  valued  at  twenty-two 

cents  per  ponnd    (8,685,677  00 

Weetem,  54,086,500  pounds,  valued  at  twenty  cents 

per  pound    10,817,300  00 


Total,  93,566,850  pounds   (19,502,977  00 


These  fignree  show,  by  comparing  1885  with  1882,  that  the 
receipts  for  1885  were  13,702,010  pounds  in  excess  of  1882,  but 
the  marketable  value  was  (3,522,313.05  less.  In  order  to  show 
the  real  difference,  take  the  receipts  of  1885,  93,566,850  pounda^ 
and  value,  eastern  at  twenty-nine  and  one-half  cents  and  western 
at  twenty-eight  cents,  the  same  as  thejirices  of  1882,  and  we  would 
have  a  total  of  (26,790,923.25.    Iteduct  the  actual  value  of  1885, 
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919,602,977,  showing  a  loss  on  amonnt  handled  fhns  compared  of 
17,287,496^6,  by  ghrinkage  in  value  in  fhe  fonr  years. 

The  leoeipts  and  yalae  of  butter  handled  in  New  York  oity,  for 
the  year  ending  October  81, 1^,  were  as  follows: 
Bastem,   38,986,620  pounds,  valued  at  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  cents  per  pound 99,161,697  20 

IVTestem,  64,716,000  pounds,  valued  at  twenty-one 
and  a  half  cents  per  pound 11,763,940  00 

Total,  93,701,620  pounds  9^,926,687  20 

Deduct  value  of  product  handled  in  1886 19,602,977  00 

Net  gain  in  1886  over  1886 91,^2,560  20 

Total  value  of  milk  and  cream  handled  in 
New  York  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 
16»6    98,160,750  00 

The  receipts  and  value  of  butter,  milk  and  cream  for  the  year 
ending  October  31,  1887,  were  as  follows: 

BUTTEB. 

Bastem,  37,062,130  pounds,  valued  at  twenty-four 
cents  per  pound 98,894,911  90 

Western,  56,650,350  pounds,  valued  at  twenty-two 

cents  per  pound 12,463,077  00 

Total,  93,712,480  pounds,  valued  at 921,357,988  20 

RTalue  of  milk  and  cream 9,499,900  00 

Total  930,857,888  20 

Deduct  value  of  butter,  milk  and  cream  handled 
in  1886  29,086,287  20 

Net  gain  in  1887  over  1886 91,771,601  00 

!A.dd  net  gain  in  cheese  of  1887  over  1886 687,843  00 

Total  net  gain  on  butter,  cheese,  milk  and 
cream  handled  in  New  York  in  1887  over 
1886 92,459,444  00 
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The  receipts  and  valne  of  dairy  products  handled  in  New  York 
city  dnring  the  year  ending  October  31,  1888,  were  as  follows: 

BUTTBB. 

Eastern,  31,784,410  pounds,  valued  at  twenty-four 
and  one-half  cents  per  pound 17,787,180  45 

Western,  63,467,960  pounds,  valued  at  twenty-two 
and  one^half  cents  per  pound 14,278,038  75 

Total  value  of  butter  handled 122,065,219  20 

Cheese. 

Eastern,  98,877,955  pounds,  valued  at  ten  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound f  10,382,185  27 

Western,  3,637,260  i)ounds,  valued  at  eight  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound 309,167  10 

In  transit  for  export,  7,636,850  pounds,  valued  at 
ten  cents  per  pound 763,685  00 

Total,  110,152,065  pounds,  valued  at |11,455,037  37 


Milk. 

Orude^  gallons  58,678,390 

Cream,  gallons 1,191,940 

Oondensed  milk,  gallons,  pearl 751,><30 

Total  (valued  at  |9,662,500),  gallons 00,622,360 


Total  value  of  butter  handled 122,065,219  20 

JEFotal  value  of  cheese  handled 11,455,037  37 

Total  value  of  milk  and  cream  handled 9,652.500  00 

Total 143,172,756  57 

Deduct  total  value  of  dairy  product  handled  in 

1887    43,047,771  02 


Net  gain  in  1888  over  1887 ?124,9S5  55 

20 


1 
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in  in  Talne  over  1887  is  liglit^  for  the  rettaoa  tEak  the 
rice  of  cheese  has  been  one  cent  p«  poand  lower  tUim 
Ithongh  butter  aTeraged  one-lialf  cent  higher, 
eipts  and  valae  of  dairy  prodncte  bandied  in  New  York 
g  the  year  ending  October  31,  1889,  were  as  follows: 

BUTTKB. 

30,626,610    pounds,    valued    at   twenty- 

aits  per  pound f7,04i,129  30 

77,820,650  pounds,  rained  at  twenty- 
t6  per  pound L*J,342.33«  50 

,  108,447,260  pounds,  valued  at._. 123,386,466  80 

Cheese. 
101,712,655  pounda,  valued  at  ten  cents 

ind   110,171,265  50 

3,660,120  pounds,  valued  at  nine  cents 

ind   329,4J0  80 

,  105,372,775  pounds,  valued  at *10.300,fi76  30 

Milk. 
m  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  thou- 
iree  hundred  and  eighty-seven  cans  of 

lilk  of  ten  gallons 64,213,870 

X.    thousand    sts    hundred    and    seven 
iDsweetened    cond^ised    milk    of    ten 

766,070 

[red  and  thirty-two  thousand  two  hun- 
od   ed^ty-foup   cans   of  cream   of   ten 

1,322,8-10 

gallons   CiV102,780 

t  |ft.uft0,500  00 


ng  to  Qis  estimate  of  those  best  informed  on  the  subject, 
e  been  1,500,000  for^-qoart  caiM  of  milk  produced  within 
of  New  York  during  the  year,  reported  sold  to  con- 
QOst  of  which  reaches  this  market  in  !i  condensed  form 
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in  email  cans,  valaed  in  the  cnide  etate  at  12,175,000,  maMiig  a 
total  of  111,676,000. 

Total  value  of  butter  handled 123,386,466  80 

Total  Talne  of  cheese  handled 10,300,676  30 

Total  Talne  of  mlllr,  cream  and  condensed  milk 
handled    11,675,500  00 

Tottal ¥45,562,033  10 

Deduct  total  valne  of  daiiy  product  handled  in 

1888    13,172,756  51 

Net  gain  in  1889  over  1888  ia |2,3S9,'^6  59 

Less   Talne   of    condensed   milk    in   small    cans, 

1888    2,175,00)1  00 

Total    1214,870  59 

The  peceipts  of  eastern  butter  for  the  year  ending  fictober  31, 
1889,  were  r,157,800  pounds  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  wliile 
the  amount  of  cheese  received  was  2,834,700  pounds  in  excess  of 
1888,  diowing  that  just  about  the  same  amount  of  product  of  the 
dairy  in  butter  and  cheese  from  the  State  of  Kew  York  has  been 
marketed  as  In  liie  previous  year. 

Hie  receipts  and  value  of  dairy  products  handled  in  New  York 
dty  during  the  year  ending  October  31, 1890,  wcto  ab  follows: 

BrTTF.K. 

Eastern,  2(i,r.f;0,fi60  pounds,  valued  at  twenty 

wnts  per  pound   ?.>,312.I32  00 

WeBtem,  71,(194,500  pounds,  valued  at  eighteen 

i:eurs  ]>ei'  pound   12.7»T,0'!0  00 

Total,  97,655,160  pounds,  valued  at $l>i.lO'.I.Tt2  00 

Cheese. 
EoBteiTi,  102,116,115  pounds,  valued  at  uine  and 

three-fourths  cents  per  pound ' t0,!)r>(l,52fi  22 

Western,  3,48;t,0»0  pounds,  valued  at  eight  centa 

per  pound    27>i.l'17  20 

Total.  305,601,205  pounds,  valued  at $iy.2;!5,ire  42 
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Milk. 
vo  himdred  and  ^^ty-flre  thooHand 
red  and  ninety-four  cans  crude  mnk 

lions  each 02,852,940 

thonaand  three  hundred  and  iiixt7- 
B  unsweetened  condesosed  mflk  of  ten 

ich   693,670 

d  and  Uiirty-BeTen  thousand  three 
and  twenty-two  cans  cream  of  ten 

ith V7:t,220 

o  produced  within  the  8tate  of  !New 
sold  during  the  year  to  condoisers, 
which  readies  this  mat^et  in  con- 
nns  in  sm^  cans,  a  large  amount  of 
k  estimated  to  be  equal  to  1,650,000 
•udc  milk  of  t^  gallons  each 11,650,000 

KiUoiiH    76,569,830 

|ia,O85,lP0O  00 

of  butter  handled f  18,109,142  00 

of  cheese  handled 1033,172  42 

of  milk,  cream  and  condensed  milk 
|. ll^0^'r..000  00 

■Hlue   |:40,427,:Ul  42 

pt  and  value  of  dairy  products  handled  in  New  Yorft 
the  year  ending  October  31,  1891,  were  aa  follows: 

BUTTEH. 

15,301  packages  of  aeventy  pounds 
27,(>71,070  pounds,  valued  at  twenty- 

ts  i)ei-  pound |fi,3f!t,346  10 

,40^,324  packages  of  fifty  poimds 
7'),J]6,200  pounds,  valued  at  twenty- 
per  pound   U.7S7,-I02  00 

onndd,  95,087,270,  value ?21,ir.l,748  10 
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Cheese. 
Esatem,  80,95^,200  pounds,  valued  at  ten  cents 

per  pound  |S.iJ95,»20  00 

Western,  3^31,960  pounds^  valaed  at  nine  cents 

per  imnnd 299,875  50 


Total  poanda,  90,391,150,  value |S,995,?95  50 

Milk. 
Six  million  three  hundred  and  five  tiionaand 

seven  hundred  and  siity-dx  cans  of  crude  milk 

of  ten  ftallona  each  03,057,666 

Sizl-v-nine  tboneand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  cans  of  unsweetened  condensed  milk  of 

titn  gallons  each  699,890 

Outi  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  cans  of 

cream  oi  tfn  gallons  each  1,411,980 

There  ia  also  produced  within  the  State  of  New 

York  and  sold  daring  the  jeer  to  ccoid^isers, 

moHt  of  which  reaches  the  New  York  maricet 

in  condensed    form  in  small    cans,  a  la^e 

amoiiiit  of  crude  milk  estimated  to  be  not  less 

than    17,500,000 

Total  gallons  82,699,530 

\alue4l  at  |U,12»,677  00 

Tot^  value  of  butter  handled f21,151,71S  10 

Total  value  of  cheese  handled 8,995,796  60 

Total  value  of  milk,  oream  and  condensed  milk 

handled    14^129,677  00 

Total  value  of  dairy  prodnots  handled  dur- 
ing year  ♦45,277,320  60 

The  preceding  statistics  show  a  material  decrease  ia  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  batter  handled  In  this  city,  but,  as  the  average 
price  of  batter  has  been  three  cents  per  pound  hl^ier,  the  total 
value  of  the  dairy  product  handled  was  $3,012,606.10  greater  than 
daring  the  prevloas  year. 
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The  following  statigticB,  taken  from  the  records  of  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange,  show  the  ezp(»rts  of  butter  and  cheese 
each  y<jar  since  January  1,  1883: 

Butter. 

From  the  port  of  New  York,  1883 18,811,400 

From  the  port  of  New  York,  1884 15,805,600 

FrOTn  the  port  of  New  York,  1885 14,601,p50 

From  the  port  of  New  York,  1886 11,077,750 

From  the  port  of  New  York,  1887 0,933,400 

From  the  port  of  New  York,  1888 7,099,650 

From  the  port  of  New  York,  1889 19,941,176 

From  the  port  of  New  York,  1890 [ 20,623,534 

From  the  port  of  New  York,  1891* 9,973,786 

From  all  ports  in  the  United  States,  1883 22,375,708 

From  all  ports  in  the  United  States^  1884 21,391,196 

From  all  ports  in  the  United  States,  1885 19,593,872 

From  all  ports  in  the  United  States,  1886 14,404,727 

From  all  ports  in  the  United  States,  1887 12,531,173 

From  all  ports  in  the  United  States,  1888 .S,740,366 

From  aU  ports  in  the  United  States,  1889 25,9H3,054 

From  all  ports  in  the  United  States,  1890 23,895,914 

From  all  ports  in  the  United  States,  1891^ 13,551,525 


The  above  statistics  show  that  the  advance  in  prices  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  has  caused  a  falling  off  in  the 
export  of  butter  of  7,051,741  pounds,  and  that  the  receipts  for  the 
year  ended  October  31, 1891,  were  only  5,756,160  pounds  less  than 
the  former  year,  this  shows,  that  notwithstanding  the  lilgher 
prices  that  have  prevailed,  that  over  1,000,000  pounds  more  has 
been  consumed  at  home  than  during  the  previous  year. 

Chekse. 

From  the  port  of  New  York,  1883 97,897,850 

From  the  port  of  New  York,  1884 96,634,250 

From  the  port  of  New  York,  1885 82,934,750 

From  the  port  of  New  York,  1886 78,763,400 

From  the  port  of  New  York,  1887 72,529,500 

*Ten  months. 
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Fwm  the  port  of  New  Tort,  1888 75,830,700 

From  the  port  of  New  York,  1889 75,04«,826 

From  the  port  of  New  York,  1890 70,208,270 

From  the  port  of  New  York,  1891" 57,0iH».9i^ 

From  aU  ports  in  the  United  States,  1883 111,973,140 

From  aU  ports  in  the  United  States,  1884 111,950,686 

Ppom  all  ports  in  the  United  States,  1885 95,047,243 

From  aU  ports  In  the  United  States,  1886 86,363,686 

From  aJl  porta  in  the  United  States,  1887 .S7,069.804 

From  all  ports  In  the  United  States,  1888 81,595,304 

From  aU  ports  in  the  United  States,  1889 98,140,486 

From  all  parts  in  the  United  States,  1890 91,014.571 

Prom  aU  ports  in  the  United  States,  1891" 71,927,873 

The  ahoTe  statistics  show  that  wtiile  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  cheese  has  been  but  slight  that  the  es^rts  dmdng  the  first  ten 
months  of  this  year  have  fallen  off  nearly  20,000,000  pounds,  and 
that  the  receipts  for  the  year  ended  October  31,  1891,  were  only 
15,210,065  pounds  lera  than  in  the  former  year.  This  shows  that 
there  has  been  nearly  5,000,000  poonds  more  consumed  at  home 
than  in  the  previons  year,  which  is,  without  doubt,  owinp;  to  the 
improvement  in  the  qnalil?  of  the  cheeee  manufactured  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  following  is  a  detaUed  report  of  the  work  performed  by 
each  employe  of  the  department  in  this  division  between  Sep- 
t«mb«  30,  1890,  and  September  30,  1891,  in  proBecutlng  violators 
of  the  lawB  relating  to  the  sale  of  cdeomargarine: 

Edmund  S.  Wilflon,  expert^  »npIoyed  in  the  above  service 
ninety-one  days: 

Number  of  days  In  court 24 

Number  of  days  obtaining  evidence 26 

Nnmbw  of  days  inspecting  stores 14 

Numb«  of  days  on  special  duty 1 

Nnmber  of  days  visitdng  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding- 
houses    26 

Total  ntunbffl  of  days 91 

Ten  montba* 
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Number  of  samides  pnrdLaBed  and  taken 81 

Number  of  samites  delirered  to  chemistB 4 

Number  of  eyeningB  obtaining  samples 4 

Number  of  appearances  in  cases 27 

Number  of  complaints  made. .  .*. 4 

Number  hotels^  restaurants  and  boarding-houses  visited. . . .  214 

Number  of  stores  inspected 1,045 

Estimated  number  of  miles  travded 8,561 


Joseph  J.  Sorogan,  expart,  employed  in  the  aboye  service  thirty- 
nine  days: 

Number  of  days  in  court 6 

Number  of  days  obtaining  evidence 3 

Number  of  days  inspecting  stores 14 

Number  of  days  on  special  duty 4 

Number  of  days  visiting  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding- 
houses    13 

Total  number  of  days 39 

Number  of  samples  purchased  and  taken 42 

Number  of  samples  delivered  to  chemists 1 

Number  of  evenings  obtaining  samples 0 

Number  of  appearances  in  cases 5 

Number  of  complaints  made 0 

Number  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding-houses  visited. . . .  166 

Number  of  stores  inspected 443 

Estimated  number  of  miles  traveled 1,640 

Thomas  B.  Gray,  expert,  employed  in  the  above  service  ninety- 
five  days: 

Numb^  of  days  in  court 27 

Number  of  days  obtaining  evidence 22 

Number  of  days  inspecting  stores 16 

Number  of  days  visiting  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding- 
houses    26 

Number  of  days  on  special  duly 4 

Total  number  of  days 95 
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Number  of  BampleB  purchased  and  taken 84 

Number  of  samples  delivered  to  QhemistB 5 

Number  of  eveuingB  obtaining  samples. 4 

Number  of  appearances  in  cases 39 

Number  of  complaints  made 3 

Number  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding-houses  visited 213 

Number  stores  inspected •. .  97() 

Estimated  number  miles  traveled 3,675 

*  —  —I  -III-    ^  g.  "^^ 

Archibald  D.  Clark,  expert,  employed  in  the  above  service  134 
dajs: 

Ntunber  of  days  in  court 21 

Number  of  days  obtaining  evidence 39 

Number  of  days  on  special  duty .' 23 

Number  of  days  inspecting  stores 29 

Number  of  days  visiting  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding- 
houses    22 

« 

Total  number  days  * . .  134 

Number  of  samples  purchased  and  taken 95 

Number  of  samples  delivered  to  chemists 4 

Number  of  evenings  obtaining  samples 18 

Number  of  appearances  in  cases 40 

Number  of  complaints  made 4 

Number  of  hot^  restaurants  and  boarding-houses  visited. .  222 

Number  of  stores  inspected 839 

Estimated  number  of  miles  traveled 4,310 

WiUiam  W.  Meeteer,  expert,  employed  In  the  above  service 
100  days: 

Number  of  days  in  court 29 

Number  of  days  obtaining  evidence 19 

Number  of  days  Inspecting  stores 41 

Numbar  of  days  on  special  duty 1 

Number  of  days  visiting  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding- 
houses 10 

Total  number  of  days 100 

21 
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Oook  ft  Salmon,  comiBal: 

Number  of  cases  prosecated 5 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of 5 

Number  of  ctmrictions 4 

Number  of  acquittals 1 

Number  of  appearances  in  cases \4 

NumbCT  of  days  in  court 13 

Barnard  &  Olendorf,  counsel: 

Nmnber  of  cases  prosecuted 6 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of 6 

Number  of  conrictions 5 

Nnmber  of  acquittals 1 

Number  of  appearances  in  cases 20 

Nomber  of  days  in  court 19 

Total  {Oleomargarine  ). 

Number  of  days  (expats) 469 

Nnmber  of  days  in  court,  experts,  counsel  and  chemltts 184 

NnmbK-  of  days  obtaining  evidence 109 

Number  of  days  on  special  duty 33 

Numb«'  of  days  inspecting  stores 114 

Number  of  days  visiting  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding- 
houses  ,. 97 

Number  of  samples  purchased  and  taken 3G:) 

Number  of  samples  d^vered  to  cSumistg '  21 

Number  of  evenings  obtainii^  samples 40 

Number  of  appearances  in  cases 243 

Nnmber  of  complaints  made IT 

Number  of  stores  inspected 5,1,12 

Number  of  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding-houses  visited,  I.O'^T 

Estimated  number  of  miles  traveled 17,211 

Number  of  analyses  of  oleomargarine  and  bntt^  samples. .  21 

Number  of  cases  prosecuted i 17 
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Number  of  oases  dispocied  of . . . « 16 

Number  of  conviotioiis 13 

Number  of  cases  dismissed  from  calendar 1 

Number  of  cases  acquitted  on  trial 2 

Number  of  cases  awaiting  trial 1 


The  following  statement  represents  prosecutions  commenced 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1891,  under  chapter  183, 
Laws  of  1885,  as  amended  by  chapter  577,  Laws  of  1886,  and  by 
chapter  583,  Laws  of  1887,  relating  to  tiie  sale  of  oleomargarine, 
and  the  present  status  of  the  cases: 

CASE  No.  1265  H. 

The  People  v.  Walsh. 
General  Sessions  Court,  Westchester  County,  N',  Y, 

Before  grand  Jury  March  10,  1891;  indicted.  Oase  called  for 
trial  May  tenth.  Adjourned  to  June  fourth;  adjourned  to  Septf in- 
ber  seventeenth,  and  transferred  to  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer. 

Witnesses:  W.  W.  Meeteer,  Arch.  D.  Clark  and  C.  M.  Stillwell, 
chemist 


OASE  No.  690  G. 

•  ^^      ^^ 

The  People'^.  Seebeck. 

Tonibs  Police  Court,  New  York  City, 

Warrant  issued  March  13, 1891;  answered  to  March  fourteenth; 
adjourned  to  sixteenth,  to  April  first,  to  eighth,  to  fifteenth,  to 
twenty-second,  to  May  sixth,  and  tried  and  acquitted. 

Counsel,  Barnard  and  Olendorf. 

Witnesses:  T.  R  Gray,  E.  S.  Wilson  and  0.  M.  Stillwell, 
chemist. 
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CASE  Na  490  F. 
The  People  v.  Maxwell. 
Justice  Goetting's  Police  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Warrant  issaed  February  27,  1891;  answered  to  Febrnary 
tw<;nty-eiglLtlL;  adjourned  to  Marcb  twenty-^tb,  and  beld  to  bail 
for   trial.      CaUed  (or  trial   Marcb  31,   1891.      Pleaded  -  guilty, 
lined  9100. 
Connsel,  Cook  and  Salmon. 
Witnesses:  E.  S.  Wilson,  T.  B.  Gray,  and  cbemist,  E.  O.  LoTe. 


CASE  No,  491  F. 
The  People  v.  Hall. 
Essex  Market  Police  Court,  Hew  York  City. 
Warrant  issued  Mardb  31,  1891;  answered  to  April  second; 
aOjoumed  to  April  sereutb,  to  foorteentb,  and  beld  to  bail  for 
trial  at  Bpedal  Bessions.    Called  (or  trial  May  flftb.    Tried,  con- 
victed and  fined  fifty  dollars, 
f'ounsel,  Barnard  and  Olendorf. 
Witnesses:  E.  S.  Wilson,  T.  R  Gray,  and  diemist,  J.  F.  Udsler. 


CASE  Na  1090  K. 

Thb  People  v.  Pound. 
Jt^erson  Market  Police  Covrt,  New  York  City. 
Warrant  issued  April  7,  1891;  answered  to  April  elgbtb,  held 
to  bail  for  trial  at  Special  Sessions.    Called  for  trial  April  fif- 
teenth.   Adjourned  to  twenty-second,  and  pleaded  guilty.    Fined 
fifty  doUars. 
Coonsel,  L.  8.  Gove. 

Witnesses:    Arch.   D.   Clark,  W.  W.  Meefceer,  and  chemist, 
J  F.  Geifllo'.  ! 


■•^ 
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CASE  No.  492  G. 

The  People  v.  Harrison. 
Justice  Goetting*8  Police  Covrty  Brooklyn^  N.  Y. 

Wairant  issued  April  17,  1891;  answered  to  April  eighteenth; 
{idjounied  to  thirtieth,  to  May  fourteenth,  to  twenty-first,  and 
tried  by  jury.    Acquitted. 

(Counsel,  Cook  and  Salmon. 

Witnesses:  E.  S.  Wilson,  T.  R  Gray,  and  chemist^  O.  M. 
Siillwell. 


CASE  No.  489. 

People  v,  Palos. 

Essex,  Market  Police  Court,  New  York  City, 

Warrant  issued  March  31,  1891;  answered  to  April  second; 
adjourned  to  seventh,  to  fourteenth,  to  May  sixth,  tried.  CouAicte*!. 
Fined  fifty  dollars. 

Counsel,  fiamard  and  Olendorf. 

Witnesses:  E.  S.  Wilson,  T.  R  Gray,  and  chemist,  J.  P.  Geisler. 


CASE  No.  1264  BL 

The  People  v.  Pound. 
Jefferson  Market  Police  Court,  Nefio  York  City, 

Warrant  issued  April  7,  1891;  answered  to  Api-il  eighth;  hold 
to  bail  for  trial  at  Special  Sessions.  Called  for  trial  April 
twenty-second.    Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  fifty  dollars. 

Counsel,  Barnard  and  Olendorf. 

Witneflses:  W.  W.  Meeteer,  Arch  D.  Clark,  and  chemist,  C.  M. 
StiUweU. 
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CASE  No.  1266  n. 

The  People  v.  Rown, 

JuBtice  Tighe'a  Police  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  K 

Warrant  isBaed  AprlT  15,  1891;  answered  to  April  fleveiiteenth; 

adjoomed  to  twenty-eighth,  to  May  thirteentti,  to  May  twenty- 

Bixth,  to  June  second,  and  tried.    Con-victed.    Fined  flOO. 

Goansel,  A.  C.  Balmon. 

Wltneeees:  W.  W.  Meeteer,  Arch  D.  Ciari,  and  chemiBt,  C.  Itf. 
StillwelL 


CASE  No.  1267  H. 

The  Pecple  v.  Foley. 

JeJf'er$on  Market  Police  Court,  Nete  York  City. 

Warrant  isHued  AikH  22,  1891;  answaed  to  April  twenty-third; 

held  to  bail  for  tne\  at  Special  BeeBions.    Called  for  trial  May 

fourth.     Adjourned  to  dxth,  to  twelfth,  to  June  third,  and  pleaded 

gnilty,  and  case  dismleeed. 

Oouned,  C.  D.  OIend<M<. 

Witneseee:  W.  W.  Meeteer,  J.  J.  Sorogan,  and  chemist,  J.  F. 
Geisler. 


CASE  No.  1268  H. 

The  Peoplb  v.  Thorp. 

Jeff'erson  Market  Police  Court,  Neio  York  City. 

Warrant  iBsued  April  17,  1891;  anawered  to  April  twenty-first; 

held  to  bail  for  trial  at  special  Bessions.     Called  for  trial  April 

twenty-ninth.     Adjourned   to   May   «xth,     and    J>leaded    guilty. 

Fined  fifty  doUara. 

ConiMel,  F.  V.  8.  OUver. 

WitnesBes:  W.  W.  Meeteer,  Arc^  D.  Clark,  and  chemist,  C.  M. 
Stillwell. 
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CASE  No.  1091  K. 

The  People  v.  Foley. 
JEssex  Market  Police  Courts  New  York  City, 

Wanrant  iflsned  April  23, 1891 ;  answered  to  April  twenty-fourth ; 
adjourned  to  May  seventh  for  examination,  and  held  to  bail  for  trial 
at  Special  Sessions.  Galled  for  trial  June  third.  Pleaded  guilty. 
Fined  flOO. 

Counsel,  L.  S.  Gove. 

Witnesses:  Arch  D.  Clark,  W.  W.  Meeteer,  and  chemist^  C.  M. 
StUlwelL 


CASE  No.  1092  K. 

The  People  v.  Bowers. 
JusHce    WalsNs,  Police  Courty  Brooklyn^  N.  V. 

Warrant  issued,  April  28,  1891;  answered  to  April  tliirtieth; 
held  to  bail  for  trial  at  Special  Sessions.  Called  for  trial  May 
sixth.    Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  fifty  dollars. 

Counsel,  A.  C.  Salmon. 

Witnesses:  Arch  D.  Clark,  W.  W.  Meeteer,  and  chemist,  E.  C. 
Love. 


CASE   No.   1269   H. 

People  v.  Slattery. 
Jefferson  Market  Police  Courts  New  York  City. 

Warrant  issued  April  27,  1891;  answered  to  May  seventh;  held 
to  bail  for  trial  at  Special  Sessions.  Called  for  trial  May  four- 
teenth.   Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  fifty  dollars. 

Counsel,  F.  V.  S.  Oliver. 

Witnesses:  W.  W.  Meeteer,  Arch.  D.  CSark,  and  chemist,  E.  G. 
Love. 
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CABE  yo.  1093  E. 
Peoplb  v.  Long. 
Jefferstm.  Market  Police  Court,  JVew  York  (My. 
Warrant  isened  Ma;  12, 1891;  answered  to  May  tMrtecnth;  held 
to  bail  for  trial  at  Special  Seasiona.    Called  for  trial  May  twen- 
tieth.   Pleaded  gnilty.    Fined  fifty  dollars. 
Coanael,  L.  S.  Gove. 

■WitneBses:  Arch.  D.  Clark,  W.  W.  Meeteer,  and  chemist,  J.  F. 
OeLder. 

CASE  No.  693  G. 

Thb  Pkoplb  v.  Bebgin. 

Essex  Market  Poliae  Cov/rt,  New  York  CHy. 

Warrant  Issoed  May  26,  1891;  answered  to  May  tw^kfy-elghth; 

held  to  bail  for  trial  at  Special  Sessions.    Called  for  trial  Jane 

eleventh.    Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  fifty  dcJlars. 

Counsel,  Barnard  and  Olendorf. 

Witnesses:  T.  R  Gray,  E.  S.  Wilson,  and  chanist,  £.  O.  Lore. 

OA^E  Na  592  G. 

The  People  v.  Lindsay. 

Justice  Goetting's  PoUce  Court,  Brooldyn,  N.  Y. 

Warrant  issned  March  13,  1891;  answered  to  April  6,  1891; 

held  to  bail  for  trial  at  Special  Sessions.    Called  for  trial  April 

seventh.    Pleaded  gnilty.     Fined  |100. 

Counsel,  Cook  and  Salmon, 

Witnesses:  Patrick  Harrington,  E.  S.  Wilson,  T.  R  Gray,  and 
chonlst,  J.  F.  Geisler. 

The  result  of  the  seventeen  preceding  iffosecutionB  for  %iola- 
tions  of  the  cdeomargarine  law  ctmimenced  between  September 
30,  1890,  and  September  30,  1891,  were  aii  follows: 

Convicted  on  trial,  or  pleading  guilty 13 

Acquitted    2 

Dismissed  from  calendar 1 

Awaiting  trial   i .* 1 

Total J7 

Total  fines  imposed   f  SISO  00 
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to  be  able  to  report  that  the  quality  of  the  cheese 
city  has  improved  from  year  to  year,  ever  aince 
>pted  by  the  Dairy  Commiesion  of  instructing 
hat  were  not  already  experts  in  the  business  how   ' 
it  cheese  pos^ble. 

wholesale  dealer  in  cheese  in  this  city  has  remarked 
lent  in  the  qnaJity  of  cheese  as  a  whole  tuid  stated 
inion,  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  that 
,t  the  Legislature  would  properly  recognize  the 
derived  by  what  has  been  done  and  increase  the 
>r  the  dairy  department  to  such  an  extent  that 
itory  in  the  State  can  be  frequently  rfslted  by  the 
[  such  oheese-makers  as  were  not  maoufacturing 
standard  quali^  can  hare  the  benefit  of  snch 
may  be  found  necessary  to  correct  faults- in  the 
d  handling  of  this  important  dairy  product  It  is 
3y  those  in  a  position  to  have  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  system  of  inBtmctlon  can  be  profitably  eitended 
B  of  milk  by  instructing  th«n  its  to  the  proper 
3g  for  their  milk  in  order  that  the  best  possible 
se  can  be  made  from  their  product  Many  dairy- 
their  product  in  a  proper  manner,  but  as  the  pro- 
:turing  butter  and  cheese  requires  that  the  milk 
mber  of  dairies  must  be  mixed,  the  highest  grade 
t  be  made  until  all  parties  shall  deliver  their  milk 
lible  condition. 

and  law  continues  to  grow  in  favor  with  all  classes 
eese;  in  fact,  the  State  brand  is  recognized  by  the 
T,  the  retail  dealer  and  by  the  exporters  as  a 
the  cheese  is  full-cream  whenever  the  brand  is 
For  this  reason,  it  is  very  hard  to  s^  any  cheese 
.eese  without  it  is  branded,  as  the  buyer  in  nearly 
ispicdons  of  any  cheese  that  is  not  stamped  with 

for  State  brand  cheese  has  increased  yearly  and, 
will  in  a  few  years  cause  every  manufacturer 
ease,  if  full-creaai,  and  then  the  problem  of  brand- 
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ing  skim-cbeese  will  be  solved,  as  a  cheese  with  no  brand  on  it 
will  be  claBBed  as  skimmed  cheeee. 

A  doBe  watch  has  been  kept  on  the  receipts  of  western  cheese 
to  see  whettier  lard,  Gt  what  is  commonly  called  "  Filled  Caieeni^ " 
wae  or  was  not  being  shipped  into  the  State  by  the  manuf  acturei-s 
and  dealers  in  that  daas  of  goods  in  the  State  of  DlLuois.  None 
have  been  discovered  during  the  year,  and  as  the  dealers  in  pure 
cheese  are  very  jealous  of  the  reo(wd  that  New  York  city  has  for 
handling  only  straijiht  goods,  I  think  it  next  to  impoesible  for  any 
one  to  handle  the  epurions  arti<de  without  being  detected,  as  any 
one  of  the  dealers  iki  pure  cheese  would  not  hesitate  to  tall 
my  attention  to  goods  that  were  of  a  Buspidoos  character. 

REPORT  ON  MILK. 

I^e  same  conditions  liave  existed  during  the  past  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  therefore  I  have  divided  my  attention  between  look- 
ing aft«r  violations  of  the  oleomargarine,  milk  and  vinegar  laws, 
giving  the  greatest  share  of  attention  to  looking  after  violations 
of  the  milk  law. 

Ihiring  the  fall  and  wint^  months  of  the  year  reported,  the 
State  €!xperts  employed  in  this  division  of  the  dairy  department 
were  directed  to  ^ve  their  attention  mainly  to  the  milk  sold  in 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  BrooJdyn,  as  w^  as  in  the  smaller 
cities  in  this  division  of  the  Asitj  ^partment^  which  resulted  in 
keeping  the  adnlt^ntion  down  to  a  mJTiimnm  during  the  period 
named.  The  experts  were  also  instmcted  to  l<x^  after  oleomar- 
garine and  adulterated  vinegar,  as  the  same  parties  that  were 
liable  to  sell  adulterated  milk  were  equally  liable  to  sell  oleomar- 
garine or  adulterated  vinegar. 

The  experts  were  kept  on  this  dnty  in  the  cities  until  about 
May  first,  when  I  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  them  from  the 
duty  of  inspecting  milk  in  the  hands  of  wholesale  dealta«,  ped- 
dlers and  retail  dealers,  and  detailed  them  to  the  duty  of  inspect- 
ing the  mUk  shipped  to  mai^et  from  New  York,  Kings,  Queenn, 
Suffolk  and  Richmond  counties,  and  that  pairt  of  Westchester 
county  south  of  and  including  White  Plains,  which  is  within  this 
dlvUon. 
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On  or  about  July  first  the  State  e3q>ert6  were  withdrawn  from 
1^  rural  distriote  and  detaQed  to  .the  duty  of  looking  after  adul- 
terated milk  sdd  at  the  watering  places,  Which  resulted  in  dis- 
ooyering  seyeral  parties  serving  adulterated  milk  to  the  hotels 
and  boarding-houses  at  the  summar  resorts.  After  giving  the 
milk  served  at  these  resorts  a  thorough  inspection,  the  State 
experts  were  returned  to  the  cities,  when  it  was  found  that^  as 
usual,  the  absence  of  the  exx>ertB  from  the  cities  had  been  dis- 
covered by  the  wholesale  and  retail  deala^s  and  they  had,  to  a 
grater  extent  than  usual,  again  commenced  adulterating  the  milk 
they  were  serving  to  their  patrons.  Several  proseputions  were 
promptly  made,  which  very  soon  greatly  reduced  the  percentage 
of  adulteration,  and  by  the  dose  of  the  year  reported,  the  i)er- 
centage  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

This  proves  that  the  dairy  experts  cannot  be  withdrawn  from 
any  one  point  in  this  division  without  great  detriment  to  the  ser- 
vice; at  the  same  time,  I  have  not  sufficient  force  to  cover  the 
whole  district  at  any  one  time.  For  this  reason,  some  portion  of 
the  district  has  had  to  be  left  without  attention  during  some  part 
of  the  year. 

Very  few  persons  in  this  State  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  required  to  supervise  the  dairy  products  consumed  by  three 
million  people  and  to  protect  the  consumers  against  the  adulterar 
tion  of  this  necessary  article  of  food.  This  division  of  the  dairy 
department  represents  fully  three-sevenths  of  the.  population  of 
the  State  and  over  one-half  of  those  outside  of  the  produceis  that 
consume  dairy  products. 

I  will  further  state  that  those  in  a  position  to  judge,  concede 
that  the  milk  consumed  in  this  division  of  the  dailry  department 
during  the  past  year  has  been  of  a  standard  nearly  equal  to  last 
year  and  not  excelled  in  purity  by  mOk  sold  in  any  other  city  in 
the  United  States. 

During  the  month  of  August  an  inspection  of  milk  arriving 
over  the  different  railroads  and  steamboats  for  consumption  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  was  made  after  the  milk  had  been 
delivered  by  the  common  carriers  to  the  grocers  and  x^dlers. 
The  plan  adopted  was,  as  usual,  to  obtain  from  ttie  police  depart- 
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meot  a  detail  of  two  or  more  offices  for  duty  at  euoli  depot  wlien 
inspected.  With  their  assifitance,  the  wagons  were  fonned  iu  liat.- 
B^  they  came  off  the  ferries  or  from  the  railroad  depots  into  ttie 
Bta-eete.  We  then  inspected  ttie  milk  found  on  t>ach  wagon  befuro 
allowing  it  to  leave  the  line.  With  the  assistance  o(  a  detail  <if 
two  experta  from  the  third  division  of  the  daiiy  departiaent,  and 
tlie  entire  force  in  this  division,  we  were  enabled,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  from  four  to  six  police  officers  kindly  detailed  for  thi.>4 
duty  by  acting  sap^int^ident  of  police,  Thomas  Byrnes,  to  cover 
aU  ttie  points  at  which  any  one  railroad  delivered  milk  in  one 
night,  while  on  ottier  nighta  we  were  able  to  Inspect  all  mtlk 
delivered  by  two  or  more  of  the  roads  d^v^ring  only  mnall  (|iian 
tlties,  thereby  giving  the  milk  arriving  in  the  city  a  thorough 
inspection.  The  mUk  arriving  over  the  New  York  and  Northern 
road  deUvered  at  HSgh  Bridge  station,  comprising  935  cans,  was 
inspected  <m  the  night  of  August  twentietlL  The  mtlk  arriving 
over  the  New  York  and  Harlem  railroad,  ddivOTed  at  East  Portj- 
elghth  street  and  Lexington  avaiue,  comprising  1,832  cuns,  was 
inspected  on  the  night  of  Angost  nineteenth.  The  milk  jirrivlng 
over  tke  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  railroad,  delivered  at 
Jay  and  West  Forty-second  street  ferries,  comprising-"  2,414  cans, 
was  inspected  on  the  night  of  Angost  twenty-second.  The  mtlk 
arriving  over  the  New  York,  Sosqnehanna  and  Western  railroad, 
delivered  at  OortJandt  and  Deebrossee  stroet  ferries,  comprisin}; 
1,452  cam,  was  Inspected  on  tjie  night  of  Aagust  twentv-flrst  The 
milk  arriving  over  the  West  Shore  railroad,  delivered  at  .Tay  and 
West  Forty-second  street  ferries,  comprising  985  cans,  was 
inspected  on  the  night  of  Angost  twenty-second.  The  milk  arriv- 
ing over  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad,  deliv- 
ered at  Barclay  and  Christopher  street  ferries,  comprising  3,ttOO 
cans,  was  Inspected  on  the  night  of  Augnst  twenty-first.  The  milk 
arriving  over  the  Homer  Bamsdell  Transportation  Company's 
boats,  delivered  at  Franklin  street  and  West  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-ninth  street  docks,  comprising  902  cans,  v.'dB  Inspected  on 
the  night  of  August  twenty-second.  The  milk  arririn?  over  the 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  raiboad,  delivered  at  Oham- 
ben  and  Twoity-tiilrd  street  ferries,  comprising  4,224  com,  was 
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^T'  inspected  on  the  night  of  August  ei^teenth.    The  milk  arriving 

oyer  the  New  Jersey  Central  railroad,  delivered  at  ijiberty  str^t 
feny,  comprising  387  cans,  was  inspected  on  the  night  of  August 
nineteenth.  The  milk  arriving  over  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  railroad,  delivered  at  Montgomery  street  and  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  street  docks,  comprising  909  cans,  was 
inspected  on  the  night  of  August  twentieth.  The  milk  arrivinj* 
over  the  Long  Island  railroad,  delivered  at  Flatbnsh  and  Hot^h- 
wick  avenue  stations,  comprising  198  cans,  was  inspected  on  the 
night  of  August  twenty-fifth. 

The  milk  inspected  when  deliv^ed  by  each  railmad  and  steam- 
boat line  represents  one  day's  shipment  over  each  line  for  con 
sumption  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  to  which  must  be  added 
1,000  cans  average  per  day,  estimated  to  arrive  by  miscellaneous 
conveyances.  The  result  of  these  inspections  showed  by  the  test 
applied  that  only  a  small  percentage  had  been  adulterated. 

The  following  table  will  show,  in  a  condensed  foim,  the  dailv 
average  amount  of  milk  and  cream  received  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  over  each  railroad  and  steamboat  during  August  1S91, 
to  wit: 

Cans  Cans 

milk  cream 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  railroad i,224  225 

New  York  and  Harlem  railroad n,882  3 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  railroad 2,41^  25.S 

New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  railroad. . .  .1,452  So 

New  York  and  Northern  railroad 935  0 

West  Shore  railroad 985  35 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad 909  0 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad 3,500  0 

Homer  Ramsdell  Transportation  Company 902  32 

New  Jersey  (Central  railroad 387  9 

Long  Island  railroad 198  4 

Miscellaneous  receipts  by  wagons  (estimated) 1,000  2 

Daily   average   durin'ipj  Augui^tt i  18,738  G9S 

The  total  number  of  dairies  and  creameries  of  milk 
represented  by  the  above  statement 2>973 
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The  foregoing  stat^n^t  of,  io^^ectioiiB  of  mllfc  on  arriyol  In 
New  York  citj  showed,  by  the  test  applied,  as  compared  wltii  the 
two  preceding  years,  a  slight  increaee  in  the  number  of  cans  of 
mUk  that  were  of  a  doabtful  standard.  Also  the  milk  inspecred 
daring  the  year,  after  it  had  reached  the  bands  of  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers,  has  also  shown  an  increased  percentage  of 
adullei'ation  compared  to  the  two' preceding  years.  The  increai-etl 
pen-entage  of  adulteration  shown  has  been  of  bat  Hmall  amount, 
but  enough  to  fully  demonstrate  that  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  State  experts  formeriy  employed  in  this  division  of  the  depart; 
ment-iind  in  the  districts  where  the  milk  for  consumption  in  tlie 
cities  is  produced,  has  been  observed  by  some  of  the  ppoduocrs 
and  dealers  in  milk,  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  fact  and 
comnionced  to  adulterate  their  goods  to  a  greater  extent  than 
usual. 

1 1  is  also  a  fact  that  a  very  large  majority  of  producere  of,  am,' 
also  of  the  dealers  in,  milk  da  not  adulterate  their  goods  and 
would  not  do  so  under  any  circumstances,  yet  there  are  a  few  of 
b«i!i  producers  and  dealers  that  will  adulterate  milk  whenever 
they  think  they  can  do  so  without  being  detected;  consequently 
it  h  necessary  that  the  State  experts  should  make  more  frequent 
inBi)ection8  than  can  be  done  with  the  limited  force  employed  in 
this  division  of  the  department.  There  are  over  5,000  different 
parties  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  that  handle  I  he 
milk  that  is  consumed  in  the  two  cities,  some  handling  lai^  quan- 
tities and  others  lesser  amounts;  in  fact,  some  parties  retailing 
les!^  than  one  can  per  day. 

While  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  dairy  department  has  to  recog- 
nize demands  upon  the  service  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
that  the  demands  are  much  greater  than  can  be  supplied  with  the 
number  of  employes  possible  to  be  compensated  from  the  present 
appropriation,  1  consider  it  my  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
thnt  it  is  impossible,  with  the  limited  number  of  employes  allotted 
to  this  division  of  the  department,  to  keep  the  adulteration  of 
mdk  as  fully  under  contnrf  as  the  interests  of  the  consumerit 
demand  that  it  should  be.    I  am  also  aware  that  the  same  condi- 
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second  diTlston,  where  the  milk  is  con- 
third  and  fourth  diTidons,  where  a  large 
1  to  the  cities  is  produced, 
owii^  thirteen  prosecutions  for  violation 
lajterated  milfc  was  f nlly  stated  to  you  in 
*t;  the  final  disposition  of  twelve  of  theni 
one  remaining  uptried  is  given  in  the 
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The  foUowinir  statement  represents  prosecutions  during  the  year 
endiujj:  September  30,  1891,  far  violations  of  chapter  1S3,  T^iws  of 
1885,  as  amended  by  chapter  223,  Laws  of  1887,  relating  to  adulte- 
rated milk  and  the  present  status  of  the  cases: 

BOTTLE  No.  2797. 
The  People  v.  Nikbuhr. 

Justice  WaWi^H  P(di**e  Cfynrty  Brooklyn^  N,   Y. 

Warrant  issued  Octob<»r  11,  1890;  answered  to  October  thir- 
teenth.   Pleaded  guilty.    FincMl  twi^nty-five  dolljirs. 

Witnesses:  W.  W.  Meeteer,  T.  R  G-i-ay,  and  chemist,  Thos.  S. 
Gladding. 


BOTTLE  No.  2796. 

The  People  i;.  G  ^RDNER. 

Jeff er soil  Market  Police  (Stnrt,,  New  York. 

Warrant  issued  October  10,  1890;  answered  to  October  tJiir- 
teenth;  held  to  bail  for  trial  at  Special  Sessions.  Callc^d  for 
trial  October  twenty-third;  adjourned  to  Nov(nnl)Hr  thiiul,  and 
pleaded  {guilty.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

Counsel,  Chas»  D.  Olendorf. 

Witnesses:  W.  W.  Meeteer,  T.  R  Gray,  and  cheinij?t,  T.  S. 
Gladdinjr. 


BOTTLE  No.  2777. 

The  People  v,  Clancy. 

General  Sessio?i^s  Courts  Long  fdand  ( '/7y,  JV.   Y. 

Before  Grand  Jury  October  6,  1890.    IndiotcMl. 
Witnesses:  W.  W.  Meeteer,  T.  R  Gray,  and  cheitiist,  E.  G. 
Love. 
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BOTTLE  No.  27«6. 

The  Pbople  v.  Clancy, 

Civil  Penality  Aeti<m,  Supreme  Court,  Queeite  County,  N.  Y. 

^lunmoiis  iHf-ned  Septanber  13,  1890;  returnable  October  — . 

Tried  by  jnrv  October  eixtb.    Convicted  and  fined  f  UIO. 

Counsel.  (Took  and  Salmon. 

Wltueasea:  T.   R.   Gray,  W.   W.   Meeteer,  and  chemist,  E.  G. 

LOTl'. 

BOTTIJ:  No.  2741. 

Thk  People  ■».  Haviland. 

ihistice  Wf'luh's  Police  Court,  Brooklyn,  N^.  Y. 

Warrant  it^snied  October  11,  1890;  answered  to  October  tbir- 

tttenth,  and  jileaded  guilty.    Fined  fifty  dollam. 

Witnesses:  W-  W.  Meeteer,  T.  R.  Gray,  and  cheinist,  Thoa.  S. 
Gladding. 

BOTTLE  No.  2772. 

The  People  «.  Smith. 

Tombs  Police  Court,   2few  York  City. 

Wan-ant  iwnred  October  S,  1S90;  answered  to  October  ninth; 

held  to  biiil  for  trial  at  Special  Sessions.     CaHeil  for  trial  October 

23,  l.'^Mt.     I'Jeaded  guilty.     Fined  twenty-five  (lollnps. 

Counsel,  A.  0.  Salmon. 

Witnei^Bes:  T.  B.  Gray,  H.  Schloes,  and  chemist,  C.  M.  Btillwell. 

BOTTLE  No.  2799. 

The  People  v.  Schhman. 

•Tusfiee  Kerina'e  Court,  Brooklyn,  If.  Y. 

Warrant   issued   November  II,   1890;  answered  to  November 

twelfth;    adjoni-ned    bo    November    twentieth.     Pleaded    guilty. 

Pined  twenty  five  dollars. 

Counsel,  A.  C  Salmon. 

WltneeBCs:  W.   W.  Meet«er,   T.  B.   Gray,  and   obemiflt,  T.  S. 
Gladding. 
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BOTTLE  No.  2800. 

Th«  PeOPLB  V,  M UBPHT. 

JusUce  Higbi^s  Police  Courts  Woodhaven^  Ni  Y. 

Warrant  iffBDed  November  29,  1890;  answered  .February  19, 
1891;  adjourned  to  Febrnaiy  twenty-flfth,  and  trie*l  by  j»iry. 
Acquitted. 

Counsel,  Benj.  W.  Downing. 

Witnesses:  W.  W.  Meeteer,  T.  R  Gray,  and  chemist,  T.  R. 
Gladding. 


BOTTLE  No.  2831, 

The  People  v.  Sayabese. 

Justice  Tights  Police  Court,  Brooklyn^  N,  Y, 
Warrant  issued  November  24,  1890;  answer*^  to  November 

iwonty-sixtljL    Pleaded  gnilly.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 
Witnesses:  T.  &  Gray,  W.  W.  Meeteer,  and  chemist,  G.  M. 

StOlwelL 


•  BOTTLE  No.  282& 

The  People  v.  Dabbaoh. 
Justice  Higbi^s  Court,  Woodhaven,  N',  Y. 
Warrant  issued  November  29,  1890;  answered  to  Febmary  19, 
1S9  \ ;  adjourned  to  Februaiy  24, 189L    Tried  by  jury.    xVcquitted. 
Conngel,  B.  W.  Downing. 

Witnesses:  T.  R.  Gray,  W.  W.  Meeteer,  and  chemist,  T.  S. 
Gladding. 


BOTTLE  No.  2837. 

The  People  v.  Mohlan. 
Justice  KentuCs  Police  Court,  BrooMyn,  Ni  Y, 
Warrant  issued  November  10,  1890;  answered  to  November 
twelfth;  adjourned  to  November  twentieth,  and  pleaded  guilty. 
Hncd  twenty-five  dollars. 
G«)unBel,  A.  0.  Salmon. 

Witm^'sses:  T.  R  Gray,  W.  W.  Meeteer,  and  Thomas  S.  Ohid- 
dlng,  oheniist 
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BOTTLB  No.  2801. 

Tbb  Pboplk  v.  Gsaugeb. 
Ju^ice  TigK^s  Police  Oourt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
^VaiTttnt  issned  November  24,  1890;  answered  to  November 
t.wi>^it/xixth.    Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twentj-flve  dollars. 

Witnesses:  W.   W.  Meeteer,   T.  &  aray,  and  uhemist,  T.  S. 
Gladding. 


BOTTLE  No.  2802. 

Thb  Pbopi-b  v.  Schabff. 

Justioe  T^gke't  Police  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wiirrant  iaaued  November  24,   ISdO;  answered  to  November 

twentj'-aixth;     adjoomed   to   Deoember  first.      Pleaded   guilty. 

Fintd  twenty-flve  dollars. 

^ntuesses:  W.  W.  Meeteer,  T.  B.  Gray,  and  ohenbrt,  T.  a 
Gladding. 


BOTTLE  No.  2B21. 
Thb  People  v.  Duihardt,  Jb. 
MarUm  Police  Court,  New  York  City. 
Warrant  issued  November  21,  1890;  answned  to  November 
twenty-first;  adjoomed  to  November  twenty-fifth,  for  examina- 
tion, and  held  to  bail  for  trial  at  Speoial  8e«doncL    CaUed  for 
trial  December  4,   1890.      Pleaded  gnilty.      Fined  twenty-flTe 
dollars. 
Counsel,  La  Roy  S.  Gkive. 

T^tnesses:   Arch.    D.    Clark,    W.   W.    Meeteer,  and  chemist, 
Jt  G.  Love. 
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BOm^E  No.  2806. 

The  Pboplk  b.  Labsok. 

Tuatice  Wo&A'a  Police  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  K 
iBBned  Kovember  19,   1890;  answered  to  Noveiubor 
adjourned  to  November  twenty-sixUi,  to  December 

December  eleventh,   and   tried.      Ooovicted.      Fined 
dollars. 

Cook  and  Salmon. 

a:  Arch.  D.   Clark,  George  W.  Piloe,  and  chemist,  J.  P. 


BOTTLE  No.  2192. 
Thb  Pboplk  v.   Blanck. 
Tombs  Police  C&tirt,  Neto   York  City. 
iflBned  November  19,  1890;  answered  to  Nomnber 
adjonmed  to  November  twenl^-sixtli,  to  Dec^nber 
!>ecembw  tenth,  for  examination,  and  case  dismissed. 
Idltoy  8.  Gove. 
s:  ArdL  D.  Clark,  OecH^  W.  Price,  and  ch^nist^  T.  S. 


BOTTLE  No.  2460. 
The  People  d  TRsnwELi. 
Jit»tire  IIeuiletCn  Court,  IJempstead,  N.   Y, 
isaned  December  6,  1890;  answered  to  January  14, 
d  by  jury.    Acqoltted. 
B.  W.  Downing, 
e:  W.   W.   Meeteer,  T.  R   Gray,   and  chemist^   T.   6. 
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BOTTLE  Na  2785. 

The  Pboflk  v.  Bkbuister. 

Justice  OoeUmg'8  Police  Court,  Brooklyn,  If.  K 

Warrants  iBBned  December  6,  1890;  answered  to  December 

tentli;  adjourned  to  December  eleventh.    Pletided  guilty.    Fined 

twentj-flve  dollars. 

Witneeeee:    E.   8.   Wilson,   T.   R   Qra-y,   and   dienust^    T.    S. 
QIadding. 


BOTTLE  No.  265L 

Tbk  People  v.  Wegman, 

JiMice  Q-oetting'»  Policf.  Court,  Brooklyn,  JV.   Y. 

Warrant  issued   December   13,   1890;   answered   to   December 

fifteenth;   adjourned   to  Jauuaiy   15,   1891,   to   Pebmary   eeven- 

te^ith,    to    Februaiy    twenty-fonrth,    BjaA    diBmiened,    Warrant 

reissued  by  Justice  Goetting  on  March  20,  1891;  adjourned  to 

March  twenty-ft>urlth.    Tried.    Convicted  and   fined  twenty-flve 

dollara 

Ooonsel,  Oook  and  Salmon. 

Witneaees:     T.    R.    Gray,    E.  R  Wilson,  and  tiiemiht,  T.  & 
Gladding. 


BOTTLE  No.  2832. 

The  Pkopi.r  v.  Smith. 

Jeffternon  Market  Police   ('ourt,  JVcw  York  City. 

Warrant  issued  December  27,  1890;  answered  to  December 

tweuty-uiuth ;  held  to  bail  for  tilal  at  8pedal  Sessions.    Called 

for  trial   January   7,   1891.    Pleaded   guilty.    Fined   twenty-flve 

dollars. 

Witnesses:     T.    R    Gray,    J.   J.    Swogan,    and  chemie*,  T.  S. 
Gladding. 
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BOTTLE  No.  26B7. 

The  Peoplb  v.  Kohuun. 
dice  Ooettmff't  /Wice  Court,  Brooklyn,  N'.  T. 
IflHned  FebniaiT'  14,  1891;  answered    to    FetHrutii? 
Pleaded  gnllty.    Fined  twenty-flve  doUars. 
T.  R  Gray,    B.    S.    Wilson,    and   ohanifil^    T.    S. 


BOTTLE  y(o.  2668. 
The  People  v.  Wines. 
\tice  Ooetting'a  Police  Court,  SrooMyn,  N.  7. 
Bsaed  Febmary   14,   1891;    answered  to  Febni^y 

Pleaded  gollty.    Pined  twenty-flve  dolWs. 
:    T.  R   aray,  E.   8.  WUson,  and  dLemist,   T.   S. 


BOTTLE   No.   2553. 
The  People  v.  Petebs. 
Hiee  Ooettinff's  Police  Court,  Brooklyn,  K.  Y, 
Isaued  February  14,  1891;  answered  to  Febniaiy 
and  pleaded  gailty.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars, 
i:  T.  B.  Oray,  E.  S.  Wilmn,  and  choniat,  T.   8. 


BOTTLE    No.    2581. 
The  People  v.  Solliva.h. 
ttioe  Goetting'a  Police  Court,  BrooMyn,  N.  7", 
ssned,  Angaat  1,  1891;  answered  to  Auj^st  6,  1891. 
ty.    Fined  twenty-five  dollan. 
:  T.  B.  Oray,  E.  &  Wilson,  and  ohoniBt,  J.  F.  Qelder. 
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BOTTLE  No.  2560. 

The  People  v.  Kaschthnskt. 

^sex  Market  Police  Covrt,  New  York  City. 

Wnprant  issned  March  18, 1891;  answered  to  March  nineteenth; 

ht>ld  to  bail  for  trial  at  Special  SesBioaH.     Called  for  trial  March 

twenty-sixth.    Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenlj-flve  doilars. 

WitDesses:   T.   B.   Gray,   E.   S.   Wilson,   and   chemist,   T.    S. 
Gladding. 

BOTTLE  Kg.  264B. 

The  People  v.  Fedbo. 

Jeferaon  Market  Police  CouH,  AW  York  City. 

Warrant  Issned  April  22, 1891;  answered  to  April  twenty-third; 

held  to  bail  for  trial  at  General  Seeedons;  before  geanii  jury  AprU 

30,   1891.     Indicted. 

Goonsel,  Barnard  and  Olendorf. 

Witnesses:  W.  W.  Meeteer,  Arch,  D.  Clark,  and  chemist,  J.  P. 
Q«diler. 

BOTTLE  No.  2579. 

Thk  People  v.  Valkntinb. 

Jttstice  Connorton's  Court,  Ftiishing,  N.  Y. 

Warrant  issaed  August  8,  1891;  answered  to  Aiig^Rt  tenth. 

Pleaded  gnilty.     Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

Witnesses:  W.  W.  Meeteer,  T.  C.  Du  Bois,  and  chemist,  J.  F. 
Gkdsl«-. 

BOTTLE  No.  2550. 

The  Pkoplk  «.  Siuoxsoif. 

Justice  Steinert's  Court,  IlichavJUe,  N.  Y. 

Warrant  issued  August  13,  1891;  answered  to  August  sereu- 

teenth.    Pleaded  guilty.     Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

Witnesses:  W.  W.  Meeteer,  T.  C.  Du  Bois,  and  chemist,  T.  S. 
Gladding. 

2i 
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BOTTLE  No.  2674. 
Thb  Pbofle  v.  Towmsknd, 
•e  SteinerCs  Court,  HicksmlU,  N.  Y. 
August  13,  1891 ;  answered  to  September  flrst ; 
ptember  tenth,  to    twenty-ninth,  and    pleaded 
entj-five  dollars. 
W.   Meeteer,  T.  C.  Du  Bois,  and  chemist,  T.  8. 


BOTTLE  No.  267& 
Thr  PeopIxW  w,  Seibbbt. 
Vitcheroii'K  <'oiirt,    Woodhavett,  Nl  Y. 
August  11,  1891;  answered  to  August  twen- 
to  twenty-seventh,  to  September  Beventeenth. 
nvicted.     Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 
Vyckoff. 
W.  Meeteer.  T.  C.  Du  Itois,  and  chemist,  T.  S. 


BOTTLE  No.  2573. 
Thb  Pe-.pi.k«.  Lkitino. 
«  Steinert's  (.'oiirt,  IlickuDtlU,  N.   Y. 
August  13,  1891;  answered  to  August  twenty- 
Ity.     Fined  twenty-five  dollarB, 
N.  Meete<T,  Arch.  D.  Clerk,  and  chemist^  E.  G. 


BOTTLE  No.  2607. 
The  Peoplb  v.  Backbb. 
ce  Ti-e-s  (h.nrl,  W.    Vfrnon,  N.    Y. 
August  13,  1891;  answered  to  August  sev.'n- 
1  for  trial  August  twenty-flfth.    Pleaded  guilty, 
lollars. 
r^wits. 
V.  Meeteer,  Arch  D.  Clark,  and  chemist,  J.  F. 
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BOTTLE  No.  2^7. 

Thu  Pboplk  v.  Walsh. 

Jiiatice  'Tice's  Court,  Ml.  Vernon,  ^  F! 

Warrant  issued   September  8,   1891;   answered   to   September 

sixteeallL    Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-five  doIlm«. 

Counsel,  David  Swits^ 

Witnesses:  B.  8.  WU«H^  T.  C.  Da  Bois,  and  chwnist,  J.  F. 
G«ialer. 


BOTTLE  No.  2833. 

Thk  Pkoplk  w.  Pbunchnow. 
Judtice  T/'ffhf's  Police  Cuurt,  Brooklyn,  Al   I'i 
Wairant  issued  Aagirat  5,  1891;  answe*^  to  August  seventh. 
Pleaded  g^iiltj.    Fined  twenty'-flve  dt^ara. 
Witnesfies:  Gray,  Wilson,  and  diemist.  Gladding. 


BOTTLE  No.  2566. 

Jiistice  I'/j/ke's  Poli'-e  Cwirt,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 
Wairant  issued  August  5,  1891;  answ^^d  to  August  niztJL 
Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars, 
^ntneeses:    E.  8.  Witeon,  T.  K.  Gray,  and  chemist^  J.  F.  Geisler. 


BOTTLE  No.  2562. 
Tus  Pjtopi-K  V.  Caubbll. 
JtiKtice  JLenna's  Police  Court,  Brooklyii,  N^.   Y. 
Warrant  iseaed  August  13,  1891;  answered  to  August  seven- 
teenth.    Pleaded  guilty.     Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

Witnesses:    E.  S.  Wilson,  T.  K.  Gray,  and  chemist,  J.  F.  Geisl^^r. 
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BOTTLE  No.  256a 

The  People  v.  Fbazer. 
Justice  Goetting*B  Police  Courts  BrooJdyny  N.  Tl 

Warrant  issaed  August  4,  1891;  answered  to  August  sixth.; 
adjourned  to  seventh,  to  fourteenth,  to  September  fourth,  to 
eleventh,  to  twenty-fifth,  and  Wed  by  jury.    Acquitted. 

Witnesses:    E.  8.  Wilson,  T.  B.  Gray,  and  diemist^  J.  F.  Geislor. 


BOTTLE  No.  2582. 

The  Pkopl«  v.  Bode. 
JuMice  Goetting*8  Police  Court,  Brooklyn^  N'.  Y, 

Warrant  issued  August  4,   1891;  answa^  to  August  sixth. 
Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 
Witnesses:  T.  B.  Gray,  E.  8.  Wilson,  and  chemist^  J.  F.  Geisler. 


BOTTLE  No.  2584. 

The  People  v.  Betz. 

Justice  Ooetting^a  Police  Courts  Brooklyn^  N,  Y, 

Warrant  issued  August  4,   1891;  answered  to  August  sixth. 
Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 
Witnesses:  T.  B.  Gray,  E.  S.  Wilson,  and  chemist,  J.  F.  Geisler. 


BOTTLE  No.  2587. 

The  Pko[»lk  ?^  PwRciuE. 

Jnstice  (ioettmcfs  Police  (^ottrt,  BrooJdyn^  N.  Y, 

Warrant  issued  August  4,  1891;    answered  co  August  sixth. 
Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  fifty  dollars. 
Witnesses:  T.  R  Gray,  E.  8.  Wilson,  and  chemist,  J.  F.  Geisler. 
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BOTTLE  No.  2589. 

TbB  PkOPLB  V,  BOEULS. 

Jtiatice  Munold^s  Court,  CoUeffe  Point,  JV!  J', 
Wairant  iwued  August  11,  1891;  answered  to  Augoat  twdTth. 

Pleaded  gailly.    Fined  twentj-flve  doUarB. 
WltneaseB:    T.   E.   Gray,   J.   J.   Sorogan,   and   chemUt,   T.   S. 

Qladding. 

BOTTLE   No.  2597. 

The  Peoplk  v.  Dwtkr 

Jttstice  Tk^'s  Cmirt,  Mt.   Vernon,  JV.   T. 

Warrant  issned  Angnst  12, 3891;  answered  to  Aii(;-mt  twenlleth; 

held  to  ball  for  trial  at  Special  SessiooB.     Called  for  trial  August 

twenty-seventh.    Tried,  conTicted.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

Coonsel,  David  8wit8. 

Witnesses:    T.   R.   Gray,   J.  J.   Sorogan,   and  cliemist,   0.  M. 


BOTTLE  No.  2588. 
Thb  Propi.e  v.  Granrimon. 
Jusl/ce  Marshall's  <  'oiirl,  Pari  Chester,  K   Y. 
Warrant  issued   August   15,    1891;    answered  to  September 
fifteenth.    Pleaded  guilty.     Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 
WitneBsea:  T  B.  Gray,  E.  S.  Wilson,  and  chemist,  J.  F.  Oelsler. 


BOTTLE  No.  2590. 

The  People  c.  Claus. 

JuxUce  7iffhe'.'<  Poli-e  Court,   Brooklyn,  K    Y. 

Warrant  issued  August  7,  1891;   answered  to  August  wghth. 

Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

Witnesses:  T.  R  Gray,  J.  J.  Sorogan,  and  chemist,  J.  F.  Qeialer. 


/ 
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BOTTLE  No.  2602. 

Tuj£  Pboplk  v.  UaB£. 

Justice  Sutherland's  Court y  Coney  Island,  N,  Y. 

Warrant  Isfiued  August  11, 1891;  answered  to  riepfcember  tenth. 
Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

Witnesses:  Arch.  D.  Clark,  W.  W.  Meeteer,  and  chemigc^  J.  F. 
Geisler. 


BOTTLE  No.  2571. 

The  Peoplb  w.  Dittman. 
Justice  y^ieuWs  i^oart.  Bub  if  Ion,  X,  V, 

Warrant  issued  August  27,  1891;  answered  to  August  thirtieth. 
Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenly-five  dollars. 

Witnesses:  W.  W.  Meeteer,  Arch.  D.  Clark,  and  chemist,  J.  F. 
Oeifller. 


BOTTLE  No.  2692. 

Thk  Peoplk  v.  Hoffman, 
JtMtfce  //uNokrs  Court,  College  Point,  N.    Y. 

Warrant  issued  September  8,  1891;  answered  to  September 
eleventh.    Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-flve  dollars. 

Witnesses:  T.  R  Gray,  E.  S.  Wilson,  and  cliemist,  C.  M. 
StiUwdL 


BOTTLE  No.  2603. 

Thk  People  v.  Spellarberg. 
JuMicc  NiroWs  Court,  Babylon,  N.   Y, 

Wan-ant  i»4U(*d  August  12,  1891;  answered  to  August  twenty- 
i»ixth;  adjourned  to  September  ninth.    Ti'ied  by  jury.    Acquitted. 

Counsel,  T.  M.  Griffing. 

Witnesses:  Arch.  D.  Clark,  W.  W.  Meeteer,  and  Chemist  J.  F. 
Geisler. 
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BOTTLE  No.  25)17. 
Thb  Pboplk  v.  Blanck, 
Hiefiretne  Court,  Nein  York  CoittUi/. 
^nmmoiiB  and  cotuplaint  issued  December  19,  1890;  returnable 
January  2,  1891. 

Counsel,  La  Roy  S.  Gove. 

Witnesses:  ArclL  D.  Clark,  George  W.  Price,  W.  W.  Meeteer, 
and  ChemiBt  T.  S.  Gladding. 

Beniarks:  "This  case  was  brought  for  the  civil  penalty  of 
(flOO  and  costa,  and  was  settlwi  by  pjijTuent  of  same  to  attorney 
lift  Eoy  B.  Oove,  one-half  of  which  flue  was  forwarded  to  the  !St:i.e 
Treasurer,  one-fourth  to  ti-easurer  New  York  Are  department  relief 
fund,  and  one-fourth  to  treasurer  New  York  police  pension  fun'l. 


BOTTLE  No.  2586. 

TuK  People  v.  Grunov. 

Jusl/'-e  C'trmai/'i'  <  '"i/rl,  /'I'l^-hoi/iw,  A'".  Y. 

Warrant  issued  Aiifjiiift  14,  1891;  answei-ed  to  August  twenty 

sixth;  adjourned  to  October  seventh. 

Counsel,  T.  M.  Grifflng. 

Witnesses:   Arch.  T).  Clark,  T.  B.  Gray,  and  Chemist  Thos.  S. 
Gladding. 

BOTTLE  No.  2548. 
The  People  v.  Beaks. 
Eseex  Murket  Pi'lii-e  ( 'wirt.  Xi-i"  Vork  City. 
Warrant    issued    May    7,    1891;    answered    to    May    8,    1891 ; 
adjourned  to  twelfth  for  examination;  adjourned  to  June  fli-st,  tn 
third,  and  held  to  bail  for  trial  at  General  Sessions. 
Counsel,  La  Eoy  S.  Gove. 

Witnesses:    W.  W.  Meeteer,  G.  W.  Price,  and  Chemist  J.  F 
Geisler. 
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BOTTLE  No.  2554. 

The  Psopue  v.  Kuykendall. 
Supreme  Courts  New  York  County, 

Bummons  and  complaint  issued  Febmaiy  13,  1891;  returnable 
March  4,  1891. 

Counsel,  Barnard  and  Olendorf. 

WitnesseB:  T.  R  Gray,  J.  J.  Borogan,  and  ehemist,  T.  S. 
Gladding. 

Remarks:  ^  Tbis  case  was  brought  for  the  civil  penalty  of  flOO 
and  costs,  and  was  settled  by  defendant  paying  same  to  F.  £. 
Barnard,  attorney  for  Dairy  Commission.  One-half  of  which  fine 
was  forwarded  to  the  State  Treasurer,  one-fourth  to  treasurer  fito 
department  relief  fund,  and  one-fourth  to  treasurer  New  York 
police  pension  fund." 


BOTTLE  No.  2821. 

The  People  v,  Husted. 

Justice  Goetting*8  Police  Court,  Brooklyn,  iV.  Y. 

Warrant  issued  September  17,  1891;  answered  to  Septembt^r 
eighteenth.    Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 
Witnesses:  E.  S.  Wilson,  T.  R.  Gray,  and  Chemist  J.  F.  Geislifr. 


BOTTLE  No.  2563. 

The  People  v.  Goossen. 
Justice  Goetting^s  Police  Court,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Warmnt  insiied  January  15,  1891;  amm^ercil  to  January  seven- 
teentli.     Plivuled  ;^uilty.     Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

Witnesses:  E.  S.  Wilson,  W.  W.  Meeteer,  and  choniiHt,  J.  F. 
Geisler. 

The  result  of  the  fifty-five  preceding  proseculioiw  for  violations 
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of  the  milk  law  commenced  betweni  8ept«uber  30,  18ItO,  aud 
September  30,  l»91,  we^  ae  follows: 

Convicled  on  trial,  or  pleading  guilty 45 

Awaiting  tritil  at  SpeciaJ  Seesions 4 

Acquitted  at  Special  SemloiiB 5 

Complaints  dismissed  on  examination 1 

Total  1)5 

Total  fines  imposed  Jl,425  00 

The  folIoAving  tableB  give  a  detailed  report  of  work  perfonned 
by  each  employe  in  this  division  of  the  department  between  Stp- 
tembtT  .';0,  1S90,  and  September  30,  1891,  in  enforcing  the  tans 
relating;  To  the  sale  of  adulterated  milk: 

William  W.  Meeteer,  expert,  employed  in  the  above  sen  ice  145 
days; 

Knmber  of  dayt  in  court 54 

Number  of  days  iuflpecting  milk  60 

Number  of  iJays  obtaining  evidence 30 

Nnmlier  of  claya  inspecting  herds 19 

Number  of  days  on  special  duty 2 

Total  number  of  days ...  3^5 

Ni:mbrr  of  tivameiTmen'H  milk  inspected   ^ 

Number  of  sioivs  inspected 905 

Number  of  ^lairies'  milk  inspected  at  creameries  aud  rail- 
road depots   58it 

Xiunber  of  jM-tldler's  milk  injected 3^7 

Number  of  in.spectionB  of  stables 1C7 

Number  of  cowa  inspected   2,;t7;> 

Total  niunber  of  milk  inspections fi,]94 

Total  niunber  of  samfdes  delivered  to  chemists 25 

Total  ii'iiuher  of  conLplaints  made 18 

Total  nimiber  of  appearances  in  cases 7S 

Estimated  iiiimbi-r  of  miles  traveled 1,162 


^*^^ 
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Edmund  8.  Wilson,  expert,  employed  in  the  above  servloe  197 
days: 

Xumber  of  days  in  court 45 

Number  of  days  inspeoting  milk : 57 

Number  of  dajs  obtaining  evidence ' 45 

NumlxT  of  days  on  speoial  duty 12 

Number  of  days  inspeoting  herds .  38 

Total  number  of  days 197 

Number  of  oreamerymen's  milk  inspected 7 

Number  of  dairies'  milk  inspected  on  delivery  at  cream- 

eries  and  railroad  depots 562 

Number  of  stores  in£q[>eoted &76 

Number  of  peddlers'  milk  inspected 181 

Number  of  insi)ections  of  stables 2ii 

Number  of  c'ows  inspected 1,590 

Total  number  of  milk  inspections 7,01L 

Total  nuiaber  of  samples  delivered  to  chemists 17 

Total  nv.mber  of  complaints  ma^e 8 

Total  number  of  appearances  in  cases 62 

Esrtraated  number  of  miles  traveled 7,465 

Archibald  D.  Clark,  exi)ert,  employed  in  the  above  service  123 
days: 

Number  of  days  in  court 28 

Number  of  days  inspecting  milk 37 

Number  of  days  obtaining  evidence 26 

Number  of  days  on  special  duty 3i 

Niioil)er  of  days  inspecting  herds 1 

Total  number  of  days 123 

Number  of  cream^^ymen's  milk  inspected 58 

Number  of  stores  inspected 046 

Number  of  dairies'  milk  inspected  on  delivery  at  cream- 
eries and  railroad  depots 510 

Number  of  inspection^  of  stables 2 

Number  of  cows  inspected 64 
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Number  of  peddlero'  milk  Inspected 351 

Total  number  of  milk  inspectionH 5,(135 

Total  nninber  of  samples  deUvwed  to  chemistB 7 

Total  number  of  ctnnplaints  made 7 

,  Total  nnmber  of  ^pearances  In  oafies 45 

Eertdmated  number  of  miles  traveled 4,901) 

Thomas  R  Gr^,  expert,  employed  in  the  above  service  1!)7 
days: 

Kmnber  of  days  hi  cotirt 57 

Nnmber  of  days  inspecting  milb (!7 

Knmber  of  days  obtaining  evidence ti9 

Nnmber  of  days  on  special  duty 6 

Number  of  days  inspecting  herds 29 

Total  nnmb«-  of  days 197 

Number  of  CTeamerymen's  milk  inspected 7 

Nnmber  of  stones  inspected 1,165 

Number  of  dairies'  milk  inspected  on  delivery  at  cream- 
eries and  railroad  depots 595 

Numbw  of  peddlers'  milk  inspected 3f!6 

Nnmber  of  inspectdons  of  stables 227 

Nnmbw  of  cows  inspected 1,401 

Total  nombCT  of  milk  inspections 7,241 

Total  number  of  samples  delivered  to  ch^nists 27 

Total  numbw  of  complaints  made 22 

TotaJ  number  of  appearances  in  cases 99 

Eetdmated  nnmber  of  miles  traveled 6,860 

Joseph  J.  S<»<ogan,  expert,  «nployed  in  the  above  service  fifty- 
nine  days: 

Number  of  days  in  courii 9 

Numbo'  of  days  iirapectlng  milk 18 

Nnmber  of  days  obtaining  evidence 14 

Number  of  days  on  special  duty K 

Nomb^  of  days  inspecting  herds 12 

Total  nnmber  of  days 59 
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Barnard  and,  Olendorf,  counsel: 

I^nmber  of  cases  prosecute^ 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of 

Number  of  convictions 

Number  of  acquittals 

Number  of  appearances  in  cases 

Number  of  days  in  court 

Benjamin  W.  Downing,  counsel: 

Number  of  cases  prosecuted 

Nxmiber  of  cases  disposed  of 

Numb^  of  convictions 

Number  of  acquittals 

Number  of  appearances  in  cases 

Number  of  days  in  court 

La  Boy  S.  Gove,  cpunsel: 

Number  of  cases  prosecuted 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of 

Number  of  convictions 

Number  of  cases  dismissed  on  examination  in  police 

court  

Number  of  appearances  in  court 

Number  of  days  in  court 

T.  N.  Griffing,  counsel: 

Number  of  cases  prosecuted 

Numb«»  of  cases  disposed  of 

Number  of  convictions 

Number  of  acquittals 

Number  of  appearances  in  court 

Number  of  days  in  court 

David  Svrtts,  counsel: 

Number  of  cases  prosecuted 

Number  of  ca^es  disposed  of 

Number  of  convictions 

Number  of  appearances  in  cases 

Ntimber  of  days  in  court 
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William  Wyckofl,  comuid: 

Number  of  caaeB  jiroBecated 1 

Number  of  ca«es  disposed  of /. . .  1 

Nmnber  of  oonvictioiui 1 

Nmnber  of  appearances  in  cases 2 

Number  of  days  in  court 1 

TOTAL  (Milk). 

Number  of  days,  experts '. . .  721 

Number  of  days  in  court  (experts^  counsel  and  ^hiemists),  262 

Number  of  days  inspecting  milk 229 

Number  of  days  obtaining  evidence 144 

Number  of  days  on  special  duty 56 

Numb^  of  days  inspecting  herds 99 

Number  of  milk  inspections 2?^,196 

Number  of  dairies'  milk  inspected 2,820 

Number  of  stores  inspected •1>,024 

Number  of  peddlers'  milk  inspected J,1T2 

Number  of  creamerymen's  milk  inspected 175 

Number  of  inspections  of  stables 715 

Numb^  of  cows  inspected 8,250 

Number  of  samples  delivered  to  chemists 78 

Number  of  complaints  made .  55 

Number  of  appearances  in  cases 356 

Number  of  analyses  of  samples  of  milk 78 

Number  of  cases  prosecuted 66 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of 61 

Number  of  cases  not  disposed  of 4 

Number  of  convictions .  45 

Number  of  acquittals   6 

Number  of  cases  dismissed  from  calendar 1 

Estimated  number  of  miles  traveled 27,660 
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HERDS  AND  STABLES. 

Sx)ecial  attention  faas  been  giTen  during  the  vear  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  stables  in  the  subnrbe  of  New  York  and  Hrooklyn,  in 
which  cows  were  kept  for  tSie  prodnction  of  milk  for  market,  to 
see  whether  or  not  they  wene  In  propter  condition  and  to  learn 
whether  they  were  kept  or  fed  in  violation  of  law.  The  stables^ 
in  nearly  exery  case,  have  been  found  in  good  condition.  When- 
ever a  stable  was  found  to  be  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  the 
attention  of  the  owner  was  called  to  the  matter  and  on  later 
inspection,  the  stable  han  been  found  to  be  in  proper  condi- 
tion, the  food  that  the  cows  wei^  subsisting  on  was  whole- 
some in  nearly  all  ca»es  when  inspections  were  m:viie.  lliere  is 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  the  stables 
and  the  cows,  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  the  food  given  to  the 
cows,  in  this  division,  as  compared  with  the  condition  they  were 
found  in  several  years  ago,  when  the  Dairy  Commission  made  the 
first  inspection  under  the  dairy  law.  During  the  year  tliere  has 
been  715  inspections  of  stables  and  8,250  examinations  of  cows. 

Aside  from  the  examination  of  cows  In  stables  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  cities,  a  large  number  of  herds  have  been  Inspected  ami  in  all 
ca^es  the  cows  have  appeared  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition;  so  far 
as  we  have  l>een  able  to  discover,  there  has  been  no  pleuro- 
pneumonia among  the  heocds  of  cows  in  this  division  to  call  for 
special  attention  during  the  year,  although  Miere  have  been  a  few 
isolated  cases  in  which  one  or  two  cows  in  a  herd  have  been  sick 
which  have  been  slaughtered  by  the  owner  for.  safety  v/ithout 
definito  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  disease  was  pleuropneu- 
monia, tubiTculosis  or  some  other  disease. 

REPORT  ON  VINEGAR. 

During  th<»  year  considetrafble  attention,  has  beem  given  to 
enforcing  the  law  relating  to  adulterated  vinegar;  several  ^Mirties 
have  been  found  selling  vinegar  in  vidiation  of  law  and  were 
pr(>set!Uled,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  standard  of  vinegar  sold  in  this 
dinsion  of  the  department  has  greatly  improved  since  the  presc  nl. 
law  went  into  effect 
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rt  cr<^  of  applfiB  in  1890,  and  coiisw)uent  short  supply 
aiiein^,'  extremdy  high  prices  for  pure  cider  vinei^ar,  has 
?at  inducanent  to  rotaileis  to  Infringe  on  The  law,  bIIU 
at  them  have  been  wiUii^  to  risk  jmtiiecutioii.  So  far 
e  been  able  to  disooTer,  by  iu^>ectionB  made,  not  one 
M)  has  handled  adoltesated  vio^ar.  The  following  li«t 
roeecuted  will  show  in  detail  how  they  were  diHiHJsed  of. 
Lu»  of  the  following  seven  prosecutions  for  violation  of 
'lating  to  adulteratted  vin^ar  was  fully  stated  to  you  in 
di  annual  reiK>rt;  the  final  diepoBition  of  five  of  them 
nt  status  of  two  remaining  untried  is  given  in  the 
able. 
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The  following  stat^uent  repreBents  prosecafions  commenced 
under  chapter  515,  Laws  of  1889,  relating  to  the  sale  of  adulter- 
ated vinegar  and  the  x>resent  status  of  the  cases: 

BOTTLE  No.  45. 

Ths  Psuplb  V,  Hbttxbs. 
Jef'efraon  Market  Folice  Courty  JNew  York  City, 
Warrant  issued  December  27,  1890;    answered  to  December 
twenty-ninth;   held  to  bail  for  trial  at  Special  Sessions.    Called 
for  trial  January  5, 1891.    Pleaded  guilty.    Fmed  Hfty  dollars. 
Counsel,  Barnard  &  Olendorf. 
Witnesses:  J.  J.  Sorogan,  T.  B.  Gray,  and  chemist^  J.  F.  Geisler. 


BOTTLE  No.  47. 

Thb  Pboplb  v.  Papb. 
Justice  Goetting^a  Police  Court,  Brooklyn,  JV.  Y. 
Warrant  issued  January  15,  1891;    answered  to  January  six- 
oeenth;    adjourned  to  Pebruajy  seventeenth,   and   tried.    Con- 
victed.   Fined  fifty  dollars. 
Counsel,  A.  C.  Salmon^ 

Witnesses:   W.  W.  Meeteer,  E.  S.  Wilson,  and  chemist>  J.  F. 
Geisler. 


BOTTLE  No.  48. 

Thb  Pboplb  v.  Haggbbty. 
Justice  Walshes  Police  Court,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 
Warrant  issued  January  17,  1891;  answered  w  January  twen- 
tieth.   Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  fifty  dollars. 

Witnesses:   W.  W.  Meeteer,  E.  S.  Wilson,  and  chemist^  E.  G. 
Love. 


BOTTLE  No.  49. 
Thb  People  v.  Going. 
Justice  WaUh^a  Police  Court,  Brooklyn,  Ni  Y, 
Warrant  issued  January  17,  1891;  answered  to  January  twen- 
tieth.   Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  fifty  dollars. 

Witnesses:   W.  W.  Meeteer,  E.  S.  Wilson,  ind  chemist^  E.  G. 
Love. 
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BOTTLE  No.  61. 

TuK  Pboplb  V,  Kbobpks. 
Jforrisania  Police  Court,  New  York  City. 
Warrant  issued  July  14,  1891;  answered  to  July  fifteenth;  held 
to  baU  for  trial  at  Special  Sessions. 

Witnesses:   J.  J.  Sorogan,  W.  W.  Meeteer,  and  chemist,  J.  F. 
Greisler. 


BOTTLE  No.  52, 

The  Peoplk  v.  liAiiMONP. 
Justice  Carman^ s  Court,  Patchogtte,  N.  Y. 

Warrant  issued  August  14,  1891;  answered  to  ,  --. 

Adjourned  to ,  — ,  for  examination. 

Counsel,  T.  M.  Qriffing. 

Witnesses:    Arch.  D.  Clark,  T.  B.  Gray,  and  chemist,  T.  S. 
Gladding. 


BOTTLE  No.  60. 

The  People  v.  Clausen. 
Justice  Walshes  Police  Court,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 
Warrant  issued  Januaiy    17,  1891;  answered  to  January  twen 
tieth;  adjourned  to  twenty-eighth  and  pleaded  guilty.    Fined  fifty 
dollars. 
Counsel,  Cook  &  Salmon. 

Witnesses:   W.  W.  Meeteer,  E.  S.  Wilson,  and  chemist,  T.  S. 
Gladding. 


BOTTLE  No.  65. 

The  People  v.  Armstrong. 
Justice  Goetting^s  Police  Court,  Brooklyn,  JV.  Y. 
Warrant  issued  July  9, 1891;  answered  to  July  tenth;  adjouroed 
to  seventeenth,  to  twenty-third.      Pleaded  guilty.      Fined  fifty 
dollars. 
Counsel,  Cook  &  Salmon. 
Witnesses:   J.  J.  Sorogan,  W.  W.  Meeteer,  and  chemist,  J.  F. 

G^isler. 
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BOTTLE  No.  72. 

The  Peoplb  v.  Luyster. 

Justice  SteinhuVs  Cotirt,  IlicksviUe^  X.  Y, 

Warmnt  issued  August  13,  1891;  answered  to  August  twenty- 
fifth.    Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  fifty  dollars. 

Witnesses:  W.  W.  Meeteer,  Arch.  D.  Clark,  and  chemist,  E.  G. 
Love. 


BOTTLE  No.  75. 

The  People  v.  Grashorx. 
JtiMiee  SutherlaniPA  Cmirt^  (Jofiey  Island^  X.  Y. 

Warrant  issued  August  11,  1891;  answered  to  September  temh. 
Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  fifty  dollars. 

Witnesses:  W.  W.  Meeteer,  Arch.  D.  Clark,  and  chemist,  J.  F. 
Gteisler. 


BOTTLE  No.  73. 

The  People  v.  Brush. 
Justice  S(Sndrixso7i^ 8  Cotirt,  Huntington,  jV.  Y, 

Warrant  issued  September  23,  1891;  answered  to ; 

adjourned  to ,  for  examination. 

Counsel,  T.  M.  Griflan^r. 

Witnesses:  Arch.  D.  Clark,  W.  W.  Meeteer,  and  chemist,  J.  F. 
Ceisler. 


BOTTLE  No.  66. 

The  People  v.  Sparm. 
Justice  Tights  Police  Court,  Brookh/n,  N,  Y, 

Warrant  .issued  September  twenty-ninth;  answered  to ; 

held  to  bail  for  trial  at  Special  Sessions. 
Witnesses:  J.  J.  Sorogan,  T.  R  Gray,  and  chemist,  J.  F.  Geisler. 
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The  following  is  a  detail  of  the  work  performed  in  this  depart- 
ment between  September  30,  1890,  and  September  30,  1891,  in 
prosecuting  the  law  relating  to  vinegar: 

Joseph  J.  Sqrogan,  expa*t,  employed  in  the  above  service  192 
days: 

Number  of  days  in  court 59- 

Number  of  days  obtaining  evidence 40 

Number  of  days  on  i^>ecial  duty 30 

Number  of  days  inspecting  vinegar  in  stores 42 

Number  of  days  inspecting  wholesale  dealers  and  manu- 

factureiB 21 

Total  number  of  days 192 

Number  of  samples'purchased  aud  taken 12 

Number  of  samples  delivered  to  chemists 12 

Number  of  appearances  in  cases 62 

Number  of  complaints  made 4 

Number  of  wholesale  dealers  and  manufactnreiB  in- 
spected    39 

Number  of  stores  inspected 632 

Total  number  of  vinegar  inspections 1,023 

Estimated  number  of  miles  traveled. 7,174 

W.  W.  Meeteer,  expert,  employed  in  the  above  service  forty 
days: 

Number  of  days  iu  court 18 

Numbe*  of  days  obtaining  evidence 0 

Number  of  days  on  special  duty 0 

Number  of  days  inspecting  vinegar  in  stores . .  15 

Number  of  days  in8i>ecting  wholesale  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers   7 

Total  number  of  days 40 

Number  of  samples  purchased  and  taken 5 

Number  of  samples  delivered  to  chemists 5 

Number  of  appearances  in  cases 21 

Number  of  complaints  made 5 
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Number   of   wholeBale  dealers   and   manufactorerB  in- 
spected    63 

Nnmber  of  stores  inspected 440 

Total  number  of  yin^ar  inspections 740 

Estimated  number  of  miles  traveled 1,219 


E.  S.  Wilson,  expert,  employed  in  the  above  service  seventeen 
days: 

Number  of  days  in  court 8 

Numbo*  of  days  obtaining  evidence 0 

Numb^  of  days  on  special  duty 0 

Number  of  days  inspecting  vinegar  in  stores 9 

Number  of  days  inspecting  wholesale  dealers  *ind  manu- 
facturers   . : 0 

Total  number  of  days 17 


Number  of  samples  purchased  and  taken 0 

Number  of  samples  delivered  to  chemists 0 

Number  of  appearances  in  cases 9 

Number  of  complaints  made 0 

Number   of   wholesale   dealers   and   manufacturers   in- 
spected     0 

Number  of  stores  inspected 420 

Total  number  of  vinegar  inspections 092 

Estimated  number  of  miles  traveled 726 

T.  R.  Gray,  expert,  employed  in  the  above  service   t!iirteen 
days: 

Number  of  days  in  court 1 

Number  of  days  obtaining  evidence 1 

Number  of  days  on  special  duty 0 

Number  of  days  inspecting  vinegar  in  stores 11 

Number  of  days  inspecting  wholesale  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers      0 

Total  number  of  days 13 
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Number  of  samples  purchased  and  taken 0 

Nmnber  of  samples  delivered  to  chemists 0 

Number  of .  appearances  in  cases 1 

Nimiber  of  complaints  made 0 

Number   of   wholesale   dealers    and   manufacturers  in- 
spected     0 

Number  of  stores  Inspected 761 

Total  number  of  vinegar  mspections 994 

Estimated  number  of  miles  traveled 545 

A.  D.  Clark,  expert,  employed  in  the  above  service  twenty-one 
days: 

Number  of  days  in  court 7 

Number  of  days  obtaining  evidence 3 

Number  of  days  on  special  duty 1 

Number  of  daye  inspecting  vinegar  in  stores 10 

Number     of    days    inspecting    wholesale    dealers    and 

manufadburere 0 

Total  nmnber  of  days 21 


Number  of  samples  purchased  and  taken 5 

Number  of  samples  delivered  to  chemists 5 

Number  of  appearances  in  cases 7 

Number  of  complaints  made 3 

Number     of     wholesale     dealers     and     manufacturers 

Inspected    0 

Number  of  stores  insi)ected 462 

Total  number  of  vinegar  inspections 708 

Estimated  number  of  miles  traveled 645 


Joseph  F.  Geisler,  Ph.  0. : 

Number  of  analyses  of  vinegar  samples 14 

Number  of  appearances  in  cases 30 

Number  of  days  in  court 20 
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Edward  G.  Love,  Ph.  D.: 

Nnmber  of  analyses  of  vinegar  samples 8 

Number  of  appearances  in  cases 4 

Number  of  days  in  court 3 

Charles  M.  BtUlwell,  A.  M.,  and  Thomas  S.  Gladding,  A.  M. : 

Number  of  analyses  of  vinegar  samples 4 

Number  of  appearances  in  caaes 0 

Number  of  days  in  court 0 

Cook  &  Salmon,  counsel: 

Number  of  cases  prosecuted 3 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of 3 

Number  of  convictions 3 

Number  of  appearances  in  cases 6 

Number  of  days  in  court 5 

Barnard  &  Olendorf,  counsel: 

Number  of  cases  prosecuted 1 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of 1 

Number  of  convictions 1 

Number  of  appearances  in  cases 6 

Number  of  days  in  court 4 

TOTAL  (Vinegar). 

Number  of  days  experts 283 

Number  of  days  in  court,  experts,  counsel  and  chemists. .  125 

Number  of  days  obtaining  evidence 44 

Number  of  days  special  duty 31 

Number  of  days  inspecting  vinegar 107 

Number  of  samples  purchased  and  taken 22 

Number  of  samples  delivered  to  chemist 22 

Number  of  vinegar  samples  analyzed 21 

Number  of  api)earances  in  cases 146 

Number  of  complaints  made 12 

Number   of   wholesale    dealers    and   manufacturers   in- 
spected   102 

Number  of  stores  inspected 2,615 

Number  of  vinegar  inspections 4,167 
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Estimated  number  of  miles  traveled 10,309 

Nmnber  of  cases  ppoeecuted 12 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of 8 

Number  of  cases  oonyicted 8 

Number  of  cases  not  disposed  of 4 

The  result  of  liie  twelve  preceding  prosecutions  for  violations  of 
the  vinegar  law  commenced  between  September  30,  1890,  and 
September  30,  1891,  were  as  follows: 

Oonvicted  at  Special  Sessions 8 

Awaiting  trial  at  S{)ecial  Sessions 4 

Total    12 


Total  fines  imposed  in  above  cases f400  00 


The  final  result  of  prosecutions  under  the  laws  relating  to 
oleomargarine,  adulterated  milk  and  vinegar,  for  the  year  ending 
September  3ff,  1891,  were  as  follows: 
Oleomargarine  cases  remaining  untried  September  30, 

1890 

Milk  cases  remaining  untried  September  30,  1890 13 

Vinegar  cases  remaining  untried  September  30,  1890 7 

Total  cases  remaining  untried  September  30,  1890. .  20 

Oleomargarine  cases  prosecuted  during  the  year  ending 

September  30,  1891 17 

Milk  cases  prosecuted  during  the  year  ending  September 

30,  1891 55 

Vinegar  cases  prosecuted  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1891  12 

Total  number  of  cases  ^ :'04 


Convicted    7G 

Acquitted    > 12 

Dismissed  from  calendar 4 

Remaining  on  calendar  awaiting  trial 11 

Bail  forfeited  1 

Total  104 
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Total  fines  imposed  during  the  year  (Tinegar) f450 

Total  fines  imposed  during  the  year  (oleomargarine) 850 

Total  fines  imposed  during  the  year  (milk) 1,000 

Total    ( 12,900 


In  conclusion,  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  state  that  I  have  been 

supported  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability  by  each  of  the  State 

experts,  chemists  and  counsel  employed  in  this  division  of  the 

dairy  department,  also  by  the  experts  detailed  to  assist  in  this 

division  by  Assistant  Dairy  Commissioner  Tuthill,  and  wish  \o 

add  that  the  district  attorneys  and  their  able  assistants  have 

forwarded  our  prosecutions  to  a  favorable  termination;  and  the 

judges  of  the  different  courts,  in  which  prosecutions  have  been 

brought,  have  given  the  work  of  this  department  prompt  and 

careful  attention. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

B.  F.  VAN  VALEGENBUKOH, 
New  York  State  Assistant  Dairy  Commissioner. 


♦  *. 


Report  of  F.  D,  Tuthill. 


Hon.   JosiAH   K.   Bbown,  New    York  State   Dairy    Commissioner 
Albany,  N,  Y. : 

Sir. —  The  following  report  of  work  performed  in  the  third 
department  of  the  Dairy  ConmiisBion  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1891,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  business  of  the  year  just  closed  varied  but  little  from  the 
one  preceding,  excepting,  that  the  number  of  prosecutions  and 
convictions,  have,  I  am  pleased  to  state,  been  considenibly  less. 

In  my  last  rejwrt  were  returned  fifty-nine  convictions,  classified 
as  follows:  Twenty-eight  farmers,  fourteen  creamerymen,  thirteen 
milk-peddlers,  and  four  dealers  in  oleomargarine.  In  the  present 
but  fourteen  farmers  and  five  creamerymen,  showing  that  the 
Dairy  Commission  has  by  its  work  in  the  past  produced  good 
results,  the  quality  of  milk  increasing  in  standard  and  the  number 
of  adulterations  being  but  few;  many  fann^«  throughout  the 
counties  of  Delaware,  Ulster  and  Sullivan,  who  horeiofore  have 
been  dipping  milk  are  now  engaged  in  butter  making;  such  a 
course,  if  continued,  should  naturally  lessen  the  shipments  of 
milk,  therefore,  in  the  end  prove  beneficial. 

Another  thing  noticeable  in  the  past  season  which  also  must 
help  reduce  the  sui*plus  of  milk  was  the  falling  oflf  in  demand  for 
cows,  fully  fifty  per  cent  less  having  been  sold  than  tlie  year 
previous,  so  with  less  cows  to  produce  from,  less  feed  to  buy,  and 
lees  money  invested,  there  is  good  reason  to  prediH  better  times 
for  the  farmer  and  better  prices  for  milk  and  butter  in  the  future. 

In  the  month  of  August  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  mix- 
ture which  is  used  quitfe  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  ice 
cream  and  prepared  by  the  "Union  Dairy  Company"  at  Sears- 
ville,  Orange  county.  It  was  said  that  it  had  been  marketed  at 
sucli  i»rices  as  would  wan-ant  suspicion  of  some  adulteration,  I 
therefore  caused  a  sample  of  the  same  to  be  taken  for  analysis, 

and  i^eported  below: 
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New  Yobk,  Av>gusi  21,  1891. 
Mr.  F.  D.  Tuthill: 

Dear  Sir. —  The  faample  of  oream  "AX,"  in  my  opinion,  oontainB 
gelatiue.  I  worked  several  days  endeavoring  to  find  a  more  satis- 
factory method  for  identifying  gelatine,  but  the  l»est  method  I 
could  employ  ga^'e  reactions  in  pure  milk  after  tlie  separation  of 
the  albumen,  which  indicated  a  substance  somewhat  like  gela- 
tine, possibly  0.1  per  cent  The  cream,  however,  contained  fully 
five  times  as  much  of  the  substance,  which  T  considered  to  be 
gelatine.    I  am  conducting  some  investigations  and  will  advise 

you  further  in  regard  to  this. 

Very  respectfaUy^ 

J.  F.  OEISLER 


'  '^v 

^S^' 
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New  Yobk,  September  30,  1891. 
Mr.  F.  I).  Tuthill,  WashingtonviUe,  Orange  courUy^  N,  Y. : 

Dear  Sir. —  Kegarding  the  further  investii^ations  made  to  iden- 
tify gelatine  in.  milk,  I  fonnd  that  all  the  methods  applioablc 
for  the  n»moval  of  albuminous  matter  from  milk  in  the  presence 
of  gelatine  left  suflflcient  albumen  in  solution  to  give  a  precipitate 
with  reagents  intended  to  precipitate  the  gelatine  only.  The  pre- 
cipitate thus  obtained  from  pure  milk  is  very  slight  In  the 
niillv,  pure,  which  I  used,  it  amounted  to  only  one-twentieth  to 
one- tenth  of  the  quantity  found  when  one-half  per  cent  of  gela- 
tine had  been  added  to  the  milk.  The  ci-eam  "AX"  in  the  quan- 
tity and  character  of  precipitate  acted  like  milk  to  which  gelatine 
had  been  added. 

In  my  opinion  said  sample  of  cream  contained  gelatine  as 
already  stated  in  my  letter  of  August  22,  1891. 

Very  respectfully, 

.1.  P.  OEISLEB. 


On  learning  that  the  dairy  of  Alvah  Hyatt,  near  Oarmel,  I*ut- 
nam  county,  was  supposed  to  be  infected  with  tuberculosiis,  and 
had  been  quarantined  by  the  health  board,  1  sent  two  experts  with 
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Profeaaor  Geialer  to  inyestigate.    A  report  of  the  same  is  giv^en 
below: 

F.  D.  TuTHiu-,  As^tBtarU  Ni  Y.,  State  Dairy  Commissioner : 

Sir. —  lu  obedienoe  to  inBtructions  received  from  you  we  went 
to  Channel,  in  company  with  Prof.  J.  F.  Geisler,  on  the  fifteenth 
of  April,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  drove  to  the  farm 
of  Mr.  .^ilvah  H  vatt.  Arrived  there  ait  5.50  a.  m,  and  were  r^n- 
ducted  tljrou^h  the  building  and  shown  the  herd  by  Mr.  Hyatt. 
Found  the  cattle  all  stabled  and  eating  hay,  which  JNlr.  II. 
infoimed  us  was  the  only  feed  the  cattle  re<;ei\(xl. 

The  cattle,  with  two  exceptions,  were  young,  and,  from  outward 
appearanoee^  seemed  healthy;  eyes  clear  and  noses  moist  Mr. 
Hyatt  said  the  dairy  had  been  quarantined.  'ITiere  WL^i-e  sixty- 
one  head  in  all.  But  fourteen  were  being  milked,  and  the  milk  fed 
to  swine  on  the  premises.  No  milk  was  sold.  Samples  were 
taken  geparately  from  each  of  two  cows  that  were  condemned; 
also  three  Kiniples  from  a  mixture  of  the  entire  dairy,  one  of 
which  was  given  to  Prof.  Geisler  for  analysis.  The  balance  of  the 
samples  he  took  for  exaimination  under  the  microscope,  the  results 
of  which  will  be  duly  reported  by  him  to  the  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Dated  AjyHl  18,  1891. 

Respectfully  youi*s,  etc. 

GEORC^E   W.   IRIOE, 

ARGfl.  D.  CLARK, 

Jixperts. 


New  York,  April  22,  1891. 
Mr.  F.  D.  TuTuiLL,  Assistant  N.  Y.,  State  Dairy  Commissioner  : 

Defir  Sir. —  1  report  herewith  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
five  sampler  of  milk  taken  from  the  heixl  of  «jows  of  Alvjih  Hyatt, 
Cariiiel,  Tin  nam  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  morning  if  April  10,  1891; 
in  presence  of  Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Price,  Arch..  D.  Clark  and  myself; 
the  herd  was  (juarantined  at  the  time,  as  tlnTe  was  rea^son  to 
believe  that  the  herd  was  infected  with  tuberculosis.  The  sam- 
ples taken  represented: 

AO,  axejiiire  milk  of  herd;  A,  fix)m  old  cow;  R.  from  two-year- 
old  heifer;  C  and  D,  average  milk  of  herd. 
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Afi  f ar  aa  tbe  ordinary  coiiBtitaeiits  of  milk  are  oonoemed,  the 
results  of  the  analysiiB  of  samples  AO,  reported  on  separate  bkuok, 
do  not  disclose  any  irregularities. 

Special  biological  examination  was  made  of  the  samples  A,  B, 
C,  D,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli, 
but  in  none  of  the  samples  taken  were  any  of  the  bacilli  found, 
even  after  a  most  careful  examination.  Failure  to  find  the  baciUi 
is,  however,  not  conclusive  evidence  of  their  absence  since,  when 
present  in  very  small  quantity  in  milk,  they  may  escape  detection 
in  a  biological  examination.  As  already  stated  the  examination 
of  these  samples  of  mOk  failed  to  disclose  any  evidence  of  the 
infection  of  the  milk  of  these  cows  by  tubercle  bacilli. 

Very  respectfully. 

J.  F.  GEISLER 

Oleomargarine. 

The  sale  and  use  of  oleomargarine  in  this  dex)artment  has 
greatly  diminished,  although  there  are  still  some  violations  of  the 
law.  The  decision  regulating  the  sale  in  unbroken  x^^^k^j^^ 
makes  it  difQcult  to  get  proof  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The 
dealers  use  greater  precaution  in  shipment  than  heretofore.  The 
usual  mode  of  incasing  in  burlap  has  been  improved  upon,  by 
using  smaller  packages  and  inclosing  the  same  in  the  common 
dairy  tub.  By  so  doing  there  seems  to  be  but  little  chance  of 
detection  unless  extraordinary  efforts  are  made  by  the  exp«^  to 
disclose  the  contents  of  the  packages  suspected.  A  dose  watch 
has  been  kept  during  the  past  season  by  the  exx)«i3S,  and  num- 
bers of  packages  followed,  but  in  nearly  every  instance  they  were 
en  route  through  the  State. 

Vinegar. 

Out  of  about  325  stores  insx>ected,  but  ten  samples  of  vinegar 
were  taken,  and  in  each  case  the  analysis  showed  adulteration. 
Four  of  these  were  presented  to  the  grand  jury,  but  no  indict- 
ments found.  Two  were  tried  before  juries  and  acquitted,  one 
pleaded  guilty.  The  three  remaining  I  have  decided  to  take  no 
action  on,  as  I  am  advised  by  attorneys  with  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted that  the  law  does  not  give  courts  of  special  sessions  juris- 
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diction  of  theBe  csusea.  Repeated  fadlures  to  oonvict  under  the 
law  as  at  present  constituted,  have  a  tendency  to  embarrass  the 
experts  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  I  would  suggest  a 
change  by  giving  courts  of  special  sessions  full  jurisdiction  as  in 
section  14,  chapter  183,  laws  of  1885. 

The  following  tables  give  a  detailed  report  of  work  performed 
by  each  employe  in  this  division  of  the  department  between  Sep- 
tember 30, 1890,  and  October  1,  1891: 

RejMjrt  of  R  H.  Palmer  for  year: 

Number  of  days  in  court 17 

Number  of  days  inspecting  milk,  butter  and  vinegar 158 

Number  of  days  inspecting  herds 8 

Number  of  days  obtaining  evidence 10 

Number  of  days  on  sx)ecial  duty 59 


Total  number  of  days 252 


Number  of  creameries  inspected  as  to  condition 32 

Number  of  condenseries  inspected  as  to  condition 1 

Number  of  cheese  factories 

Number  of  milk  peddlers 53 

Number  of  stores,  restaurants  and  hotels 485 

Number  of  packages  of  butter  inspected 1,098 

Number  of  stables  insi>ected 19 

Number  of  cows  inspected 863 

Number  of  creamerymen's  mOk  inspected 25 

Number  of  dairymen's  milk  inspected 1,420 


Number  cans  of  creamerymen's  milk  inspected 2,071 

Number  cans  of  dairymen's  milk  inspected \ 6,194 

Number  cans  of  peddlers'  milk  insi)ected 278 

Number  cans  of  store  peddlers'  milk  inspected 27 

Total  number  cans  of  milk  insx)ected 8,570 
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iber  Boiiiples  of  luUk  deUvered  to  ctLemist 4 

iber  $iajiiples  of  vinegMr  delivered  to  chemist. .  3 

ibw  of  milk  complaints  made 4 

iber  of  ilnegar  complaints  made 

I  number  miles  traveled 14,*tf>0 


of  Geo.  W.  Price  for  year: 

f  days  in  court £1 

f  days  inspecting  milk,  butter  and  vinegar, . . .  \Zi 

t  days  inspecting  herds 3 

f  days  obtaining  evidence 18 

t  days  on  special  duty 12t) 

number  of  days  295 

f  creameries  inspected  as  to  condition      -yl 

f  condenseriea  inspected  as  to  conditiou 3 

[  cheese  factories  inspected 7 

f  milk  peddlers  inspected  as  to  condition 40 

[  stores,  restaurants  and  hotels  inspected 324. 

r  packages  of  butter  inspected 1,040 

f  stables  inspected  3 

f  cows  inspected   157 

f  crearaerymen's  milk  inspected H> 

f  dairymen's  milk  inspected  2,584 

ins  of  creauierymen's  milk  inspected 2,440 

ms  of  dairymen's  milk  inspected  8,730 

ins  of  peddlers'  milk  inspected 34rt 

ins  of  store  peddlers'  milk  inspected 17 

number  cans  milk  inspected  11.45;t 

ber  samples  of  milk  delivered  to  chemist 8 

btT  samples  of  vinegar  delivered  to  chemist ...  2 

ber  milk  complaints  made 6 

ber  vinegar  complaints  made 

number  miles  traveled  12,600 
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Report  of  T.  C.  DoBois  for  year: 

Number  of  days  in  court 'JO 

Number  of  days  inspecting  Inilk,  butter  and  vinegar. ...  U>4 

Number  of  days  inspecting  herds 

Number  of  days  obtaining  evidence <i3 

Number  of  days  on  special  duty 31 

Total  nimiber  of  days  248 


Number  of  creameries  inspected  as  to  condition 34 

Number  of  condenseries  inspected  as  to  condition 1 

Number  of  cheese  factories  inspected  as  to  condition 

Number  of  milk  peddlers  inspected 92 

Number  of  stores,  restaurants  and  hotels  inspected 3J9 

Number  of  packages  of  butter  inspected 1,689 

Number  of  stables  inspected  

Number  of  cows  inspected 

Number  of  creamerymen's  milk  inspected 40 

Number  of  dairymen's  milk  inspected 2,270 

Number  cans  of  creamerymen's  milk  inspected 2,H10 

Number  cans  of  dairymen's  milk  inspected 5,520 

Number  cans  of  peddlers'  milk  inspected 317 

Number  cans  of  store  milk  inspected 2 

Total  number  cans  milk  insx)ected 8,149 


Total  number  samples  of  milk  delivered  to  chemist 8 

Total  number  samples  of  vinegar  delivered  to  chemist. . .  5 

Total  number  of  milk  complaints  made 3 

Total  number  of  vinegar  complaints  made 7 

Estimated  number  of  miles  traveled 14,375 

Report  of  A.  D.  Clark  for  year: 

Number  of  days  m  court 3 

Number  of  days  Inspecting  milk,  butter  and  vinegar 10 

Number  of  days  insjiecting  herds 1 

Number  of  days  obtaining  evidence 12 

Number  of  days  on  special  duty 1 


Total  number  of  days  27 
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Number  of  oreameriee  iiiBpeoted  as  to  aondition 

Number  of  ooiideiiHeri<»  impected  as  to  condiUon. , 

Number  of  cheese  factorieB  ioapected  ea  to  condition. . 

Number  of  milt  peddlere   

Number  of  stores,  restauraiits  and  hotels 

Number  of  packages  of  butter  inapeoted 

Number  of  stables  inspected  

Number  of  cows  inspected  

Number  of  creamerymen's  milk  inspected  

Number  of  dairymen's  milk  inspected 

Number  cans  of  creamerymen's  mUk  inspected 

Number  cans  of  dairymen's  milk  inspected , 

Number  cans  of  peddlers'  milk  inspected 

Number  cans  of  store  mUk  inspected 

Total  number  cans  of  milk  inspected 

Total  number  of  samples  of  milk  delivered  to  chemist. . . 
Total  number  samples  of  vinegar  delivered  to  chemist. 

Total  number  milk  complaints  made , 

Total  number  vin^ar  complaints  made  , 

B^stimated  number  miles  traveled 

Report  W.  W.  Meeteer,  for  year: 

Number  of  days  in  court   , 

Number  of  days  inspecting  milk,  butter  and  vinegar. . . 

Number  of  days  inspecting  herds , 

Nmnber  of  days  obtaining  evidence 

Number  of  days  on  special  duty , 

Total  number  of  days , 

Number  of  creameries  inspected  as  tn  condition 

Nnmber  of  condenseries  inspected  a»  to  condition 

Number  of  cheese  factories  inspected  as  to  condition. . , 

Number  of  milk  peddlers  inspected  as  to  condition , 

Number  of  stores,  restaurants  and  hotels  inspected. . . 
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Number  of  packages  of  butter  ingpeoted 

Number  of  stables  inspected 

Number  of  cows  inspected 

Number  of  creamerymeii's  milk  inspected 14 

Number  of  dairymen's  milk  inspected 112 


•  • 


Number  cans  of  creamerymen's  milk  inspected 2,481 

Number  cans  of  dairymen's  milk  inspected 073 

Number,  cans  of  peddlers'  milk  inspected 14 

Ntmiber  cans  of  store  milk  inspected 


•  ■  • 


Total  number  cans  mUk  inspected 3,168 


Total  number  samples  of  milk  delivered  to  chemist. ....  9 

Total  number  samples  of  vinegar  delivered  to  chemist. 

Total  number  milk  complaints  made 4 

Total  number  vinegar  complaints  made 

Estimated  number  miles  traveled l,(i(>0 


*  •  • 


Eeport  of  J.  J.  Borogan  for  year: 

Number  of  days  in  court  

Number  of  days  inspecting  milk,  butter  and  vinegar 2 

Number  of  days  insi)eoting  herds 

Number  of  days  obtaining  evidence   

Number  of  days  on  special  duty 


Total  number  of  days .  2 


Number  of  creameries  inspected  as  to  condition .         

Number  of  condenseries  inspected  as  to  condition     ....  ... 

Number  of  cheese  factories  inspected  as  to  condition 

Number  of  milk  peddlers  inspected  as  to  condition. ...  5 

Number  of  stores,  restaurants  and  hotels  inspected  ...  1 

Number  of  packages  of  butter  inspected  

Number  of  stables  inspected  1 

Number  of  cows  inspected  

Number  of  creamerymen's  mUk  inspected 12 

Number  of  dairymen's  milk  inspected 68 

30 


• .  • 


•  • . 
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%}  Nmnber  cans  of  creamerjmen's  milk  inspected 218 


Nmnber  cans  of  dairymen's  milk  inspected 190 

Number  cans  peddlers'  milk  inspected 14 

Number  cans  of  store  milk  inspected 4 


Total  number  cans  milk  inspected 432 


•  ■ 


Total  number  samples  of    milk  deliyered  to  chemist. . .  I 

Total  number  samples  of  vinegar  d^vered  to  chemist. . 

Total  number  milk  complaints  made 

Total  number  vinegar  .complaints  made 

Estimated  number  of  miles  traveled 680 


•  • 


ft  •  •  • 


Total  report  tm  year: 

Number  of  days  in  court 64 

Number  of  days  inspecting  milk,  butter  and  vinegar 482 

Number  of  days  inspecting  herds 12 

Number  of  days  obtaining  evidence 75 

Number  of  days  on  special  duty 211 


Total  number  of  days 844 


Number  of  creameries  insi)ected  as  to  condition 98 

Number  of  condenseries  inspected  as  to  condition 6 

Number  of  cheese  factories  inspected  as  to  condition 7 

Number  of  milk  peddlers  inspected 190 

Number  of  stores,  restaurants  and  hotels  inspected 1,366 

Number  of  packages  of  butter  inspected 5,327 

Number  of  stables  inspected 28 

Number  of  cows  inspected 1^081 

Number  of  creamerymen's  milk  inspected 143 

Number  of  dairymen's  milk  inspected .  6^559 

Number  cans  of  creamerymen's  milk  inspected 10,690 

Number  cans  of  dairymen's  milk  inspected 21,772 

Number  cans  of  peddlers'  milk  insx>ected 869 

Number  cans  of  store  mUk  inspected 60 

Total  numb^  cans  milk  inspected 33,881 

Total  number  samples  milk  delivered  to  ohemlsl 81 


^v 
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Total  number  samples  yinegar  delivered  to  chemist 10 

Total  nmnber  milk  complaints  made 37 

Total  number  yinegar  complaints  made 7 

Estimated  number  miles  traveled 4S\^^1 


The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  prosecutions  and 
how  disposed  of  during  the  year. 

MILK 

CASE  No.  2954. 
The  Pkupj.e  v.  Cahill. 
Jnfkiice  8ear\s  Court  of  Special  Sessions. 
Warrant  issued  September  21, 1891;  answered  to  Septeml^ca*  21, 
1891.    Pleaded  guilty.    Sentence  suspended  by  the  courts 

Witnesses:    T.  O.  DuBois,  Geo.  G.  Price,  and  chemist,  J.  P. 
Qeisler. 


CASE  Na  2941. 

The  People  v.  Grace. 

Recorder  Mc  Croskery  Recorder's  Court, 

Warrant  issued  August  11,  1891;  answered  to  August  11,  1891. 
Pleaded  guilty.    Sentence  suspended  by  the  court 
Witnesses:   George  W.  Price,  and  chemist,  Ohas.  M.  Stillwell. 


CASE  No.  2934. 

The  People  v.  Hunter. 
Justice  Cristas  Court  of  Sj)ecial  Sessions. 
Warrant  issued  May  12,  1891;    answered  to  May   12,  1891. 
Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

Witnesses:   T.  C.  DuBois,  John  Gummings,  and  chemist,  J.  F- 
GdflletT. 
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CASE  No.  2535. 

The  People  v,  Laykak. 

Justice  Darfs  Court  of  Special  tSessiona, 

Warrant  issued  April  22,  1891;  answered  to  April  22,  1891. 
Pleaded  guilty.    Sentence  suspended  by  the  court 

Witnesses:  Geo.  W.  Price,  R  H.  Palmer,  and  cliemist,  R.  D. 
aark. 


CASE  No.  2534. 

People  v.  Faley. 

Justice  De?miston*s  Court  of  Special  Sessions, 

Warrant  iasued  April  7,   1891;    answered  to  April  9,   1891. 
Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 
Witnesses:   Geo.  W.  Price,  R  H.  Palmer,  and  chemist,  J.  F. 

Bemarks:  Fine  was  remitted  by  the  court 


CASE  No.  2533. 
People  v.  Rifenbabk. 
Justice  Gerow^s  Court  of  SpeciaJ,  Sessions, 
Warrant  issued  March  18,  1891;  answered  to  March  IS,  1891. 
Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

Witnesses:  (>f*o.  W.  Price,  R.  H.  Palmer,  and  chemist,  J.  F. 
Geisler. 


CASE  No.  2936. 

The  People  v.  Kelly. 

Justice  CriM^s  Court  of  Special  Sessions, 

Warrant  ia^iied  March  11,  1891;  answered  to  March  11,  1891. 
Plea<led  gniltj.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

Witnesses:  T.  C.  DuBois,  G.  F.  Van  Houten,  and  chemist,  J.  F. 
Geisler. 


ft. 
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CASE  No.  2526. 

Thb  Pbopls  v.  Pabsqns. 

Justice  BrooJ^a  Court  of  Special  Sessions. 

Warntnt  ii^ned  January  6,  1891;  answered  to  January  <5,  1891 ; 
adjourned  to  Januai^  17,  1891;  adjourned  to  February  JO,  1891. 
Pleaded  Kullty.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

Witnesses:  George  W.  Price,  R  H.  Palmer,  and  chemist,  J.  F. 
Geisler. 


CASE  No.  2767. 

Thb  Pboplb  v.  Mobbison. 
Recorder  Mc  Croskeryy  Recorder's  Court. 

Warrant  issued  January  17,  1891;  amswered  to  January  26, 
1891;  adjourned  to  February  12,  1891.  Pleaded  guilty.  Fined 
twenty-five  dollars. 

Counsel.  J.  F   Graham. 

Witneeses:  lliomas  R  Gray,  T.  C.  DuBois,  and  chemist,  Charles 
M-  Stillwell. 


CASE  No.  2524. 

Thb  Pboplb  v.  Wixon. 

Justice  Brook's  Court  of  Special  Sessions. 

Warrant   issued  November  28,   1890;  answered  to  November 
28,  1890.    Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-five  doUui^s. 
Witnesses:  George  W.  Price,  R  H.  Palmer,  chemist,  J.  F.  Geisler. 


CASE  No.  2528. 

Thb  Pboplb  v.  Mapbs. 
Recorder  Bradner^  Recorder's  Court. 

Warrant  issued  January  30, 1891;  answered  to  January  HO,  J  891. 
Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-five  doUare. 

Witnesses:  R  H.  Palmer,  George  W.  Price,  chemist,  J.  F. 
Geisler. 
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OASE  No.  2629. 

Thb  Pboptji  v.  S.  C.  Mapbs. 
Recorder  BradneTy  Recorder^ b  Court, 

Warrant  i^ued,  January  30,  1891;  answei'^1  to  January  30, 
1S9J;  .'ifljourned  to  February  23,  1891;  adjoumi^d  to  March  19, 
1891;  adjourned  to  April  27,  1891;  adjo«rne<l  to  July  3,  1891. 
Pleaded  not  guilty. 

Counse],  W.  Van  Amee. 

Witnesses:  R  H.  Palmer,  George  W.  Price,  ohemist,  J.  P. 
Geisler. 

Remarks:  Tried  before  Recorder  Bradner  and  jury,  and  acquit- 
ted by  jury. 


CASE  No.  2183. 

Th£  Pxoplb  V,  Hill. 
Justice  HvXs^B  Court  of  Special  Sessions. 

Warrant  isHued  September  3,  1890;  answered  to  SeptemlxT  12, 
1890:  adjourned  to  September  26,  1890;  adjourned  to  October  3, 
1890.    Pleaded  guilty.    Uned  twenty-five  doUare. 

WiliK^sses:  T.  C.  DuBois,  R.  H.  Palmer,  chemist,  J.  F.  Geisler. 


CASE  No. 


Thb  People  v.  Wbioht. 

Justice  Mtdfor^s  Court  of  Special  Sessions, 

Warrant  iflsaed  November  18,  1890;  answered  to  November  18, 
1890.    Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  fifty  doUare. 

Witnea9:  R  H.  Palmer. 

Remarks:  This  sample  of  milk  was  taiken  by  Mr.  Palmer,  afUr 
having  witnessed  the  adulteration  of  the  same  at  creamei*y  i>f 
defendant 


I 
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OAflB  ScL  S18& 

The  People  v.  Weirke  &  Co. 

Justice  Farks^  Cowrt  of  Special  Sessiotis. 

Waorant    teaed    October    8,    1890.    Pleaded    gailtj.    Fined 
twenty-five  doUare. 
Witneflsecr:  Oea  W.  Price,  R  H.  Palmer,  chemist^  J.  F.  (Jeteler. 


CASE  No.  2525. 

The  People  v.  Seeley. 
Justice  Sawkina^  Court  of  Special  Sessions, 

Warrant  imaed  Noyember  25,  1890;  answered  to  November  29, 
1890.    Pleaded  goilly.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars 

Witneases:  R  H.  Palmer,  Geo.  W.  Price,  and  chemist,  J.  F. 
GeiBler. 


CASE  No.  2539. 

The  People  v,  Wilson. 
Justice  Parks*  Court  of  Special  Sessions, 

Warrant  isBued  October  8,  1890;  answered  to  April  13,  1891. 
Pleaded  gnilty.  Fined  twenty-five  dollaro;  twenty  dollare 
remitted  by  the  coark 

WitnesseB:  Geo.  W.  Price,  R  H.  Palmer,  and  diemist^  <J.  F. 
Geisler. 


CASE  No.  2538. 

The  People  v.  Wilson. 
Justice  Parks^  Court  of  Special  Sessions, 
Wairant  isened  October  8,  1890;  answered  to  October  21,  J  890. 
Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

Witnesees:  Geo.  W.  Price,  E.  H.  Palmer,  and  chemist,  J.  F. 
Gdsler. 
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OAHE  No.  1761. 
The  People  v,  Beakes. 
Justice  JBamardy  Supreme  Court. 
Summonfi  iflsaed  January  17,  1890;  answered  to  Februaiy  1^ 
1890.    Pleaded  not  guilly. 
Oonnsel,  Greene  &  Bedell. 

Witnesses:  A.  D.  Clark,  O.  C.  Oriffis,  and  chemist,  Thos.  S. 
Gladding. 

Remarks:  Case  tried  before  Justice  Barnard  and  jury,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1890,  and  jury  disagreed.  Defendant  paid  |100  and  cmts, 
June  6,  1891,  and  complaint  withdrawn. 


VINEGAR. 

CASE  No.  127. 

The  People  v.  Mekriiiew. 
Recorder  Husaey^a  Court. 

Warrant  issued  June  9,  1891;  answered  to  June  9,  1891; 
adjourned  to  July  6,  1891.    Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  fifty  dollars. 

Counsel,  G.  B.  D.  Hasbrouck. 

Witnesses:  T.  C.  DuBois,  R.  H.  Palmer,  and  chemist,  J.  F. 
Geisler. 


CASE  No.  128. 

The  People  v.  Mabon. 
Recorder  Huasey* 8  Court. 

Warrant  issued  June  9,  1891;  answered  to  June  9,  1891; 
adjourned  to  July  7, 1891.    Pleaded  not  guilty. 

Counsel,  G.  B.  D.  Hasbrouck. 

Witnesses:  T.  C.  Du  Bois,  R  H.  Palmer,  and  chemist,  J.  F. 
Geisler. 

Remarks:  Tried  before  Recorder  Hussey  and  jury,  and 
acquitted. 


K 
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OASE  No.  126. 

The  People  v.  Kelley  &  Dumond. 
Recorder  Hussey* 8  Court. 

Warrant  iseued  June  9,  1891;  anfiwered  to  June  9,  1891. 
Adjourned  to  July  8, 1891.    Pleaded  not  guilty. 

Counsel,  G.  B.  D.  Hasbrouck. 

WitnesseB:  T.  C.  Du  Bois,  R  H.  Palmer,  raid  chemist,  J.  F. 
Geialer. 

Bemarkfi:  Tried  before  Recorder  Hussey  and  jury,  and 
acquitted. 


CASE  No.  135. 

The  People  v.  Ward. 
Recorder  Morschauser^s  Court, 

Warrant  issued  June  11,  1891;  answered  to  June  23,  1801; 
waived  examination  and  gave  bail  for  apx>earance  before  grand 
jury. 

Counsel,  Wilkinson  &  Cossum. 

Witnesses:  T.  C.  Du  Bois,  Geo.  W.  Price,  and  chemist,  J.  F. 
Geisler. 

Remarks:  Case  was  presented  to  grand  jury  August  3,  1891. 
No  bill  found. 


CASE  No.  131. 

The  I^eoplk  v.  Siebgen. 
Recorder  JJorschauiter^s  Court, 

WaiTiint  issued  June  11,  1891;  answered  to  June  23,  1891; 
waived  examination  and  gave  bail  for  appearance  before  grand 
jury. 

Counsel,  Wilkinson  &  Cossum. 

Witnesses:  T.  C.  Du  Bois,  Geo.  W.  Price. 

Remarks:  Case  was  presented  to  grand  juiy  August  3,  1891. 
No  bill  found. 
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CASE  No.  129. 

The  People  v.  Jillard. 
Recorder  Mbrschauser^s  Court. 

Wan'ant  issued  June  11,  1891;  ani»wered  to  June  23,  JS91; 
^waived  examination  and  gave  bail  for  appearance  before  ^*and 
jury. 

Counael,  Wilkinson  &  Cossum. 

Witneescs:  T.  C.  Du  Bois,  Geo.  W.  Price,  and  chemist,  J.  F. 
Geifiler. 

Remarks:  Case  was  presented  to  jj^and  jury,  August  3,  1891. 
No  bill  found. 


CASE  No.  130. 

The  People  v.  Dbislane. 
Recorder  Morsehau8er*8  Court. 

Warrant  issued  June  11,  1891;  answer<Hi  to  June  2:^,  1891. 
Waived  examination  and  gave  bail  for  appeai*ance  before  grand 
jury. 

Counsel,  Wilkinson  &  Cossum. 

Witnesses:  T.  C.  Du  Bois,  Geo.  W.  Price,  and  cbeiaist,  C.  ]S1. 
Stillwell. 

Remarks:     Case  presented  to  grand  jury,  August  3,  1891.    No 

bill  found.  ' 

Very   resptKJtfuUy   yours, 

F.  D.  TUTHILL, 

N'e^o  York  State  Assistant  Dairy  Commissi aner. 
Washinotonville,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1891. 


Report  of  R  J.  Sutley. 


Castile,  N.  Y.,  Aovember  25,  1891. 

Hon.  JosiJkH  K.  Brown,  New  York  State  JJairy  Comrnissionery 
Albtmy,  N.    Y.: 

Sir. —  I  have  thie  honor  of  submitting  to  jou  the  following 
report  of  the  t3*ansactions  of  the  dairy  department  in  thw  division, 
for  the  yeai'  ending  September  30,  1891: 

In  October,  1890,  the  counties  for  some  time  theretofore  under 
the  charge  and  management  of  Assistant  Dairy  Commissioner 
PeiT^'  having  been  placed  in  my  charge,  I  imm^Kliately,  ujKm 
assuming  that  charge,  made  examinations  of  the  various  certifi- 
cates of  chemists'  analyses,  made  of  samples  of  milk  taken  in  such 
counties,  and  found  no  less  than  fifty  different  adulterations  of 
milk,  supplied  to  cheese  factories  in  the  county  of  AUegany,  to  be 
manufactured  into  cheese,  by  various  patrons  thereof.  I  immedi- 
ately thereafter  conmienced  actions  against  fifteen  of  the  worte 
cases  of  adulteration  among  the  several  offenders,  some  of  which 
said  actions  are  still  pending  and  undetermined. 

A  detailed  report,  of  those  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  the  dis- 
position made  in  each  case,  will  hereafter  more  fully  appear;  upon 
investigation,  I  ascertained  that  the  adulterations  of  milk,  sup- 
plied to  the  various  cheese  factories  in  Allegany  county,  were 
caused  by  being  diluted  with  water  to  no  little  extent.  After  the 
commencement  of  these  actions  by  me,  I  w^as  inform  »d  by  several 
of  the  cheese-makers  of  these  factories,  that  the  supply  of  milk 
had  fallen  off  at  least  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  quantity  theretofore 
supplied,  and  that  the  milk  was  of  a  much  better  quality  in  every 
way,  thus  showing  that  the  practice  of  diluting  milk  supplied 
to  these  factories  had  been  carried  on  to  the  amount  of  at 
least  fifteen  per  cent.  Tliat,  during  the  present  season  and  since 
the  prosecution  of  several  actions  above  i-eferred  to,  bub  littl(> 
adulterating  has  been  done  in  that  locality,  notwitlistan^'ug  the 
fact  that  but  few  convictions  have  been  had. 
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After  demonstrating  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  an 
indictment  against  these  offenders,  by  ordinary  grand  jury  of  that 
county,  I  at  once  th«*eafter  commenced  civil  actions,  in  the 
Supreme  Courts  against  several  of  these  offenders,  which  said 
actions,  with  the  exception  of  two  are  now  pendiiJg  and 
undetermined.  In  pursuing  this  latter  course,  the  trial  jurors, 
before  these  actions  will  be  tried,  will  be  iostructed  by  the  court 
as  to  the  law,  etc.  I  apprehend  no  doubt  as  to  the  department 
being  able  to  succeed  in  securing  judgment  against  each  of  the 
defendants  in  these  several  civil  actions.  The  number  of  farmers 
who  deliver  milk  to  creameries  and  cheese  factories  is  on  the 
increase,  and  therefore  the  work  of  the  department  increases 
accordingly.  The  patrons  generally  understand  what  causes  low 
standard  milk,  other  than  by  watering  and  .skimming,  and,  there- 
fore, take  saioh  care  of  their  stock  that  a  s:ood  quality  of  milk  will 
be  producefl,  while  our  frequent  insY>e(?ti<ms  are  a  preventive 
of  willful  adulterations  and  tend  to  encourage  Aem  to  adopt  the 
best  method  of  keeping  their  stock.  The  larger  number  of  patrons 
are  honorable,  and  desire  good  wholesome  butter  and  cheese  from 
their  mUk. 

A  number  of  these  patrons  who  have  been  detected  In  adulterat- 
ing their  milk,  undoubtedly  do  so  for  the  profit  which  they  may 
gain  thereby  out  of  their  brother  patrons,  and  dilute  thoir  milk 
willfully  with  dishonesty  of  purpose,  while  others  who  have  been 
detected  in  the  adulteration  of  their  milk,  and  convlched  of  the 
offense,  maintain  that  the  reason  why  they  diluted  their  milk  with 
water,  was  because  their  neighbor  had  been  doing  the  same  thing, 
and  that  they  did  not  think  it  fair  or  just  to  theniselv<*s,  that  they 
deliver  to  the  factory  their  pure  and  unadulterated  milk,  while 
their  neighbors  were  realiring  a  greater  profit  with  Impure  milk. 
While  much  has  been  said  through  the  local  press  of  Allegany 
county,  pro.  and  con.,  as  to  the  vigor  of  these  prosecutions  by  the 
dairy  department,  of  the  offenders  of  the  dairy  laws,  T  dare  say 
that  our  efforts  to  compel  the  manufacture  of  pure  and  wholesome 
buiter  and  cheese  in  that  county,  is  fully  appreciated  by  the 
honest  patrons  of  the  various  factories,  as  well  as  the  cheese 
manufacturers  and  public  generally. 
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There  are  over  125  creameries  and  cheese  factories  in  ray  pres- 
ent district,  comprising  Wyoming,  Genesee,  Orieans,  Livingston, 
Steuben,  Chemung  and  Yates  counties,  all  of  which  have  been 
from  time  to  time  property  inspected.  The  proprietors  ind  the 
greater  number  of  patrons  of  these  factories  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  of  this  department  by  aiding  in  che  discovery  of 
adulterated  milk  and  the  prosecution  of  the  offenders. 

While  in  the  early  history  of  the  application  of  the  dairy  laws 
it  was  difficult  for  many  of  the  farmers  and  patrons  of  butter  and 
cheese  factories  to  fully  comprehend  and  understand  the  real 
purpose  of  the  law;  they,  however,  now  understand  quite  generally 
that  the  dairy  laws  are  a  protection  to  them,  and  the  good  results 
that  have  come  from  their  enforcement  has  convinced  them  that 
it  was  a  wise  enactment,  and  it  is  a  complete  protection  against 
fraud  and  deception. 

In  this  vicinity  there  are  a  number  of  factories  making  a  high 
grade  of  cheese,  the  cheese  being  made  for  export  trade;  conse- 
quently have  to  compete  with  Canada  cheese.  What  the  mana- 
gers of  these  combinations  strive  for,  and  desire  to  impress  upon, 
the  minds  of  the  farmers  and  suppliers  of  milk  to  their  several  fac- 
tories is  the  proper  care  of  their  milk  by  airing  and  cooling  the 
same  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow. 

This  fact  alone  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  ii,dvancement  of 
the  price  in  foreign  markets  of  the  cheese  made  in  this  vicinity. 
The  butter  factories  or  creameries  in  my  district  own(^  and  oper- 
ated by  individuals^  as  well  as  the  various  cheese  factories 
operated  by  individuals,  are  constantly  improving  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  butter  and  cheese.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
patrons  of  the  same  have  been  and  still  ai'e  being  educated  to  the 
fact  that  something  more  is  necessary  to  be  done  with  the  milk 
after  it  is  taken  from  the  cows  than  merely  pouring  the  same  into 
a  can  and  covering  it  up  tightly  and  allowing  it  to  stand  ijiclosed 
therein  until  it  is  turned  into  the  vat  at  the  factory.  Much  credit 
should  be  given  Messrs.  Hall  and  Morgan,  butter  and  cheese 
experts  now  in  the  employ  of  the  dairy  department,  tov  the  work 
which  they  have  done  in  my  district  in  enlightening  the  manu- 
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facturers  in  the  art  of  butter  and  cheese  making,  as  well  as  the 
patrons  of  the  same,  as  to  the  pi'oper  method  in  carin:^  for  the 
milk  previous  to  its  being  delivered  to  the  factory. 

InsxK^ctions  of  milk  delivered  at  raili^oad  stations  for  ship- 
ment to  the  cities  have  been  numerous,  and  have  been 
repeated  in  localities  as  often  as  possible,  and  whenever  my  sus- 
picion has  been  aroused  or  complaints  made,  or  whtn*e  violations 
of  the  law  had  been  previously  prosecuted,  and  subsequent 
inspections  were  deemed  necessary,  this  department  has  given 
such  cases  especial  attention. 

PKOSECITTIONS. 

The  number  of  prosecutions  is  perhaps  larger  thjin  last  year 
but  not  as  numerous  as  might  have  been,  had  I  felt  disposed  or 
desirous  of  prosecuting  each  and  every  technical  violation  of  the 
dairy  laws  that  has  come  to  my  obsen-ation  or  notice. 

I  do  not  understand  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  depart- 
ment to  pei^secute,  but  to  prosecute  where  violations  of 
the  law  are  willful,  or  are  required  in  the  interest  of  the 
community,  or  to  uphold  and  preserve  the  dignity  of  ibe 
law.  When  violations  have  been  discovered,  prosecutions 
have  followed  as  soon  as  the  processes  of  the  court  woidd 
peniiit,  but  ofttimes  final  issues  in  cases  are  long  delayed, 
on  grounds  sufficient  to  the  couH,  and  for  reasons  not  within  the 
control  of  the  department.  The  cases  j)ending  at  thi*  time  of 
making  my  last  report,  together  with  the  violations  discovered, 
arraignments  made,  and  dispositions  had,  and  the  outcome  of 
prosecutions  in  my  district  during  the  last  fiscal  year  are  as 
follows: 

SUPREME   COURT  —  Allegany   CJounty. 

The  Pkoplk  v.  Frank  Ayix)r. 

Civil  action  commenced  November  10,  1890,  to  recover  penalty 
of  ^plOO,  for  adulterating  milk  supplied  to  a  cheese  factory. 
December  20, 1890,  the  defendant  paid  to  O.  P.  Stockwc^ll  attorney 
for  the  department,  the  sum  of  |100  penalty  for  sucli  violation, 
together  with  costs. 


i^... 
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SUPREME  COURT  —  Allegany  County. 

The  People  ^^  Sidney  Vincent. 

Civil  action  commenced  November  10,  1890,  to  recover  penalty 
of  flOO  for  adulterating  milk  supplied  to  a  cheese  fact<nT. 
December  20, 1890,  the  defendant  paid  to  O.  P.  Stockwell,  attorney 
for  the  department,  the  sum  of  $100,  penalty  for  such  violation, 
together  with  costs. 


The  People  t'.  Mrs.  Thomas  Holi-and. 

Sample  of  adulterated  milk  taken  August  23,  1889.  Case  duly 
presented  to  the  grand  jury  of  Allegany  county,  January  5,  1^01 ; 
no  indictment  found. 


SUPEEHE  COT  ^RT  — Allegany  County. 

The  People  v.  Adolph  Erannkca. 

Sample  of  adulterated  milk  taken  September  13,  1889.  <Jivil 
action  brought  and  now  pending  to  recover  the  penalty  of  $100  for 
supplying  diluted  milk  to  a  cheese  factory  to  be  manufactiircMj 
into  cheese. 


SUPREME  COURT  —  Allegany  County. 

The  People  v,  Edward  Hodneit. 

Sample  of  adulterated  milk  taken  June  24,  1890.  Civil  action 
brought  and  now  pending  to  recover  the  f  100  penalty  prescrib(*d 
by  the  statute,  for  supplying  adulterated  milk  to  a  cheese  factory 
to  be  manufactured  into  cheese. 


The  People  v.  John  Brown. 

Sample  of  adulterated  milk  taken  June  25,  1890.  Case  pre 
sented  to  the  grand  jury  of  Allegany  county,  January  5,  1891,  and 
that  body  declined  to  indict  the  accused. 
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The  People  i),  John  Dodge. 

Sample  of  adulterated  milk  taken  Jmie  25, 1890.  The  case  was 
duly  presented  to  the  grand  jury  of  Allegany  county,  January  5, 
1891,  and  that  body  declihed  to  indict  the  accused. 


The  People  "O.  Henry  Phips. 

Sample  of  adulterated  milk  taken  June  26,  1890.  Case  duly 
presented  to  the  grand  jury  of  Allegany  county,  January  5,  1891. 
No  indictment  found. 


The  People  v.  Adelbert  Grummond. 

Sample  of  adulterated  milk  taken  August  13,  1890.  Case  duly 
presented  to  the  grand  jury  of  Allegany  county,  and  that  body 
declined  to  indict  the  accused. 


SUPREME  COURT  — Allegany  County. 

The  People  v,  William  Gkummond. 

Sample  of  adulterated  milk  taken  August  13, 1890.  Civil  action 
brought  and  now  pending  to  recover  the  penalty  prescribed  by 
the  statute  for  supplying  to  a  cheese  factory  adulterated  milk. 


The  People  v.  Byron  Vanderbeak. 

Sample  of  adulterated  milk  taken  August  16,  1890.  Case  duly 
presented  to  the  grand  jury  of  Allegany  county,  and  no  indictment 
found. 


COURT  OF  SPECIAL  SESSIONS  — Allegany  County. 
The  People  v,  Taft  and  Perr\  . 

Sample  of  adulterated  milk  taken  September  3,  1890.  On  the 
25th  day  of  October,  1890,  warrant  issued  by  Justice  Orminston. 
charging  said  Taft  and  Perry  with  supplying  adulterated  milk  to 
a  cheese  factory  to  be  manufactured  into  cheese. 
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Defendant  Perry  was  arrested  by  virtue  of  said  warrant,  and 
brought  before  the  court  and  pleaded  not  guilty ,  but  at  the  same 
time  stated  that  the  milk  had  been  diluted  with  water,  but  thai 
one  E.  H.  Stone  had  done  the  diluting,  and  that  the  said  Perry 
had  no  further  interest  in  or  to  said  milk,  than  such  as  he  required 
by  virtue  of  a  certain  chattel  mortgage,  which  he  held  upon  the 
cows  from  which  the  milk  was  supi)08ed  to  have  been  taken,  and 
that  the  milk  was  put  in  the  factory,  in  said  Taft  and  Perry's 
names  as  owners  thereof. 

Believing  this  statement  to  be  true  I  requested  the  court  to 
dismiss  the  proceeding  against  the  said  Perry,  with  a  view  aud 
detennimition  of  prosecuting  the  person  or  persons  wlio  actually 
did  the  diluting.  Within  a  very  few  days  after  the  dismissal  of 
the  proceedings  above  referred  to,  I  was  sued  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Allegany  county  by  said  Perry,  charging  me  with  false 
iin])rk<<)nm(»nt  and  malicious  prosecution  in  (rausing  his  arrest. 
This  last-mentioned  action  was  duly  brought  on  for  trial  at  a 
circuit  court,  held  in  and  for  the  county  of  Allegany,  on  the  5th 
day  of  January,  1891. 

Tlie  court,  aft^^^r  hearing  th(*  evidence  of  the  plaintiff,  at  the 
request  of  the  counsel  for  the  department,  directed  a  verdict  in 
my  favor  and  against  the  defendant,  dismissing  plaintifPs  com- 
plaint; soon  after  the  dismissal  of  the  proc(Hxlings  againi^t 
said  Taft  and  Perry,  and  after  the  bringing  of  the  action  against 
me  by  said  Perry,  I  ascertained  that  the  adulterated  milk  or  the 
profits  thereof  was  received  jointly  by  said  Taft  and  Perry  frcm 
said  factory,  and  that  these  two  persons  were  the  only  persona 
interested  in  said  adulterated  milk;  I  did  thereafter  commence 
an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  against  mXH  Taft  and  Perry  to 
recover  the  i)enalty  prescribed  by  the  statute,  and  when  leaid 
case  was  reached  for  trial  it  was  found  that  our  most  materiid 
and  necessary  witness  was  absent  from  the  State,  or  could  not 
be  found  within  the  State.  After  due  diligence  on  the  part  of 
this  department  to  secure  his  attendance,  and  without  whiih 
testimony  of  said  absent  witness  the  department  was  wholly 
unable  to  proceed  with  the  trial  thereof,  the  court  dismissed 
said  action.    No  further  or  other  proceedings  have  as  yet  been 

taken  therein. 
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r  OP  SPECIAL  SESSIONS  —  Allegdnj  Coant 

Thk  Pkopi-k  v.  E.  O.vkai,. 
f  adnlterated  niUk  taken  SepU-inVr  4,  1890.     Tl 
ras  arrested  and  brought  before  said  (.-ourt  Octol 
ed  not  Riiilty.  and  S'"'''  t^^il  to  iipiwai'  bi'fim-  Hn' 
iar>-    5,    1891.  sjiid    ciwe   was   duly   pi'MS,>ntt!d 
of  Allegtmy  coftnty  and  no  indktiiuiit  found. 


r  OF  SPECIAL  SESSIONS  — Alleganj  Count 

Thk  Peoi'LE  ■>;.  I'uitcii  A  Cii.vmheki.in. 
f  adulterated  milk  taken  September  4,  1890.  I 
arreated  and  brongLt  before  the  court  Octol 
^leaded  not  guilty,  und  gave  bail  to  answer  tl 
the  gi'and  jury.  Junnaiy  5,  1891,  this  case  wa 
o  the  grand  jury  of  said  county  and  no  iudi( 


SUPREME  COUBT  —  Steuben  County. 
The  Phu-i.k  >;.  Kandai.l  A.  P?:A8K, 
If  adulterati-d   milk  tiikeu   October   11,   18JW. 
ght  and  now  jyendiug  to  recover  the  penalty  of  (' 
by  the  statute. 

T  OF  SPECLUi  SESSIONS  — Chemung  Countj 

TuE  Pkoi'i.k  iK  E.  it  T.  V.  Jk-iTKKe. 
f  adulterated  raUk  taken  October  30,  1890.  On 
1,  the  defendants  were  arrested,  and  brought 
ileade<l  not  guilty,  und  gave  bail  t*)  appear  tiefo 
March  30,  ISfll,  said  case  was  diUy  preseutc-d 
;  no  indictment  found. 
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COURT  OF  SPECIAL  SESSIONS  —  Chemung  Coimty. 
The  People  v.  Charles  Miller. 

Sample  of  adulterated  milk  taken  October  30,  1890.  Same  pro- 
ceedings were  had  in  this  case,  and  the  same  disposition  made, 
as  the  case  of  Butters,  above  mentioned. 


COUBT  OF  SPECIAL  SESSIONS  —  Chemung  County. 
The  People  v.  Erwin  Conkrite. 

Sample  of  adulterated  milk  taken  October  30,  1890.  Same  pro- 
ceedings had  and  disposition  made  as  of  the  two  cases  Uist 
mentioned. 


SUPREME   COURT  —  Steuben  County. 
The  People  v.  John  Porter. 

Sample  of  adjiil  tempted  milk  taJven  Octobin'  14,  1890.  (>ivil 
action  conmienced,  now  pending  to  recover  the  penalty  prescribed 
by  the  statute,  for  supplying  adulterated  milk  to  a  cheese  factory 
to  be  manufactured  into  cheese. 


The  following  cases  which  were  pending  in  Mom^e  voimty  and 

ft 

noticed  in  my  last  report  were  disj>osed  of  as  follows: 

The  People  v.  Jamks  J.  Thompson. 

Warrant  issued  March  10,  1890;  indicted  June  10,  1890.  The 
case  was  taxied  at  Special  Sessions  in  Rochester  and  conviction 
obtained.  An  appeal  was  taken  by  the  accused  to  the  ileneral 
Term  of  the  Supreme  Com-t^  held  in  Buffalo,  June,  1^91,  wliich 
court  reversed  the  conviction  and  granted  a  new  trial;  the 
decision  was  upon  grounds  precluding  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Apj)ealis.  Ui)on  another  trial  in  the  courts  Inflow,  an  applicnlioii 
for  an  amendment  of  the  de<*ision,  in  order  that  an  api)eiil  to  llu* 
('ourt  of  Appeals  might  he  taken  was  denied,  and  we  w<m'c,  there- 
tore,  forced  to  abandon  the  case. 
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The  People  v.  Tliomas  Eddy. 

I'olice  Cvui-t,  Itocliester,  \.  Y. 
eDdant  liad  been  convicted  and  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
n  1890,  wha-e  oonviction  was  sustained.  I3t  f'li-tlier 
to  the  Supreme  Courtj  Uiat  court  austaiaed  the  dcvirions 
[ucr  couilis  and  a  fine  of  fift^'  di)llui;i  \v;i.-i  iiujitis«.il,  Ts'o 
were  issued  for  the  collection  of  this  'in*^  but  the  die 
ney  prooiises  ttint  if  the  same  is  not  forthr:oiuint;  at  au 
\  he  will  issue  an  execution  against  Eddy, 
perts  have  paid  visits  of  inspection  to  tlie  n^imeroiis 
}  and  cheese  factories  in  this  division  during  ihe  ,vear. 
aples  taken  late  in  the  season  have  provi^n  to  have  been 
■A,  and  I  am  pieparing  for  the  early  iirosecution  of  the 
ties. 

Fines, 
lovidng  fines  were  imposed  and  collected  the  paet  year. 

Incent  |100  0( 

rlor   )U«  00 

1200  W 

was  disposed  of  as  follovtrs: 

by  Alli^any  county,  in  Vincent  case *pr>i)  no 

by  Allegany  county,  in  Aylor  case ...       50  (JO 

to  the  State  Treasure- 100  00 

t'iOH  00 


16,  1891,  the  department  i>laced    the  snipervision  of  Ihe 
the  counties  of  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  under  the 

J.  W.  McMahon. 

ases  pending  at  the  time  of  the  change  I  ha^e  rontinncd 

keep   chanie  of   the   same   until    they   shall   be   fully 
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Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of 
the  expei-ts;  to  the  attorney  of  this  division,  O.  P.  Stockwell,  Esq., 
for  his  able  conduct  of  the  prosecutions  placed  in  his  hiinds;  to 
the  analytical  chemist,  Doctor  F.  P.  Vanderburgh,  for  the  aid  of 
his  professional  skiU  in  det^nnining  the  standard  of  samples  of 
food  products  submitted  to  him.  For  the  many  courtesies 
extended  by  yom*self,  you  have  my  grateful  acknowledgment. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

PATEICK  J.  SUTLEY, 

State  Assistant  Dairy    Cornniissioner. 


Report  of  J.  H.  Brown. 


Hou.  JosiAii  K.  Bkown,  Neio  York  State  Dairy  Comjni8sio7itT  : 

Sir. —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  mj  first  annual  report, 
as  assistant  dairy  commissioner,  for  the  division  comprifnng  the 
counties  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Oswego,  Oneida  and 
J^^erkimer,  of  the  work  pei-fonnc^d  during  the  year  ending  Seji- 
tember  30,  1891. 

I  have  been  connected  with  this  department,  as  assistant  com- 
missioner,  since  June,  1890,  but  have  never  submitted  for  your 
consideration  a  report  of  the  work  performed  in  this  division,  foi 
the  reason  that  much  of  the  work  heretofore  done  Ims  been  at 
your  direction  and  under  your  peraonal  supervision,  this  section 
having  btK*n  previously  assigned  to  yourself.  Beginning,  however, 
with  this  sesison,  I  have  had  almost  entire  charge^  of  these  coun- 
ties, and  the  experts  of  this  division,  with  such  -issistance  as  you 
have  been  fi-oin  time  to  time  able  to  render.  These  ai'e  large 
dairy'  counties,  mainly  producing  milk  to  be  manufactuivd  into 
butter  and  cheese  at  <'reameries  or  cheese  factories,  and  as  what  is 
known  as  the  fa(*tory  sea.son  closes  about  December  first,  it  was 
thought  hi^i  that  the  experts  should  not  be  employed  during 
the  winter  months,  and  in  accordance  with  this  decision,  I  so  wi-ote 
them.  This,  of  coui*se,  left  all  the  work  of  the  division  for 
myself,  which  I  did  until  the  factory  season  opened  this  spring. 
As  there  was  no  milk  of  any  quantity  biding  sold  or  produced  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  T  devoted  all  my  time  to  the  detection  of 
the  sale  of  oleomargarine  and  adulterated  vinegar.  I  do  not 
believe  that  oleomargarine  is  sold  or  uscmI  in  these  counties.  Early 
in  1891,  I  visited  T^tica,  N.  Y.,  and  made  an  ins[K»ction  of  vinegar 
sold  by  the  whoh^sale  dealere  in  that  city  and  f<mnd  them  all,  with 
one  exception,  wiling  only  pure  cider  vinegar.  I  inspected 
this   vinegar  and  found   it   was  not   up   to  the  standard,   and 
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informed  them  that  it  was  a  violation  of  our  law  to  sell  these 
goods  and  that  no  more  must  be  sold.  On  April  13, 1.891, 1  visited 
the  same  city  inspecting  the  vinegar  sold  from  retail  stores,  and 
found  one  sample  below  the  standard,  which  was  immedi«,tely 
taken  to  the  chemist  for  analysis.  Vei^  soon  thereafter  I  visited 
this  city  again  and  found  several  samples  of  vinegar  below  stand- 
ard, all  of  which  were  purchased  of  the  same  finn«  Tbls  matter 
I  referred  to  you  immediately;  as  you  will  undoubtedly  r«.»member, 
you  met  one  of  the  members  of  this  firm  within  a  few  days  there- 
after, and  he  agreed  that  they  would  no  longer  sell  these  goc^ds, 
but  would  immediately  begin  to  sell  only  pure  cider  vinegar.  As 
this  was,  as  I  am  informed  and  believe,  the  only  firm  in  Utica  at 
that  time  handling  goods  of  this  kind,  and  in  consideration  of  this 
fact  that  they  agreed  to  immediately  stop  the  sale  of  thevse  goods, 
it  was  thought  best  to  begin  no  suits  in  the  befoi-e-mentioned 
cases  at  that  time. 

About  this  time  I  ^isited  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  inspected  the  vinegar 
sold  there;  founS  it  to  be  nearly  all  good  cider  vinegar,  aJome,  bow- 
ever,  not  being  up  to  the  st^mdard,  and  this  I  was  inforiiMMl  by  the 
dealers  would  be  retunii^  to  the  manufactui-eiu 

I  also  visited  many  other  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  making 
inspections,  and  found  most  of  the  goods  sold  to  be  colder  vinegar. 
In  July,  1891,  Mr.  Legrange  E.  Scrafford  was  by  you  appointed  a 
vinegar  insp(*ctor  and  assigned  to  this  district.  Within  a  few 
weeks  thereafter  I  made  with  him  an  inspection  of  the  vinegar 
sold  in  Utica,  he  having  previously  sj^ent  several  weeks  iu  hxtating 
adulterated  goods  handled,  and  ast^ertaining  of  whcwn  th^y  were 
purchased.  At  all  places  visited,  with  one  exception,  we  found 
vinegar  below  standard,  and  took  samples  for  analysis. 

These  goods,  very  much  to  my  surprise,  w'ere,  in  most  cases, 
purchased  of  the  wholesale  house  before  mentioned,  which  had 
agreed  to  stop  selling  them. 

These  cases  have  been  left  with  our  attorneys,  at  Utica,  for 
prosecution.  I  find  that  the  sale  of  imitiition'S  of  cider  vine- 
gar is  quite  general,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  break  it 
up,  although  I  believe  it  to  be  on  the  decrease  very  rapidly.    If 
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the  consumers  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  pure 
article,  and  be  willing  to  pay  for  a  good  vinegar  what  it  is  fairly 
worth,  we  would  be  able  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  adul- 
terated goods. 

On  January  1,  1891,  Mr.  William  B.  Howard,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y., 
was  by  you  appointed  an  agent  of  this  department  for  the  county 
of  Oswego,  and  immediately  began  the  inspection  of  milk  in  that 
county.  In  August,  1891,  Mr.  R.  H.  Palmer,  of  Deposit,  N.  Y., 
an  experienced  expert  of  this  department,  was  instructed  by  you 
to  go  into  Oswego  county  and  assist  Mr.  Howard,  giving  the 
county  a  thorough  inspection.  Below  And  a  statement  of  tho 
samples  taken  by  them,  which  proved  to  be  below  standard 
ux)on  analysis,  viz.: 

J.  H.  Cantwell,  Phoenix;  James  Forth,  Bowen's  Oomers; 
Michael  Kennedy,  Bowen's  Oomere;  H.  A.  CSIark,  Pulaski;  Her- 
bert Keller,  Mallory;  Louis  Bartier,  Hastings. 

As  the  work  of  these  inspectors  in  this  county  continued  up  to 
and  past  the  first  of  October,  it  was  thought  best  to  begin  no 
actions  until  the  close  of  the  season,  when  I  shall  proceed  against 
all  persons  in  this  county  whose  milk  has  been  found  to  be  below 
standard. 

On  August  twenty-first,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  ^Mbany 
office,  inclosing  a  communication  from  a  gentleman  in  New  YcTk 
city,  stating  that  a  certain  cheese-brand  in  this  districi;  was  used 
upon  what  was  supx)osed  to  be  skim-cheese. 

I  immediately  dispatx^hed  one  of  the  experts  if  this  department 
to  the  place  named,  who  spent  several  days  at  and  about  this 
factory  making  as  thorough  an  investigation  of  the  plnce  and  sur- 
roundings as  could  possibly  be  made  without  attr:ict!ng  attention 
to  his  real  purpose.  He  foimd  that  this  factory  was  making  a  skim- 
cheese,  and  was  also  informed  that  they  had  made  no  full-cream 
f*h(*ose  this  season,  and  he  was  not  able  to  find  any  trace  of  the 
brand  having  been  used  anywhere  ux)on  or  about  the  building,  or 
on  any  boxes  or  parts  of  boxes;  neither  could  any  person  be 
found  who  had  seen  any  State  brand  upon  the  cheese  when  shipped 
but  learned  that  the  proprietor  had  a  brand  of  his  own  which  he 
sometimes  used. 
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Later  in  the  fleason  I  sent  another  gentleman  not  connecsted  with 
this  department  in  search  of  any  new  informatioxi,  but  he  was 
unable  to  report  any  new  facts.  About  the  only  good  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  State  brand  lies  in  the  fact  that  buyers 
know  the  goods  bearing  this  brand  are  full-cream;  if  this  belief 
or  trust  becomes  in  any  way  weakened,  then  the  State  brand 
immediately  becomes  almost  worthless.  In  view  of  the  great 
importance  to  the  dealers,  as  weU  as  the  consumers  and  producers, 
that  this  brand  be  a  perfect  guarantee  of  the  purity  of  Jie  article 
bearing  it,  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  follow  what  little  due  we  now 
have  to  the  end,  and  should  I  become  convinced  Ihat  there  is  any 
thing  to  this  matter,  I  will  begin  proceedings  against  Ihe  pro- 
prietor of  this  factory,  who  waB  also  the  applicant  tor  the  brand. 

In  the  counties  of  Oneida  and  Herkimer,  applications  for  inspec- 
tions of  milk  are  generally  made  at  the  Utica  board  of  trade, 
which  meets  every  Monday,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  during  the  factoty 
season.  I  have  attended,  with  but  two  exceptions,  every  meeting 
of  the  board.  We  have  responded  promptly  to  every  cjiU,  and  1 
believe  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both  the  factorymen  and  the 
honest  dairymen. 

The  following  cases  below  our  standard  have  been  ti^ken  1^ 
Inspector  W.  G.  Spence,  this  season,  viz.:  John  Garr,  Delta;  James 
Dane,  Deansville;  Thomas  Malone,  Deansville;  William  Bailey, 
South  Columbia;  Frank  Bayhill,  Guelph;  Marcus  Jobnson, 
Taberg;  Delos  W.  Freeman,  Leila;  James  J.  Smith,  Marcy. 

These  are  all  the  cases  taken  which  were  below  the  standard  in 
these  counties  this  season  excepting  two,  taken  by  Mr.  ilorace  A. 
Rees,  of  Lowville,  who  has  been  at  work  in  this  department  since 
July,  1891.  The  most  of  Mr.  Rees'  time  has  been  devoted  to 
cheese  instruction  but  he  has  also  inspected  'uilk  at  nearly  all 
the  f ac^ries  in  Lewis  county  and  has  also  helped  the  inspectionB 
in  this  and  Oswego  county.  Below  find  a  statement  of  Sie  cases 
taken  by  him  which  were  below  standard,  viz.:  H.  W.  Oook, 
Boonville;  John  Forbes,  Boonville;  Charles  Alexander,  Martins- 
burgh;    Frank  Johnson,  Martinsburgh. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Kellogg,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in  export  who  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  this  department  since  it  vas  first  organized, 
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has  had  charge  of  the  work  m  Jefferson  county,  <tnd  his  reports 
show  that  he  has  been  constantly  at  work  for  the  whole  season 
and  has  made  a  factory  inspection  nearly  every  day.  Jctflerson 
county  has  been  «o  thoiouglily  looked  after  during  the  paet 
seasons  that  very  little  attt^mpt  at  adulleration  is  made;  tiiih  is  si 
very  large  daii'y  county,  compri^sing  over  100  largi*  cbc-se  and 
butter  factories,  and  Mr.  Kellogg  has  visited  nearly  all  these 
factories  at  least  once  and  in  many  cases  more  times  this 
season. 

Below  find  a  statement  of  the  cases  taken  by  hun  which  are 
below  standard  upon  analysis,  viz.:  William  »)'olley,  Theresa, 
N.  Y.;  William  Killbourn,  Montague,  N.  Y.;  Charles  Bobinson, 
Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

There  were,  besides  the  above,  some  snrnplc^  taken  which,  owuig 
bo  the  long  distance  they  had  to  be  cnriicKl,  in  order  to  reach  a 
chemist,  spoiled  before  they  could  be  analyzed;  this  fact  is  very 
much  to  be  rt^gretted,  but  is  one  of  the  many  obstacles  we  are 
obliged  to  contend  with. 

In  St.  Lawrence  county  we  have  had  two  agents  for  a  part  of 
this  season,  viz.:  Thomas  Byrnes,  of  D(^lN\vst(T,  and  Bobert  Dal- 
zell,  of  Waddington.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  couid  get  no 
competent  chemist,  who  would  act  for  the*  first  part  of  the  season, 
I  no  samples  were  taken.    Inspire tions  were  made  and  doubtful 

samples  were  closely  examined,  the  owikts  -warned  of  its  condition 
and  cautioned  not  to  let  it  occur  again,  aud  informed  that  if  we 
should  find  it  in  the  same  condition  the  nc^xt  time  we  visited  the 
factory,  a  sample  would  be  taken  and  carried  to  Utica  for  analysis. 
This  was  the  nearest  chemist  we  then  had,  and  because  of  the 
great  distance  to  be  carried,  its  liability  of  spoiling  and  the  large 
exx)enBe,  I  instructed  the  agents  to  follow  this  course.  In  July, 
you  employed  W.  Shanly  Daly,  M.  D.,  of  Ogden*sburg,  as  Chemist 
for  this  section;  since  which  time  the  following  cases  have  been 
found  below  our  standard  by  analysis,  viz.:  Bobert  Akin,  Bens- 
selaer  Falls;  William  fe^mith,  ilugerton;  Charles  O'Donald,  Law- 
renceville;  E.  Bockwell,  La\\Tenceville;  Ezra  Oary,  Colton;  W.  I). 
Taylor,  Boynton. 
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Cases  in  my  diyision  have  been  disposed  of  afl  foUoivlBy  tIs.: 

LABEL  No.  223& 

The  People  v.  John  Cobb. 
Justice  A,  N,  Haynes^  Courts  WestemviUe, 
Warrant  issued  August  26,  1891.    Defendant  appeared,  pleaded 
guilty,  and  was  fined  twenly-flve  doUara. 

Witnesses:   Dr.  Theodore  Deecke,  chemist,  W.  O.  bpence  and 
John  McCurran. 


LABEL  No.  223L 

Thb  People  v.  Jambs  Danb. 
SixprefTie  Court  at  Bome,  N'.  K,  October  Temiy  1891. 
Judgment  rendered  October  fifth,  of  flOO  and  ooeta 
Witnesses:  Dr.  Tlieodore  Deecke,  chemist,  W.  G.  Spenoe. 


LABEL  No.  2240. 

The  People  v.  Thomas  Malonb. 
8uit  begun,  but^  before  going  to  trial,  defendant  paid  flOO  and 
costs  in  settlement. 
Witnesses:  Dr.  Theodore  Deecke,  chemist,  William  G.  Spence. 


LABEL  Na  2229. 

The  People  v.  William  Baily. 
Justice  Morgari^s  Cov/rty  South  Columbia, 

Warrant  issued  October  23, 1891.    Defendant  appeared,  pleaded 
guilty,  and  was  fined  twenty-five  dollars. 


LABEL  No.  2227. 

The  People  v,  Frank  Rathill. 
Supreme  Court. 
Suit  begun  Beptembar  16,  1891,  to  be  tried  in  January  term  of 
court 

Witnesses:     Dr.  Theo.  Deecke,   chemiBt^  W.   O.   8x>6^^  *^^ 
James  Don<dioe. 
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LABEL  Na  3339. 

The  People  v.  H.  W.  Cook. 
Jvstice  J^efijamin  A.  Caprori^s  Courts  BoonvUU. 

WanraiDt  fasoed  Aogost  28,  1891.  Defendant  appeared,  pleaded 
gnflly,  and  waa  fined  twenl^-flye  doUanL 

WitneMes:  Dr.  Theo.  Deecke,  cbemiat,  Horace  A.  Bees  and 
David  Karian. 


LABEL  Na  3340. 

The  People  v.  John  Forbes. 
Justice  Benjamiji  A.  CaproiCa  Courts  BoonmUe. 

Warrant  iasaed  Angiurft  28,  1891.  Defendant  appeared,  pleaded 
goilty,  and  was  fined  twenly-five  dollarB. 

WitneflBea:  Dr.  llieodore  Deecke,  chemist^  £L  A.  Bees  and 
David  Karian. 


LABEL  No.  3350. 

The  People  v,  Charles  Alexander. 
Justice  S.  L,  Mot€s  Cmirt^  Martinshurgh, 

Warrant  iasned  September  26,   1891.      Defendant  appeared, 
pleaded  guilty,  and  waa  fined  twenty-five  dollars. 
Witnesses:    Dr.  Theodore  Deeoke,  chemist,  H.  A.  Bees  and 

Milton  Fasset 


•^^ 


LABEL  No.  3342. 

The  People  v.  Frank  Johnson. 
Justice  S.  L.  Mott^a  Court,  Martiiisburgh, 

Warrant  issued  September  26,  1891.  Defendant  appearcMl, 
pleaded  guilty,  and  waa  fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

Witnesses:  Dr.  Theodore  Deeoke,  chemist,  Horace  A.  Bees  and 
MUton  Fassei 
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LABEL  No.  2214. 

The  People  v.  Charles  Robinson. 
Justice  Cook^s  Court,  Antwerp. 

Warrant  issued  August  24,  1891;  answered  to  August  26,  1891. 
Defendant  appeared,  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  fined  twenty-five 
dollars. 

Witnesses:  W.  Shanly  Daly,  ohemlst,  Gharles  S.  Kellogg. 


LABEL  No.  222& 

The  People  v.  Delos  W.  Freeman. 

Justice  William  B.  BtieWs  Courts  Stittville. 

Warrant  Issued  September  26,  1891.      Drfendant  appeared, 
pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined  twenty-five  dollars. 
Witnesses:  Dr.  Theodore  Deeoke,  ohemlst,  W.  A.  Spenoe. 


LABEL  Na  2237. 

The  People  v.  James  J.  Smith. 
Justice  C.  C.  Patterns  Co^irty  Marcy, 

Warrant  issued  Ootober  29, 1891.  Defendant  appeared,  pleaded 
guilty,  and  was  fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

Witnesses:  W.  G.  Spenoe,  Oeorge  R  Wri^t,  and  chemist.  Dr. 
Theo.  Deecke. 

Many  of  the  other  oases  not  mentioned  above  have  since  been 
settled,  and  the  remainder  are  now  under  consideration  by  our 
attorneys. 

Below  find  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  amount  of  money  paid 
in  this  division  for  fines,  viz. : 

John  Corr  t26  00 

James  Dane   187  17 

Thomas  Malone  128  60 

WuL  Bail^ 26  00 


*  ■  ■  ^ 

V. » 
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H.  W.  Cook  25  00 

John  Forbes  25  00 

Ghas.  Alexander   , 25  00 

Frank  Jobnaon 25  00 

Ghas.  Bobinson 25  00 

Ddoa  W.  Freeman 25  00 

James  J.  Smith 25  00 

Total  1540  17 


All  the  experts,  chemists  and  attorneys  associated  with  me  in 
the  work  of  this  division  have  cheerfully  and  faithfully  discharged 
their  several  duties  and  rendered  the  department,  as  well  as 
myself,  all  the  assistance  possible.  I  have  received  many  courte- 
sies and  much  assistance  from  yourself,  for  all  of  which  allow 
me  to  return  my  thanks. 

Respectfully  yours^ 

J.  H.  BBOWN, 
Assistant  Dairy  Comnii^ioner. 


rT^r  ■"  — 


Report  of  f'eter  H.  Parker. 


Hon.  J.  K.  J:5ro\vn,  N^ew    Vork  State  Dairy  Cimimissioner : 

Sir. —  ITorcwith  T  >*ubTivit  to  you  my  first  annual  report  for  the 
sixth  (liviftion  of  (ho.  Dairy  Connnission  of  this  State  for  the 
year  ending  Se])t(^ii)b<T  30,  1891. 

Tho  <l(*]»arliiient  or  division  that  I  have  charge  of  consists  of  the 
counties  of  Cfnondiij^a,  Oortland,  Madison,  Chenani^o,  llroome, 
Tio.i<a  and  Tom])kins. 

Durin;uc  the  past  year  the  milk  shipped  to  Xew  York  and  else- 
where* has  been  frequently  inspeetcMl  and  stimples  taken  for  analy- 
sis in  order  that  we  misrht  di'^eover  whether  the  milk  which 
was  b(  iu.:;  shij^ped  was  up  to  ^he  standard  or  not.  We  have  also 
in>5]>e(<ed  and  taken  sam{)les  of  milk  sold  by  the  i^tail  dealers  in 
n«y  teiTitory  in  order  that  we  coivld  determine  the  standard  of  the 
milk  handled  bv  them. 

The  results  from  such  inspections  made  by  the  experts  and 
myself  show  that  in  this  di\i?don.  as  a  rule,  the  milk  shipped  to 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  the  milk  offered  for  sale  in  the 
cities  and  villaires  visife<l  by  us.  ha.s  to  a  lai^e  extent  been  of  good 
quality  and  \\\)  to  the  s^tandard. 

The  followinir  statement  shows  the  number  of  cans  of  milk 
ship])ed  ])f r  daT  in  my  division,  and  the  railroad  over  which,  the 
same  is  can'ied,  viz.: 

CaoB. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  Buffalo  division 388 

Delaware,  Dickawanna  and  W(*^tern,  Syracuse  division..  1,16G 

Dela\^'are,  Iia(tkawauna  and  Western,  TJtica  division 2,028 

Delaware,  I^ackawanna  and  Western,  Itbaca  division 28 

Erie  railroad,  main  line 770 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western 1,672 

lielaware  and  Iludson  railroad   147 

Total  number  of  cans  per  day 6,199 
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!o11ow1ng  tables  ^ve  a  detailed  report  of  the 
by  fcach  expert  in  my  dirisioiL  while  iiispe<:tins;  t 
d  vinegar,  and  also  the  total  work  of  the  year  ai 
ly  snob  ezpeirt: 
t  of  Charles  Sears,  for  Hoe  year  1S90 18!t1. 

of  days  in  cotirt 

days  Inspecting  milk  

days  inspecting  vinegar .    ... 

days  obtaining  evidence 

days  on  epeoial  duty  

al  nnmber  of  da^   

of  creameries  inspected  as  to  condition 

of  oondenseiles  inspected  as  to  condition 

of  butter  creameries  inspected  as  to  condition. 

of  cheese  factories  inspected  as  to  condition. , , 

of  milk  peddlem  inspected 

of  HtorCT  Inspected 

creamerymai'a  milk  !nfq>ected  on  delivery,  hoa. 
lulroad  depots 

dairymen^  milk  inspected  on  delivery,  crennKt 

nd  railroads  

dairymen's  milk  inspected  on  deliveiy,  bntte 

erles 

ditirj-men's  milk  inspected  on  delivery,  choeai 
ries    , 

cans  creamerymen^  milk  Inspected  on  delivers 

and  raUroad   

cans    dairymen's  milk    inspected   on   di.'li>'<Ty 

eries  and  railroad  

cans    dairymen's  milk    inspected  on   delivery 

'  creameries    

cans  dairymen^  milk  inspected  on  delivery 
\  factories   

cans  peddlers'  milk  inspected 

Bamplee  store  vinegar  inspected 

oans  store  milk  inspected 

imbffl  oans  milk  Inqpeoted 
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Total  number  eamides  deliyered  to  chemlsl: 

"Vinegar    ...  * 21 

Milk    22 

Total  number  of  complaints  made 26 

Total  number  api)earances  in  cases 97 

iBstimated  number  miles  traveled 20,977 


Eeport  of  O.  C.  Griffis,  for  the  year  1890-1891. 

Number  of  days  in  court 28 

Number  of  days  Inspecting  milk 231 

Number  of  days  inspecting  vinegar 15 

Number  of  days  obtaining  evidence 14 

Number  of  days  on  special  duty 27 

Total  number  of  days 315 

Number  of  creameries  insx)ected  as  to  condition 95 

Number  of  butter  creameries  inspected  as  to  condition. .  8 

Number  cheese  factories  inspected  as  to  condition 2 

Number  of  milk  peddlers  inspected 54 

Number  stores  inspected,  vinegar  58,  oleomargarine  40. .  98 

Number  of  creamerymen's  milk  inspected,  on  delivery, 

boat  and  railroad  depots 87 

Number  dairymen's  milk  inspected,  on  deliv«y,  cream- 
eries and  railroads  407 

Number  dairymen's  milk  insx)ected,  on  delivery,  butter 

creameries 137 

Number  dairymen's  milk  inspected,  on  delivery,  cheese 

factories  52 

Number  cans  creamerymen's  milk  inspected,  on  delivery, 

boat  and  railroad 3,427 

Number  cjins  dairj^men's   milk   inspt»cted,   on   delivery, 

creameries  and  railroads  917 

Number  cans  dairymen's  milk  inspected,  on  delivery, 

butter  creameries    309 

Number  cans  dairymen's  milk   inspected,   on  delivery, 

cheese  factories 62 

34 
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Number  cans  dtairymen's  mttk   inspected  ob  delivery, 

butter   creameries    1,160 

Number  cans   dairymen's  milk   inspected   on  delivery, 

cheese  factories    1,304 

Number  cans  peddlers'  milk  inspected 968 

Number  cans  store  milk  inspected 128 

Total  number  of  milk  inspected 6,020 

Total  number  samples  delivered  to  chemist 8 

Total  nninbor  of  ai)pearanoieH  in  cases (i 

Estimateil  inmiber  of  miles  traveled   .  1 1,950 


RejMjrt  of  Charles  Senra,  expert  and  a^^ent,  for  year  1800-1S91. 

Oleomargarine. 

Number  of  days  on  special  duty 2 

Number  of  days  inspecting?  stores 32 

Total  number  of  days   . .    34 

Number  of  samples  delivered  to  chemist  . .         I 

Number  of  samples  purchased 188 

Number  of  evenings  obtaining  samples  28 

Number  of  stores  inspected 669 

Nfimber  of  miles  traveled ....  2,990 

Number  of  hotels  vis'^ed 33 

Number  of  i-estaurantf:  visited     -3 


The  following  statement  represents  the  prosecnitions  in  my 
division  during  the  year  ending  Septt^^mbc'  30,  189  U  and  also  since 
my  appointment  as  an  assistant,  for  violations  of  chapter  183  of 
the  J^aws  of  1886,  and  amendments  thereof,  relating  to  the  sale  of 
adulterated  mUk,  butter  and  vinegar: 


ii'V- 
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CASE  No.  1909. 

The  Pkoplb  v,  Sakuel  Blaib. 
Court  of  Special  Sessions,  Justice  D,  L,  Fisk. 

Warrant  issued  November  11,  1890;  answered  to  November  12, 
1890;  adjourned  to  December  2,  1890;  adjourned  again  to  Dec^n- 
ber  3,  1890.    Pleaded  not  guilty.    Acquitted. 

Oouns<;l,  O.  L.  Atkins. 

Witnesses:  C.  O.  York  and  O.  0.  Griffis^  and  William  Manlius 
Smith,   chemist. 


CASE  No.  2668. 
The  People  v,  Daniel  Van  Tassell. 

Wari'ant  issued  October  1,  1890;  answered  to  Oirtober  2,  1890; 
adjoiimed  to  October  14,  1890.  Pleaded  guilty.  Fined  twenty- 
five  dollars. 

Wtinefsses:  O.  C.  Griffis,  C.  Seana,  and  chemist,  Harry  Snyder. 


CASE  No.  1903. 

The  People  v.  Neijson  Stowe. 

Wrarant  issued  September  30,  1890;  answered  to  October  1, 
1S90.  The  defendant  demanded  that  the  justice  should  admit  him 
to  bail,  and  that  the  oiise  come  before  the  grand  jury.  This  was 
granted  by  the  justice,  and  he  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  at 
the  circuit  in  November,  1800.  Pleaded  not  sruilty.  The  case  was 
then  sent  to  the  Court  of  Sessions  of  Broome  county,  and,  after 
passing  thi*ee  terms  of  said  court,  was  tried  in  October,  1891. 
1  )efi»ndant  was  then  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  the  ownership  of 
the  milk. 

Counsel,  W.  D.  Painter,  district  attorney. 

Witnesses:  O.  C.  Oriffis,  Peter  H.  Parker,  and  chemist,  William 
M.  Smith. 
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CASE  No.  1904. 

The  People  v.  David  O'Neil. 
Justice  J.  2>.  Chainberlain^s  Cmirt  iSpecial  Sessions. 

Warrant  issued  October  14,  1890;  answered  to  October  15, 1890. 
Pleaded  ^mlty.    Fined  twenty-seven  dollars. 

Witnesses:  O.  C.  Oriffie,  P.  H.  Parker,  and  chemist,  Harry 
Snyder. 


CASE  No.  1902. 

The  People  v.  Edward  O'Neil. 
Justice  J.  D.  Chamherlain^s  Court  Special  Sessiotts. 

Warrant  issued  October  1,  1890;  answered  to  October  second, 
and  adjourned  to  October  14,  1890.  Pleaded  guilty.  Fined  twenty- 
seven  dollars. 

Witnesses:  O.  C.  GriflBfa,  P.  H.  Parker,  and  chemist,  Harry 
Snyder. 


CASE  No.  1901. 

The  People  v.  I.  C.  Jobdan  &  Co. 
Juatice  D.  Z.  Fisl^s  Court  Special  Sessions. 

Warrant  issued  December  2,  1890;  answered  to  the  same  day. 
Pleaded  goilty.    Fined  |200. 

Counsel,  D.  L.  Atkyns. 

Witnesses:  O.  C.  Griffis,  P.  H.  Parker,  and  chemist,  William  M. 
Smith. 


CASE  No.  1166. 

The  People  v.  Patrick  Hayes. 

Justic^J).  L.  FisJc? f<\Court  Special  Sessions. 

Warrant  issued  November  11,  1890;  answered  to  November  12, 
1890.    Pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenly-five  doUara. 
Witnesses:  0.  Sears,  O.  C.  Griffis,  and  chemist,  William  Smith. 


'•:Z«i.5,'' 
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CASE  No.  1. 

The  PBorr-E  v,  William  Bounds. 

Justice  J,  D.  Kellifs  Court  Special  Sessions, 

Warrant  issued  December  6,  1890;   retamable  the  same  day. 
Pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty-five  dollars. 
Witnesses:  Fi*ank  DeLong,  and  chemist^  B.  D.  Clark. 


CASE  No.  2666. 

The  People  v.  Sylvanus  Hatch, 
Justice  D(YVinCs  Police  Court. 

Warrant  issued  March  6,  1891;  answered  to  March  tenth  and 
adjourned  to  the  seventeenth.  Pleaded  guilty  and  iined  twenty- 
five  dollars, 

Wjtii<*ssei!;:  (^hurles  Sears,  Peter  H.  Parker,  and  cheiuist, 
William  M.  Smith. 


CASE  No.  1744. 

The  People  v.  Fredekick  E.  and  Chables  E.  Sileb. 
Justice  Horace  RusseWs  Court  of  Special  Sessions. 

WaiTant  issued  August  27,  1891;  returnable  the  same  day. 
Pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twt»nty-five  dollars. 

Witnesses:  Charles  Sears,  John  E.  Cady,  and  chemisr,  Harry 
Snyder. 

This  was  a  preservaline  case. 


CASE  No.  1743. 

The  Peoi'LE  v.  Israel  V.  Ketohham. 

The  above  case  was  carefully  investigalerl,  and  we  found  that 
he  was  shipping  the  milk  to  hiraself  from  nls  own  milk  depots  for 
the  purjwse  of  manufacturing  iK)t-chee8e.  We,  therefore,  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  prosecute. 


\ 
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CASE  No.  1162. 

The  People  v.  Thompson  M.  Steele. 
Justice  MullholaiuT H  Police  dourt. 

Warrant  issued  November  11,  1890;  returnable  JNoveiuber  iiiu< - 
teenthy  and  adjourned  to  the  twentieth  of  November,  an^i  a^^ain  to 
December  17, 1890.    Pleaded  guilty  and  was  dned  fifty  dollars. 

Witnesses:  Charles  Bears,  J.  E.  Cady,  and  Jhemist,  William  M. 
Smith. 


CASE  No.  2693. 

The  People  v.  Henky  M.  Jey^itt. 
JuMlce  O.  JB.   Glezen?s  Police  Court. 

Warrant  issued  May  13,  1891;  retm*nable  the  s^um*  day. 
Pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty-flve  dollai's. 

Witnesses:  P.  H.  Pai'kei*,  Charles  Seai*s^  and  chemist,  Harry 
Snyder. 


CASE  No.  2694. 
The  People  v,  James  M.  Andrews. 
Justice  0.  B,  Glezens  Police  Court. 

Warrant  issued  May  13, 1891;  returnable  the  same  day.  IMeadetl 
guilty,  and  lined  twenty-flve  dollai's. 

Witnesses:  P.  H.  Parker,  Charles  Sears,  and  chemist,  IJarry 
Snyder. 


CASE  No.  2696. 

The  People  v.  T.  D.  Kyle. 

Jitstice  O.  B,  Ole3e7i^s  Police  Court. 

Warrant  issued  May  13,  1891;  retui^nable  the  same  dav. 
Pleaded  guilty,  and  fined  twenty-flve  dollars. 

Witnesses:  P.  H.  Parker,  Charles  Seara,  and  chemist,  llari-^ 
Snyder. 
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CASE  No.  2707. 

Thk  People  v.  Rudolph  Fishek. 
Justice   Walsirs  Court  Special  Sesftiofis. 

Warrant  issued  July  7, 1891 ;  retaniable  the  same  day.  Pleadt  d 
guilty,  and  fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

Witnesses:  Charles  Sears,  P.  H.  Parker,  and  ohemist,  William 
M.  Smith. 

This  was  a  case  where  they  were  using  coloring  matter  to  pre- 
vent detection  of  skimming. 


CASE  No.  2706. 

The  People  v.  B.  W.  Minor. 
Jiintice   WoIhJCh  (\>iiH  Special  tSesniffHs. 

Warrant  issued  July  7, 1891;  returnable  the  same  day.  Pleaded 
guilty,  and  fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

Witnesses:  Charles  Sears,  P.  H.  Parker,  and  chemist^  William 
M.  Smith. 


CASE  No.  2705. 

The  People  -n,  Walter  Fuller. 
JaMice    WaUli^H  (\)urt  Sj>e<'ia/  Scs'sion^. 

Warrant  issued  July  7,  1891 ;  returnable  the  same  day.   Pleaded 
guilty  and  paid  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars. 
Witnesses:  C.  Sears,  P.  H.  Parker,  and  chemist,  Wm.  M.  Smith. 


^ 


CASE  No.  2703. 

The  People  v,  B.  F.  Mead. 
JuHfice   Wa/,s/i\s  (ofirt  SjK'cial  Scssiimn. 

Warrant  issued  July  7,  1891 ;  returaable  the  same  day.   Pleaded 
l^uilty.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 
Witnesses:  C.  Sears,  P.  H.  Parker,  and  chemist,  Wm.  M.  Smith. 
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GAHE  No.  2702. 

The  Pboplb  v,  W.  H.  Seabeok. 
Justhce  Rigger* 8  Court  Special  Seasions. 

Warrant  issued  Octobar  20,  1891;  returnable  the  same  day. 
Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 
Witnesses:  C.  Sears,  P.  H.  Parker,  and  chemist,  Wm.  M.  Smith. 


CASE  No.  2701. 

The  People  v,  Sileb  Brothers. 

Ju8ti<ie  Horace  RusaeWs  Court  Special  Sessions. 

Warrant  issued  August  27,  1891;  returnable  the  same  day. 
Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 
Witnesses:  G.  Sears,  P.  H.  Parker,  and  ohemist,  Wm.  M.  Smith. 


CASE  No.  2700. 

The  People  v.  Kneel  and  &  Lemon  ion. 

Justice  T,  B,  Manchester'* s  Court  of  Special  Sessions^  SallsviUe. 

Warrant  issued  October  1,  1891;  returnable  the  same  day. 
Pleaded  guilty  and  sentence  was  suspended. 

Witnesses:  0.  Sears,  P.  H.  Parker,  and  chemist,  Francis  E. 
Englehart 


CASE  No.  2671. 

The  People  v,  Emerson  Benjamin. 
Court  Special  Sessions^  CortUund, 

Warrant  issued  October  8,  1891;  returnable  the  fourteentJi. 
Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  f  100. 

Counsel,  Jas.  Dougherty. 

Witnesses:  C.  Sears,  J.  E.  Cady,  and  chemist^  Harry  Snyder. 

This  party  was  using  salt  and  sugar  in  order  to  prevent  the 
detection  of  skimming. 

85 
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CASE  Na  26B7.  ^ 

Thf  Psoplk  r.  Chusles  E.  Pikbson. 

Juiftice  NoMh  Ckmri  Special  Se^ans^  XorwuA, 

Warrant  iaraed  Oetober  13,  1891;  retainable  the  same  day. 
Pleaded  gQiUj.    Fined  $200. 
WitneMMa:  C.  Sean  and  P.  EL  Parker. 


CASE  No.  2675. 

The  Pboplk  i\  Fkancis  Bkown. 
JiMtice  Norihrup*s  Court  Special  Sejf^ioriSj  Canastota, 

Warrant  immed  October  28,  1891;  returnable  the  same  day. 
Ileaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-flye  dollarB. 

Witne00ea:  J.  E.  Cady,  Daniel  Ladd,  and  chemist,  F.  E. 
En^^diart 


CASE  No.  2677. 

The  People  v.  N.  H.  Helleb 

Justice  SmitKs  Court  Special  Se^sur/yi^  Ithaca. 

Warrant   iasued   June   23,    1891;    retamable   the   same   day. 
Ileaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 
Witneesee:  O.  C.  GrilBs,  J.  E.  Cady,  and  chemist^  Harry  Snyder. 


CASE  No.  2681. 

The  People  v,  E.  Lamb  and  W.  W.  White. 

Justice  BrouyrCa  Court  of  Special  Sessions^  Owego, 

Warrant   issued  June  30,   1891;    returnable   the  same   day. 
Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  twenty-five  dollars. 
WitnesBea:  J.  E.  Cady,  O.  C.  Grii&s,  and  chemist,  Harry  Snyder. 
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OABE  No. 

The  Pkoplb  v.  T.  A.  Mills. 

ThJB  cafie  was  bTought  before  the  grand  jury  of  Chenango 
county  in  September,  1891,  and  an  indictment  found  to  whiclL  f;ai(l 
Mills  pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined  seyenty-five  dollars. 


BUTTER. 

There  was  but  a  single  case  regarding  butter,  that  being  against 
Charles  GUmore,  of  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y.,  and  a  sample  taken  for 
analysis,  No.  1326,  which  proyed  to  be  all  right. 


CHEESE. 
CASE  No.  4. 

The  People  v.  White,  Hovby  &  Co. 
Justice  Van  Horn^s  Court  Special  Sessions^  Bambridge. 

Warrant  issued  September  17,  1891;  returnable  the  same  day. 
Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  fifty  dollars. 

Witnesses:  Charles  Sears,  and  chemist^  Edward  G.  Love. 

This  was  a  case  where  they  were  using  foreign  fats  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  filled  cheese. 


VINEGAB. 

CASES  Nos.  2658,  2689,  2690. 

These  cases  were  from  the  J.  L.  Kimberly,  Jr.,  factory  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  sold  by  Mills,  Ely  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  supposing 
they  were  selling  standard  vinegar,  and  after  having  a  sample 
analyzed,  and  finding  it  would  not  stand  the  test,  Mills,  Ely  &  Co. 
called  in  all  they  had  sold  and  shipped  the  same  back  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  upon  these  grounds  we  decided  not  to  prosecute^ 
the  cases. 
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k8ENo.2«61. 

'iBE  Gboosrt,  SrBAonsB, 
'■holl(md?8  Police  Court. 
.6,    1891  i    retamabte  t 
i  was  suspended, 
yer,  Syracuse, 
s,  J.  E.  Cady,  and  cbi 


S  Nob.  2666,  2687. 
pending,  not  yet  havia; 


LSE  No.  2670. 
V.  Sabah  Liohtenbcro. 
nd'«  Police  Court,  Syrot 
6,    1891;    returnable   t! 
e  suspended. 
T€r,  Syracuse. 
'8,  J.  E.  Cady,  and  lAu 


lBE  No.  2688. 

Osgood  V,  Traoky  &  C 
lanid  Bookstaver,  counat 
ad  before  any  papers  w 
eaded  guilty  and  paid  a 
te. 

H.  Parker,  and  chemif 
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GABE  No.  2691. 

Warrant  issiied  July  15,  1891;  returnable  the  sixteenth.  Gave 
bail  for  appearance  before*  the  grand  jury  of  Onondaga  county, 
and  said  jury  failed  to  find  any  bill  against  defendant. 

Witnesses:  Oharles  Sears,  and  chemist,  William  M.  Smith. 


CASE  No.  2692. 

The  People  v.  Alfred  Walwokath. 

Warrant  issued  April  28,   1891;    returnable  the  same  day. 
Pleaded  guilty.    Fined  thirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
Gounsel,  Daniel  Bookstaver,  Syracuse. 
Witnesses:  Charles  Sears,  and  chemist,  William  ^L  Smith. 


I  • 


CASE  No.  406. 

The  People  v.  Mabtin  Kane,  Baldwinsyillb. 

Warrant  issued  May  twentieth;  returnable  June  3,  1.891.  Gave 
bail  for  api)earance  before  the  grand  jury.  No  indictment  found. 
Warrant  issued  by  Justice  Frederick  A.  Marvin. 


CASE  No.  415. 
Now  pending,  and  undecided,  in  Cortland. 


CASE  No.  1911. 

The  People  v.  F.  T.  Greeley,  Ithaoa,  N.  T. 
Justice  MerriWs  Police  Courts  Ithaca. 

Warrant  issued  March  17,  1891;  returnable  the  same  day^ 
adjourned  to  the  twenly-fourth.  Pleaded  guilty.  Sentence 
suspended. 

Witnesses:  O.  C.  GrifBa,  J.  E.  Cady,  and  chemist,  Harry 
Snyder. 
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OASB  No.  2676. 

Thk  People  v.  J.  C.  Stowell  &  Son,  Ithaoa. 

Justice  MerriWa  Police  Court,  Ithaca. 

a\,  isBoed  March  17,  1891;  retnriiable   tlie   ea 

i  to   the  tw«ity-fonrth.      Pleaded  guilty.      Fi 

ees:  O.  C.  Griffls,  J.  E.  Cady,  and  chemtet,  Harr 

oflecatioDB  above  mentioned,  which  have  been  c 
■urts  dnrlng  the  paat  year,  hAve  required  a  goo 
from  the  eDth%  force  in  this  diTiBion,  hare  ooi 
1  of  time  and  have  received  the  careful  attenti 
i. 

ery  gjad  to  etate  that  each  and  eveiy  one  oomie< 
1  repcHted,  whethw  as  oouna^  chemiat  or  eip 
ir  duty  fearlessly  end  zealously,  and  have  renc 
listance  In  acoomplishing  what  has  been  don 
lod  whidL  I  have  the  honor  to  report. 

Respectfully  submitted 

FETEB  H.  PARKE 
Assistant  Dairy  Commit 


Report  of  John  H.  Foley. 


Hon  JosiAH  K.  Bkown,  New   York  State  Dairy  Comrmsmmer: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  refii)ectfully  submit  this,  my  annual  report,  as 
assistant  commissioner,  giving,  in  a  general  way,'  a  concensus  of 
the  work  done  in  my  division  of  the  dairy  department  during 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1891. 

The  counties  of  Monroe,  Ontario,  Seneca,  Wayne  and  Yates, 
comprising  the  subdivision  of  the  State  placed  under  my  general 
supervision,  have  i-eceived  from  the  officers  of  the  St^ite  dairy 
department,  during  the  year,  as  much  official  attention  as  I  could 
give  them  with  the  small  force  of  employee  under  my  control. 

In  this  report  I  will  state  briefly  the  work  done  in  the  several 

counties  of  my  division  during  the  year,  in  their  order  as  above 

stated. 

County  of  Monroe. 

The  large  and  important  city  of  Bochester,  and  the  several 
other  large  towns  and  villages  in  this  county,  have  required  the 
services  of  our  officers,  the  moist  of  the  time  during  the  year, 
in  inspecting  dairy  products  and  vinegar  offered  for  sjile  on  the 
markets  and  in  taking,  when  requisite,  samples  of  such  products 
for  analysis,  and  also  in  attending  to  the  general  business  of  the 
department.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  special  matter  that  has 
occurred,  of  importance,  during  the  year,  out  of  the  usual  routine 
of  the  business  of  the  department. 

During  *he  past  year  several  persons  residing  in  my  division, 
have  made  complaint  to  me  of  the  poor  quality  of  butter  sold  in 
our  markets^  expressing,  in  every  instance,  their  belief  that  oleo- 
margarine or  other  spurious  imitations  of  butter  had  been  sold 
them.  On  learning  of  them,  severally,  at  what  places  they  had 
purchased  the  butter  complained  of,  I  caused  samples  of  such 
butto*  to  be  taken  for  analysis,  of  which  samples  so  laken  four  or 
Ave  were  delivered  to  Professor  Lattimore,  who  made  a  careful 
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f  tliose  samples  and  reported  to  me  that  upon  neb 
e  found  tlLem  all  to  be  batter;  that  no  foreign  matter 
added  in  rither  case. 

eral  persons  making  these  complaints  insisted  npon 
•  samples  analyzed  and  we  could  not  aotisf;  12iem  othei^ 
>ugh  our  experts  tried  to  oonvinoe  them  that  the  samples 

butter  but  of  ver;  poor  quality.  We  hare  not  been 
:tect  any  oleomargarine  or  butterine  or  oiiier  kind  of 
atter  offered  for  sale,  or  in  the  possession  of  any  person 
IsioD  during  the  jear,  although  every  effort  has  been 

to  dificover  the  same.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the 
inch  contraband  goods  has  been  effeetoally  stamped 

section  of  \h.%  State. 

liness  of  mfiiriiig  hotter  and  cheese  in  this  county  ifft 
1  markets  is,  comparatively  speaking,  quite  light,  there 

one  creameiy  or  bntter  ftotory  and  but  one  public 
tory  in  operation  this  year.    The  creamery  or  bntter 

operation  is  known  as  the  Jersey  creamery,  at  Sootts- 
e  town  of  Wheatland.  This  factory  was  establisiied  by 
long,  Esq.,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Budlong  has 
1  operat«d  the  same  continuously  since  so  established. 
ry  is  managed  with  great  care,  under  the  immediate 
I  of  the  proprietor.    The  cream  supplied  te  this  fao- 

made  into  bntter,  is  produced  from  the  milk  of  nearly 
•icellent  cows;  over  twentj-flve  per  cent  of  them  ai>; 
78 ;  almut  fifty  per  cent  are  liigh  grade  Jerseys  and  tlie 
'  them  are  shorthorns  and  grades.  The  factory  pro- 
it  one  hundred  (100)  pounds  of  excellent  butter  daily 
)t  in  continuous  operation  throughout  the  year.    The 

this  creamery  is  nearly  all  sold  in  the  city  of  Rochester; 
rtion,  however,  is  sold  to  the  immediate  home  trade, 
erta  visited  the  farms,  bams  and  stables  where  the 

furnish  the  milk  for  this  creameiy  are  kept,  and  in 
inee  found  them  in  perfect  order,  the  oows  well  fed, 
ared  for  and  in  excellent  condition, 
unery  formerly  c^>erated  and  known  as  th£  Glenesee 
amery,  at  Wheatland,  in  this  oounty,  mentioned  and 


.  % 
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described  in  former  reports  of  your  department,  has  been  aban- 
doned and  has  not  been  in  operation  for  nearly  two  years  last 
past;  the  machinery,  tools  and  appliances  having  been  sold  and 
removed. 

The  only  cheese  factory  operated  in  this  county  is  known  as 
the  Mendon  cheese  factory,  situate  in  the  town  of  Mendon.  This 
factory  manufactures  full-cream  cheese  for  home  trade;  nearly  all 
thereof  is  sold  in  the  city  of  Rochester;  a  small  portion,  however, 
is  sold  each  year  to  the  home  trade  at  the  faotoiy.  The  State 
brand  is  not  used  at  this  factory,  for  the  reason,  as  stated  by  tlie 
officers  of  said  factory,  that  they  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  use 
the  State  brand  for  their  trade,  as  their  customers  have  long  been 
taking  their  cheese  and  know  the  quality  thereof. 

This  factory  produces  about  850  pounds  of  very  good  cheese, 
on  an  average,  each  day  of  the  cheese  season,  which  is  usually  of 
six  months  duration  in  each  year.  This  factory  is  apparently  well 
managed  and  is  kept  clean  and  in  good  sanitary  condition. 

Our  experts,  in  visiting  sbd  inspecting  this  cheese  factory,  wen^ 
informed  by  the  cheese-maker  in  chai^  that  no  complaint  could 
be  made  of  the  patrons,  as  the  milk  they  supplied  to  be  manufac- 
tured  into  cheese  was  uniformly  of  good  quality,  dean  and  sweet, 
but  should  it  be  otherwise  at  any  future  time  he  would  inform 
us  thereof.  While  visiting  tMs  cheese  factory  our  officers  gave 
the  cheese-maker  our  address  and  informed  him  that  upon  com- 
plaint made  to  us  at  any  time  of  any  irregularity  or  suspicion  that 
any  patron  was  tampering  with  his  milk,  we  would  give  the 
matter  immediate  attention  and  would  cause  the  offender,  if 
detected,  to  be  properly  punished  according  to  law. 

In  regard  to  the  milk  supplied  to  our  citizens  for  family  usf, 
as  food,  I  am  much  pleased  to  report  that  in  the  city  of  Rochester 
very  few  complaints  have  been  made  this  year.  Samples  wer<» 
taken  by  our  experts  of  three  milk  peddlers  complained  of;  these 
several  samples  were  delivered  to  Professor  Lattimore,  chemist  at 
the  university,  for  the  purpose  of  being  analyzed,  and  the  certifi- 
cates of  analyses  made  by  him,  in  these  cases,  showed  that  but 
one  of  them  was  adulterated. 

36 
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Daring  tlie  year  our  ezpertB,  wh^  in  the  ei^  of 
have  been  continoallj  on  tbB  alert,  watching  the  ntin 
dlera  and  dealers  in  milk  and  rlnegar,  making  freqn 
tions  of  the  milk  and  vinegar  offered  or  kept  for  sale,  an( 
cause  arose  which  excited  their  suspioion,  a  sample  ' 
peoted  article  w^  taken  for  analysiB.  The  whole 
samples  of  milk  taken  in  the  city  of  Boohester  dnrin| 
and  ddivered  to  Professor  Lattimore  to  be  analysed, 
three  i53t,  of  which  eleven  (11)  proved  to  be  iidiiitei 
disposition  nmde  nt  the  seteral  parties  whose  milk  pf 
adulterated  will  be  stated  later  on  in  this  report. 

When  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  ihiit  iiianj 
of  oaii»  of  Hillk  huve  been  inspected  by  us  in  the  city  o' 
durin;:;  the  year  past,  aamplee  taken  for  aualysin  v-h 
slightest  siispicioii  arofie  upon  inRpe^^tion,  oi-  wlien 
have  Imh-u  made,  and  that  only  eleven  (11)  of  tbo 
proved,  upon  analysia,  to  be  adulterated,  several  or  the 
but  slight  adulteration,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
cluHion  that  the  milk  supplied  to  the  citizeas  of  flie  cil 
ester  ia,  &s  a  rule,  excellent. 

1  have*  not  >ieen  able  to  give  as  much  atteotion  to 
and  villages  of  this  county  as  I  desired,  \or,  oiii  ex 
viditcd  the  more  important  ones  and  made  inquiry  of  t 
of  ihose  places  as  to  the  (juality  of  the  milk  siippHei 
use.  TTpon  tuch  inqidry  it  waa  leanuKl,  that  the  (;i»i 
milk  in  those  lowns  and  villages  were  aatifOed  with  i 
of  the  mill;  fiimishi^d  them  and  had  no  cause  for  eompl 
I  have  fixsiinii'd  that  the  jiersous  dealing  in  milk  in  t 
towns  and  lillapes  of  this  county  are,  and  have  been,  d* 
their  customefs  bonewtly  and  furnishing  them  with 
who1i<somo  milk. 

Inspection  of  Vinegar. 

I  have  |N^r»on^ly  given  considerable  attentio.T  to  the 
of  vinegar.  There  are  several  vinegar  factories  in  tho 
Monroe.  One  of  the  largest  vinegar  factories  in  thi 
located  in  tlie  city  of  Boc;hester,  and  there  are  sovcra 
less  capacity.    A  large  amount  of  vinegar  is  anuuallj 
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tured  by  them.  The  two  es^rts  af  the  dairy  departmeBt  employed 
under  me  have  been  able  to  give,  and  have  gi^en,  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  vinegar  matters.  Tlieir  inspecfilons  of  milk  are 
ufliiaMy  made  early  in  the  morning  and  finished,  as  a  rule,  before 
mid- day,  hence  they  have  time  to  attend  to  the  ofl^ce  work  and 
other  matters  requiring  attention,  and  yet  give  considerable  time 
to  the  in^^.eotion  of  vinegar  factories  and  vlnojrar.  During  the 
year  v-e  have  visited,  several  times,  every  cider  vinej»ar  factory  in 
this  county.  Upon  these  visitations  we  have  carefully  inspected 
and  tested  the  quality  of  the  vinegar  manufactured  by  them, 
severally,  and  while  we  found  nearly  all  these  factories  making 
and  selling  a  standard  quality,  we  found  others  making  and  sell- 
ing vinegar  which  was  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
Btate  laws,  although  the  vinegar  found  to  be  below  the  standard 
was  made  from  pure  cider  stock,  but  a  little  weak  in  acidity. 
The  manufacturers  of  this  vinegar,  when  notified  of  the  fact, 
promised  to  coiTect  the  same  at  onca  Soon  after  our  first  visi- 
tation of  these  factories  we  virited  them  again  and  fo^md  all  of 
them  producing  standard  gooda  Since  om*  several  inspections 
of  these  factories  the  second  time,  they  have,  without  exception, 
made  good,  pure  older  vinegar  of  standard  quality. 

Our  experts  have  called  several  times  during  the  year  upon 
neariy  all  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  In  vinegar  at  their 
sevcml  places  of  business  throughout  the  city  of  Bochester,  and 
have  called  at  least  once  upon  many  of  the  count  n  dealers  and 
iuispei*ted  their  vinegar  on  sale  at  their  various  stores.  While  so 
doing  they  found  that  nearly  all  of  them  kept  giHKis  that  did  not 
meet  the  ret|iiirements  of  our  vinegar  laws.  Among  the  whole- 
sale dealers  we  found  large  stocks  of  malt  and  grape  vinegar 
made  in  imitation  of  cider  vinegar.  At  the  retail  stores  neariy  all 
of  them  were  selling  cider  vinegar,  which  was  claimed  to  have 
been  obtained  from  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding  rounty,  which 
in  netirly  every  instance  was  weak  in  solids  and  acidity;  tlie 
retailers  generally  claiming  to  have  bought  the  vinegar  of  the 
farmers  two  or  three  years  lednjce,  hence  not  subject  to  our  juris- 
diction. Some  of  them  also  kept  for  sale  malt  and  gr<ipi^  vine- 
gar, and  u  few,  comparatively  speaking,  were  selling  a  good  article 
of  puie  cider  vinegar  of  standard  quality. 
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the  attrition  of  the  vinegivr  de 
sions  of  the  vinegar  law,  at  tfa 
rarely,  of  the  necesflity  of  flioir 

0  as  to  avoid  the  fineK  and  pes 
uflicted  for  violations  of  the  si 
t  the  notice  and  warning  j^lve 

and  Mr.  HolTman  Buger,  vine 
[bounty,  have  called  upon  ii>  s 
have  rendered  valuable  aid  in 

^position  made  of  the  eev»^  p 
ilterated,  as  previously  iitare*!  1i 
them  in  the  police  court  of 
m  were  convicted  of  misdemoin 
■nty-flve  and  twenty  dollars.  Tl 
stice.  llie  others  were  discha: 
that  the  milk  sold  by  him  beb 
of  the  parties  convicted  and  fii 
idant  was  dischai^ed  for  the  rei 
prosecuted  by  the  city  milk  ic 
vhich  he  was  prosecuted  by  thi 
imeditftely  after  our  experts  ha 
brought  the  action.  I  deeinetl 
ing  circumstances  and  conditio] 
sent  to  their  disposal  as  stated. 

1  cases,  not  prosecuted,  remain 
lom  these  several  cases  have  ace 
[rftered  many  excuses  and  oxte 
luiry  and  consultation  with  on 
dviaable  to  let  them  rest  I  i  hi 
>rcement  of  the  dairy  laws  were 
everal  persons  in  regard  to  the 
ipect,  which  they  promised  iiioi 

g  and  examining  the  cows  fun 
>nr  oidzenSt  their  food  and  ha 
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flanitory  oonditiom  and  tiie  oonditioii  in  which  the  cow-bamB  and 
stables  are  kept,  has  be«i  faithfully  perfonned,  and  I  am  pleasc-d 
to  say  that  in  nearly  every  instance  they  were  found  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. In  a  few  instances  where  our  experts  f oond  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory  they  gave  directions  to  the 
parties  to  see  to  it  and  have  improvements  made  at  once,  which 
I  am  informed  was  done. 

The  wholesale  dealers  in  vinegar  at  Rochester  frequently,  when 
offered  new  supplies,  send  for  us  to  examine  and  inspect  the  same , 
for  them  before  purchasing. . 

County  of  Ontario. 

In  this  county  three  creameries  and  one  dheese  factory  are  in 
successful  operation.  Formerly  there  was  a  creamery  at  \'ictor, 
Ontario  county,  known  as  the  Victor  creamery,  but  it  has  been 
closed  and  discontinued. 

One  of  these  creameries,  known  as  the  Stanley  creamery,  at 
Stanley,  in  the  town  of  Seneca^  now  in  operation,  has  141  patrons, 
makes  butter  from  cream  produced  from  the  milk  of  about  500 
cows;  will  produce  this  season  from  80,000  to  100,000  pounds  of 
butter,  is  now  kept  in  operation  throughout  the  year  and  its 
business  is  gradually  increasing.  This  factory  is  kept  in  good 
sanitary  condition  and  apparently  is  well  managed. 

Another  one  of  these  creameries,  known  as  the  Sanitarium 
creamery,  on  the  Foster  farm  in  the  town  of  Manchester,  is  in 
successful  operation,  has  thirteen  patrons,  makes  butter  from  a 
portion  of  the  cream  produced  from  the  milk  of  about  !!^00  cows, 
is  kept  in  operation  throughout  the  year;  will  produce  this  year 
about  30,000  pounds  of  butter;  is  in  good  sanitary  condition  and 
apparently  well  managed.  The  product  of  this  creamery  is 
mostly  used  at  the  sanitarium  at  Clifton  Springs;  any  surplus 
of  butter  made  at  this  creamery,  over  and  above  the  amount 
re<]^ired  for  use  at  the  sanitarium,  is  sold  at  Bochester,  Oswego, 
and  to  the  home  trade. 

The  third  and  last  of  these  creameries,  known  as  the  Crystal 
Springs  creamery,  situate  at  Port  Gibson,  Ontar^p  coimty,  is  kept 
in  operation  during  the  entire  year.    This  factory  is  the  most 
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Importwit  oreameiT  to  Ontario  ootiiity,  haviiig  ii 
patrons,  fomlghing  cream  frtHn  the  milk  of  more  t 
and,  alUioagh  ihe  latter  pert  of  the  year  was  rer;  dry 
poor  in  conseqn^ioe  of  the  dry  weather,  will  produc 
pounds  of  choice  creamery  butter.  This  factory  : 
clean  and  in  good  condition,  apparently  mauB 
and  BucoeBsfnlly.  The  butter  made  at  this  factory 
in  the  citleB  of  Buffalo  and  BochestCT. 

The  only  cheese  factory  in  this  county  is  at 
Naples.  Hits  factory  Is  kept  in  operation  six  moat 
each  year,  is  known  as  the  Naples  cheese  factor 
piili-uHH  (hilt  fiiniish  milk  fnmi  iiboiit  170  i-ow»,  and  i 
160  ponndB  full-cream  cheese,  upon  an  average  da 
tory  is  kept  in  good  order,  clean  and  neat  and  prod 
cheese  which  Is  all  sc^d  to  the  home  trade. 

Owing  to  the  immense  amount  of  work  reqnirv 
Monroe  countyilhavenotteenableitoeendourexpe 
inspect  the  creameries  and  cheese  factwy  in  iM&  coi 
On  that  occasion  the  officers  at  the  sev^^  creamer 
factory  above  mentioned  were  informed  of  our  desit 
and  to  render  any  asBistance  in  our  power  whic 
require  upon  their  notifying  us  of  their  wishes. 

While  our  experts  wwe  traveling  about  the  coun 
for  the  purpose  of  Inspecting  the  butter  and  cheef 
that  county  and  also  to  look  after  the  milk  enpi^ied 
of  the  [Hlncipal  villages,  inquiry  was  made  by  them 
of  those  villages  as  to  the  quality  of  their  milk  suppl 
inquiries  it  was  learned  that  no  person,  as  far  as  kn< 
plained  of  the  purity  and  goodness  of  the  milk  s 
These  inquiries  having  been  thoroughly  made  in  i 
important  places  in  the  county,  I  have  not  deemed  i 
cause  any  seanples  of  milk  to  be  taken  at  any  place  t 

I  was  infiwmed  by  our  erperts  that  condderabU 
being  manufactured  in  Ontario  county,  but  owing  to 
so  much  of  the  time  has  been  required  in  other  Am 
not  been  able  to  cause  extended  inspection  to  be  mat 
few  samples  were  inspected  of  vin^w  mannfactui 
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daigna.  The  sampleB  inspected  were  made  by  J.  B.  Murray  & 
Son,  cider  and  vinegar  manufacturers.  These  samples  pFoveA  to 
be  pure  cider  yin^ar  of  isitandard  quality.  Our  ini^pectors 
learned  that  most  of  the  retail  dealers  in  the  country  towns  of 
that  county  obtained  their  vinegar  supplies  from  the  farmers  in 
their  vicinity. 

County  of  Seneca. 

In  Seneca  county  no  butter  or  cheese  factory  has  been  in  oi^era- 
tion  this  year. 

The  factory  mentioned  and  described  in  former  reports  and 
known  as  the  Seneca  farm  creamery,  situated  in  the  town  of 
Seneca  Falls^  Seneca  county,  in  which  butter  and  chet^se  was 
formerly  made,  discontinued  work  more  than  a  year  c^go,  and  hus 
not,  as  yet^  resumed.  The  copartners  who  were  formerly  muning 
this  factory,  unfortunately  disagreed  and  failed  in  their  business. 
One  member  of  the  late  firm  continues  to  reside  upon  the  Seneca 
farm  and  expressed  the  hope,  to  our  exi)ert  who  visited  the  place 
this  year,  that  he  might  be  able  to  resume  operations  at  this  fac- 
tory next  spring.  Our  exi)erts  spent  considerable  time  diu*ing 
the  year  in  this  county,  having  been  there  several  times,  and  they 
accomplished  a  large  amount  of  work  while  there. 

In  the  month  of  June  la«t  I  received  a  letter  from  George  L. 
Flanders^  Esq.,  assistant  dairy  commissioner  at  Albany,  inclosing 
a  copy  of  a  letter  received  at  your  office  from  Mr.  Button,  of 
Seneca  Falls,  complaining  of  the  quality  of  milk  deliven^  to  him 
and  directing  me  to  send  an  exi)ert  to  that  place  to  investigate. 
In  compliance  with  your  directions,  I  sent  our  exi)ert8  to  that 
county  to  see  Mr.  Button  and  learn  the  cause  of  his  ^mplaint  and 
to  do  such  work  as  might  be  n^essary.  On  their  arrival  at  Seneca 
Falls  they  called  on  Mr.  Button  and  learned  that  one  Andrew 
Klnnetz  had  been  delivering  milk  to  him,  which  he  believed  to  be 
adulterated,  and  requested  that  samples  of  his  milk  should  be 
taken  for  analysis.  The  next  morning  after  their  arrival  at 
Seneca  Falls  thej-  inspected  and  tested  the  quality  of  the  milk 
delivered  by  Andrew  Kinnetz  (the  man  complained  of  by  Mr. 
Button),  and  they  also  inspected  the  milk  of  all  the  milk  peddl(n*8 
who  were  delivering  milk  to  the  citizens  of  Seneca  Falls.    While 
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makiDg  these  imipectioiiB  of  milk,  onr  experts  made 
man;  cltizem  of  the  vilhige  as  to  the  quality  of  the  ml 
dellTered  to  them,  and  in  eveiy  inHtance  the  re^Ay  wtu 
milk  was  good  and  satiBfactor;.  Upon  these  inspectioi 
was  found  that  was,  in  any  way,  suflpicions,  hence  n 
were  taken. 

The  nomber  of  peddlers  of  milk  at  Seneca  Falls  is 
they  sell  quite  a  large  quantity  of  milk  daily.  Butbn 
satisfied  with  one  inspection  and  requested  onr  oiOc 
with  him  to  his  house  and  talk  wit^  hia  wife  about 
He  also  requested  th«n  to  go  with  him  and  see  soi 
patrons  who  had  ccmiplained  to  him  of  the  milk  sold  tt 
officers  complied  with  his  requests.  Upmi  seeing  i&i 
they  learned  frmn  her  that  oft^Ltimes  the  milk  deli 
Klnnetx,  at  their  creams?,  varied  largely  in  quantity  ai 
and  she  said  she  believed  that  it  was  often  dOuted  with 
a  portion  of  the  cream  iekea  off.  Our  officers  also  lea 
one  of  Mr.  Button's  patrons,  who  kept  a  restaurant  at  Sei 
and  sold  conriderable  mJlk,  that  he  had  made  complai 
times  of  the  milk  ddlrered  to  him,  and  that  he  had  mfi 
Button  that  he  would  stop  taking  milk  from  him  if  h 
fiiruiHh  liim  i^irh  better  milk.  The  milk  sold  by  Bi 
obtained  from  Kinnets.  In  order  to  satisfy  Mr.  Bntb 
agret-d  that  uiiiither  and  further  inspection  of  tlu'  milk 
to  liiii)  by  Kintictz  should  be  made,  unless  rlu'i-eatte 
delivenHl  f!()0<l  pure  milk  to  him;  he  was  to  write  us 
iii-ccssary  to  make  farther  inspection. 

While  at  Hi'urca  Falls  upon  this  occasion,  iirter  ha\ 
iuspe(;tion  of  mi!k  as  above  stated,  our  experts  \~i8ited 
of  liii8iiiesf<  of  the  following  named  merchants,  grocers  a 
in  vinegar,  tIk.:  0.  L.  Story,  John  McKeon,  .ioha  Retl 
gan  &  Co.,  John  Cuddeback,  Walter  &.  Woodward,  Web 
JI.  Coffee,  Can-aher  Bi-os.,  Thomas  McQill,  F,  Favron,  t 
roe,  James  A.  Flanagan,  Gargan  Bros,  and  Owen  V 
Thorough  inspection  of  the  vinegar  on  sale  at  these  vari< 
of  bu.siuess  was  made  by  them. 
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At  iJie  i?i  hotc*sale  ?r<>«*err  of  C.  L.  Story,  they  found  that  he  buys 
cider  of  faimei-s  and  makes  the  vinegar  lie  solLs;  has  storage 
tankage  for  fifty  barrels  of  cider  and  makes  his  vinegai'  by  natural 
proceaa.  The  article  on  sale  by  birn  was  very  good  standard 
vinegar.  John  McKcon  had  on  hand  in  stock  three  baiTcls  of 
pure  cider  vinegar,  made  at  the  Duffy  vinegar  factory  at  Rf>ch- 
ester,  lihich  was  of  standard  quality.  John  Heilly  had  about  one 
half  barrel  cider  vinegar  on  tap,  which  <!onv>Hrnto(l  his  (»ntin» 
stock.  He  bought  this  of  a  farmer  some  thi-ee  yeai-s  ago;  not  quite 
standard  vinegar.  Webn^-  Bros,  had  on  hand  but  two  parts  of 
barrels  of  cider,  which  they  ma-de  from  cider,  bought  nearly 
three  years  ago,  they  said.  This  vinegar,  while  being  very  good, 
fell  a  little  below  the  srtandard  in  acidity.  John  Cuddebark  had 
but  one  barrel  of  vineg'ir  on  hand,  which  he  boiii^lit  of  a  fanner; 
could  not  tell  bow  old  it  was;  it  was  short  i*::  solids  although  up 
to  the  standard  in  acidity.  Walter  &  Woodward  said  they  dealt 
culv  in  goods  irj»niif!i«Mured  by  standard  virec^jir  manufacturers; 
had  about  two  bairela  of  "Duffy's"  vinegar,  which  was  of  stand- 
ard quality.  M.  Coffee  buys  cider  of  farmers  and  uiakes  his  vine 
gar;  had  on  hand  alKiut  two  barrels,  which  he  claimed  was  thn^e 
years  old.  This  vinegar  was  good  although  nor  u])  to  standanl. 
Carraher  J>ros.  irfouncd  our  experts  that  they  malre  xXui  vinegar 
they  sell;  had  only  about  one-fourth  of  a  bdrt.el  in  stock,  which, 
upon  inspection,  showed  it  contained  only  1.1  in  solids  and  2.1  in 
acriditv.    Thomas  McGill   had   about  five  Irarrels   of  vine/ar   in 

i 

stock,  which  h«'  bought  at  Rochester.  Tliis  vinegar  was  manu- 
factured by  regular  vinegar  maimfacturers  ;md  was  standard 
vinegar.  F.  Favron  had  less  than  one  barrel,  bought  of  Crouse  & 
Co.,  of  Syracuse,  which  was  a  little  weak  in  acidity.  S.  L.  Afonroe 
had  less  than  one  barrel  on  hand,  which  lie  pnrcliased  cf  Har- 
rison &  Co..  vinegar  manufacturers  at  Oana^tota.  This  was 
standard  vinegar.  «T.  A.  Flanagan  had  on  hand  only  alH»ut  one 
half  bari'el  of  malt  vinegar.  He  had  no  cid(^r  vim\gar.  rn.<*])ection 
showed  A  solids,  4.1  acidity.  The  barrel  containing  same  v/as 
marked  "Guaranteed  New  York  test,"  but  no  manufacturer's  name 
waj^onthe  cask.  Flanagan  said  he  bought  this  vinegar  of  Hudson 
I'ros.,  of  Syracuse.     Gargan  Bros,  had  in  stock  ouly  about  thrce- 
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fourths  of  a  barrel  of  vinegar,  which  they  claimwd  wa 
fai:tiived  at  the  Genesee  Fmit  Company^  fai^tiny  at  It 
Thia  vinegar  rfioweil  open  inspection  1.2  aol-.iln  and  :1.4 
thti  cask  was  marked  "Duffy's  Cider  Co.,  V'lro  cider 
U(M>D  questioiiinj;  the  parties  it  was  learned  thai  Ihoy  hv 
old  cider  with  this  vinegaj".  Owen  W.  Smith:  Thia  {Tp 
in  stook  aho^it  onehidf  hiurel  of  vinegar,  whieii  Ue  was  i 
wliii-h  he  houjrhl  <if  si  farmer.  Inspeetion  of  it  ehowerl 
and  3jJ  a^■idit.^ .  Smith  had  also  on  hand  one  f -dl  barre 
ca.lled  viuepar  which  he  bo«ght,  as  he  said,  of  one  Jaco' 
of  Be;ii7(owii,  Seneca  county.  Upon  inspection  it  ehi 
solids  and  only  2.5  acidity.  Onr  experts  advised  Smith  I 
this  stuff  tw  the  vendor  at  once,  which  he  promitwd  to  do. 
thus  etate<l  in  detail  the  inspections  made  by  oiir  ex 
Seneca  Falls,  foi*  th<(  reason  that  they  fairly  show  th< 
of  their  inspcciioDB  of  vinepar  and  the  quality  theroi 
they  haTe  made  inspectione,  and  to  avoid  further  detail 
nientB  of  sucli  investigntions  and  inspectione. 

The  niannfacturera  and  dealers  in  vinegar  thronjchout 
ral  counties  of  luy  charge,  ha^'e  been  informed  by  lis  t 
must  BtK'  to  it  that  they  severally  keep  and  !»ell  standard 

Our  experts  find  that  nearly  all  the  bai-n'ls  and  casks,  cr 
vinegar  on  sal*;  in  the  county  tonTis  and  lillag'^,  are  not 
in  any  manner.  They  called  the  attention  nf  the  deale; 
rwiuiri'mi-nts  of  the  law  in  this  respect  and  adnumisli 
that  they  ransi  comply  with  all  the  i-ecinii-emenls  of  tht 
law.  Our  experts  have  been  to  Seneca  Falls  sfvc-ral  ti 
year,  pince  making  their  first  visit  to  that  nhw-c.  smd 
occasion  have  called  apou  the  dealers  in  vinegar  and  fo' 
where  any  of  them  had  purchased  stocks  since  the  first  ii 
they  had  bought  standard  goods. 

Some  little  time  after  the  first  Inspections  of  milk  w< 
at  Seneca  Falls,  as  stated  above,  we  received  letters  1 
Button  of  that  place,  complaining  that  Kinnetz  was  c* 
to  deliver  adulterated  milk,  and  roquesting  further  inve 
and  samples  taken.  Our  experts  were  again  detailed 
purpose,  and  upon  further  inspection  took  two  samples 
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milk  wagon  of  Andrew  Einnetz,  one  of  whloh  proved,  upon 
analysis^  to  be  adulterated. 

I  have  not  commenoed  prosecution  of  this  offender,  but  havcf 
notified  him  of  the  fact  that  his  milk  was  proven  to  be  adulterated 
and  that  he  was  liable  for  the  penalties  incurred,  and  have 
given  the  case  into  the  hands  of  the  attorneys  to  prosecute. 

Thorough  investigation  of  the  milk  and  vinegar  sold  at  Water- 
loo, in  Seneca  county,  was  also  made  by  our  officers,  who  found 
four  persons  and  several  firms  supplying  the  milk,  and  while  the 
milk  supplied  by  these  four  milk  peddle^^  to  the  citizens  of  that 
village  was  found  to  be  all  right,  and  the  citizens  satisfied  with 
the  same,  the  vinegar  was  found  to  be  about  the  same  character 
and  quality  as  at  Seneca  Falls,  being  mostly  obtained  from  the 
farmers  of  the  surrounding  country.  Other  villages  visited  by 
our  experts  in  that  county  showed,  as  regards  the  milk  and  vinegar 
supplies,  about  the  same. 

Our  experts  found  thirteen  different  merchants  and  grocers 
dealing  in  vinegar  at  Waterloo,  most  of  whom  obtained  their  sup- 
plies from  farmers  of  that  locality,  a  large  jwrtion  of  which  was 
weak  in  acidity.  While  in  Seneca  county  the  principal  farms  from 
which  mUk  for  sale  in  the  villages  was  produced  were  visited 
and  inspected  by  our  officers,  and  generally  found  in  fine  condi- 
tion; the  cows  were  apparently  weU  fed  and  cared  for,  properly 
housed  and  kept  clean,  and  were  in  good  condition;  the  bams  and 
sheds  in  which  the  several  herds  of  cows  were  kept  were,  as  a 
rule,  warm  and  comfortable,  and  kept  clean  and  in  good  sanitary 
condition. 

WTiile  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  tie  efforts  I  have 
made  since  we  commenced  the  inspection  of  vinegar  to  ascertain 
the  component  parts  of  the  various  kinds,  other  than  that  made 
from  apple  cider,  particularly  as  to  the  coloring  matter  used  to 
make  them  resemble  pure  cider  vinegar.  I  have  caused  several 
samples  of  malt  and  grape  vinegar  to  be  purchased  of  dealers, 
which  were  delivered  to  our  chemist  with  instructions  to  make 
thorough  examination  of  them  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
comi)onent  parts  and  kind  of  coloring  matter,  but  as  yet  havf^ 
not  met  with  any  success. 
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Wayne  County. 

There  are  in  Wayne  county  two  creameries  and  three  cheese 
factories.  These  five  factories  have  been  in  active  operation  this 
year. 

The  largest  creamery  or  butter  factory  in  this  county  is  known 
as  the  Sodus  creamery.  This  factory  is  owned  and  operated  by 
A.  J.  Rice,  Esq.,  and  is  located  upon  his  farm  near  the  village  of 
Sodus.  Mr.  Rice  personally  superintends  the  work  done  at  this 
factory,  and  the  operation  thereof  is  continuous  during  the  year. 
The  butter  made  is  mostly  sold  in  Rochfsater.  Our  experts  vi^ted 
and  inspected  this  creamery  but  once  this  season.  We  have* 
often  seen  Mr.  Rice,  the  proprietor  of  this  factory,  at  Rochester, 
and  upon  inquiry  of  him  learned  that  there  was  no  necessity  of 
our  assisting  him  in  any  official  manner;  we  also  learned  from 
Mr.  Rice  that  he  had  about  100  jmtrons  who  furnish  cream  from 
about  500  cows;  that  there  was  not  much  change  from  the  situa- 
tion as  reported  in  former  reports  made  by  the  dairy  department. 
By  referring  to  your  report  of  1888,  a  specific  statement  of  this 
factory  will  be  found,  and  the  situation,  aa  there  detailed,  has  not 
been  changed  in  any  material  matter.  Mr.  Rice  will  advise  us 
should  he  require  the  assistance  of  our  officers  at  any  time; 

Previous  to  this  year  there  had  been  but  one  creamery  operated 
in  this  county.  A  new  establishment  of  that  kind,  however, 
known  as  the  Williamson  creamery,  was  opened  for  business  this 
season.  This  creamery  is  situated  about  one  and  one-iuiif  Diiles 
from  the  village  of  Williamson.  Mr.  Edwin  Baker  is  the  owner 
and  manager  of  this  concern.  Mr.  Baker  was  absent  from  home 
when  we  visited  the  factory,  hence  we  could  not  get  much  infor- 
mation. On  inspection  we  observed  that  the  machinery,  chum, 
butter-worker,  tempering  vat  and  aU  the  tools  and  appliances  for 
the  successful  operation  of  the  factory  were  api>arently  new  and 
in  good  working  ord». 

Our  experts  visited  and  inspected  the  cheese  factory  known  as 
the  Montanas  cheese  factory,  in  the  town  of  Butler,  in  this  county. 
Thifl  factory  has  been  in  continuous  operation  throughout  the 
cheese  season  for  many  years,  and  the  building  has  become  dilapi- 
dated and  unfit  for  business;  the  machinery  and  tools  used  at 
said  factory  are  worn  out  and  in  bad  (Hrder.    Our  experts  were 
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informed  that  this  factory  would  be  abandoned  and  a  new  factory 
buUt  during  the  coming  winter,  which  would  be  in  readiness  for 
the  next  spring's  business.  This  factory  has  asually  been 
operated  nearly  six  months  in  each  cheese  sea^son,  fuU-cream 
cheese  being  made  there.  About  twenty  patrons  supply  the 
milk  from  about  125  cows  for  use  at  this  factory.  The  average 
amount  of  cheese  made  daily  at  this  factory  is  125  pounds.  The 
•reputation  of  the  cheese  made  is  good,  and  it  is  sold  to  the 
home  trade. 

Our  experts  visited  and  inspected  the  cheese  factory  known  as 
the  Lincoln  cheese  factory,  in  the  town  of  Walworth,  in  this 
county.  The  proprietor  of  this  factory  informed  our  expert  that 
he  had  no  complaint  to  make  against  any  of  his  patrons,  that 
the  milk  the  patrons  delivered  to  him  this  season,  tx)  bi-  manu- 
factured into  cheese,  was  uniformly  of  good  quality  and  that 
he  did  not  require  any  assistance  from  the  dairy  department  Our 
address  was  left  with  him,  so  that  he  could  write  us  at 
any  time  should  he  need  our  assistance.  This  factory  is 
operated  about  five  months  in  each  year;  manufictur«^  full- 
cream  cheese;  the  average  amount  of  cheese  made  daily 
through  the  cheese  season  is  from  200  to  250  pounds.  This 
factory  has  fifty  patrons  who  supply  the  milk  from  about  300 
oowa  The  fuU-cream  cheese  manufactured  at  this  factory 
has  a  good  reputation  and  sells  readily  to  the  home  Irade.  The 
State  brand  is  not  used  at  this  factory.  The  buildings,  tools  aad 
appliances  at  this  fact<M»y  are  good  and  kept  in  good  order. 

The  cheese  factory  known  as  the  Macedon  cheese  factory,  whicli 
was  formerly  operated  in  the  town  of  Macedon,  in  this  county,  and 
which  was  fully  described  in  former  reports  of  the  dairy  depart- 
ment^ has  been  abandoned  and  has  not  been  in  operation  for  two 
years  last  past. 

A  new  cheese  factory,  known  as  the  Red  Creek  cheese  factory, 
was  built  by  a  stock  company  about  eighteen  months  ago  ar  Red 
Creek,  in  this  county.  This  factory  is  managed  by  a  pn^ident  and 
board  of  directors.  In  the  month  of  June  last  a  3oni plaint  was 
made  by  the  president  of  this  factory  to  the  dairy  office  at  Albany, 
stating  that  a  patron  of  this  factory  was  delivering  ndulteiuted 
mOk  and  requesting  the  aasistance  of  the  Daiiy  Commissioner. 
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Mr.    Flanders,    Assistant    Dairy    Commissioner    ftt    Albany, 
wrote  to  me  from  your  office,  inclosini;  copy  of  the  compL^dnt,  etc., 
and  directing  me  to  send  an  expert  to  that  factory  1x)  investigate. 
In  compliance  with  your  direction,  I  sent  our  exi)erte  to  visit  and 
inspect  that  factory,  and  to  take  samples  of  milk  for  analysis  from 
such  patrons  of  the  factory  as  the  officers  thereof  8usp(H5ted  of 
being  dishonest  in  their  dealings.    Upon  investigation  and  inspec- 
tion our  exi>erts,  and  at  the  request  of  the  cheese-maker  in  charge 
of  said  factory,  six  samples  were  t>aken  from  parties  designated  by 
the  president  and  cheese-maker  as  parties  suspected  by  them  of 
delivering  adulterated  milk  at  that  factory.    Our  exptn-ts  took 
these  six  samples  of  suspected  milk  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  and  delivered  them  to  Professor  Lattiinore  to  be 
analyzed  by  him.    Soon  thereafter  the  professor  reporti^d  to  me 
that  only  one  of  the  samples  of  milk  was  ad^illerared.       The 
sample  of  milk  which  proved  upon  analysis  to  be  adiflteiuied  was 
taken  from  a  patron  of  the  factory  other  than  the  one  who  had 
caused  the  officers  of  that  factory  to  send  their  complaint  to  you  at 
Albany,  fts  previously  stated.    During  the  time  that  our  officers 
wert  at  this  factory  upon  that  occasion  they  were  informed  by  the 
cheese-maker  thereof  that  the  officers  of  the  factory  had,  for  some 
time  previously,  employed  certain  persons  to  go  to  the  farm  of 
the  suspected  party  and  secretiy  watch  him  milk  his  cows  and  pre- 
pare the  milk  to  bring  to  the  factory.    These  watchers  r»iporttd 
that  they  watched  as  directed  and  saw  the  suspected  person  milk 
his  cows  and  add  water  in  considerable  quantities  to  me  milk 
in  the  cans  prepared  to  be  taken  to  the  said  factory.       The 
cheese-maker  also  expressed  a  belief  that  the  fact  that  such  watch 
had  been  kept,  with  the  result  as  above  stated,  had  lenki'd  out  and 
had  reached  the  ears  of  the  susi)ected  person.    lie  gave  as  a 
reason  for  his  opinion,  that  for  several  days  inmiediately  preceding 
the  visit  of  our  officers,  the  quantity  of  milk  deliven.'d  at  the 
factory  by  this  person  had  materially  decreased  and,  according  t4i 
his  tests,  was  of  better  quality. 

I  am  informed  tliat  several  prosecutions  are  i)ending  between 
this  suspected  i)arty  and  the  officers  of  that  cheese  factory,  growing 
out  of  these  transactiona 
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The  Bed  Creek  factory  had,  during  this  %easoii,  thirty-thrt'e 
patroBB,  who  jointly  delivered  milk,  produced  from  about  300 
cows,  to  this  factoiy  to  be  made  into  cheesa  Six  or  sevtn 
cheese  weighing  from .  sixty-two  to  seventy  })ouads  cjicli,  were 
made  daily,  averaging  sixty-five  pounds  each.  The  cJieese  made 
at  this  factory  is  a  full-cream  cheese.  Our  experts  inspected  the 
cheese  on  hand  at  this  factory,  at  the  time  they  were  there, 
inspecting  and  taking  samples  of  suspected  milk,  as  above  stated, 
and  found  the  cheese  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  fit  for  any 
mai'ket.  The  cheese  made  at  this  factory  is  sold  in  the  New  York 
market. 

Inquiry  was  made  at  the  village  of  Bed  Creek,  as  to  the  <][uality 
of  the  milk  delivered  to  the  citizens  of  that  place  for  family,  use. 
It  was  learned  that  there  was  no  milk  peddler  to  supply  milk, 
but  that  certain  private  citizens,  who  kept  cows  in  or  near  (lie 
village,  sold  milk  to  then-  neighbor's  when  applied  to,  and  that  the 
milk  so  supplied  was  oi  good  quality  and  satisfactory  to  the  con- 
sumers thereof. 

One  of  our  experts  visited  the  lied  Creek  cheese  factoiy  again, 
latei*  in  the  season,  and  learned  fix)m  the  cheese-maker  that  they 
had  not  had-  occasion  to  find  fault  with  any  of  their  patrons 
since  the  visitation  by  om*  experts  as  pi*eviously  stated  in  this 
report. 

The  village  of  Wolcott,  in  Wayne  county,  w?is  visited  by  one  of 
om*  experts,  who  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  milk  being 
delivered  to  the  citizens  thereof  for  family  use.  Upon  that 
occasion  he  found  four  persons  peddling  milk  upon  tlie  public 
streets  of  that  village.  The  milk  sold  by  them,  in  every  case,  was 
found  to  be  good. 

Several  private  persons  sell  considerable  milk  in  this  village  to 
tlieir  neighbors.  Upon  inquiry  of  many  citizens  of  Wolcott^  it 
was  learned  by  our  expert  that  no  complaint,  as  f*ir  as  known,  liad 
been  made  of  the  quality  of  the  milk  supplied  to  the  citizens  of 
this  village. 

The  village  of  Sodus,  in  this  county,  was  also  Wsited  by  one  of 
our  expeila,  who  made  inquiiy  of  several  of  the  business  men  of 
that  village  as  to  the  mUk  sold  to  the  residents  of  that  town.    It 
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was  leaiiied  that  two  milk  peddlers  furnished  most  of  the  milk 
sold  there,  although  a  few  private  parties  fm^nished  milk  to  theu- 
friends.  iNo  fault  was  found  by  the  citizens  with  the  quality  of 
milk  supplied  them. 

Our  experts  have  visited  the  village  of  Lyons>  tl)e  county  seat 
of  this  county,  whei'e  they  found  the  milk  *:iuppiied  to-  the  citizens 
of  that  place  to  be  very  good.  Several  other  suiaLler  villages  in 
the  eastern  pai't  of  this  county,  were  also  visited,  iind,  upon 
inquiry,  it  was  leained  that  the  milk  supplied  them  was  gnod. 

1  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  oiiLk  business  at  the 
village  of  Newark,  Wayne  county.  Early  in  August;  last^  1 
noticed  in  a  iiochester  newspaper,  that  a  piece  of  particularly 
hendish  maliciousness  had  been  perpetrated  at  that  town.  The 
article  stated  that  O.  W.  iStuai't's  milkmen,  late  on  i;:^atiurday  night, 
the  tust  day  of  August^  wei'e  heard  frantically  driving  al^ouo  the 
town,  ringing  their  bells  and  shouting  to  their  customers  not  to 
use  the  milk  they  had  last  delivered  to  them,  but  a  shoi't  time 
before,  as  the  entu'e  hei'd  of  forty-live  Holstein  cows  owned  by 
Ml*.  {Stuart  had  been  poisoned  with  Paris  green;  ttiat  two  ol 
them  were  ah'eady  dead,  with  others  in  the  lhri)es  of  death. 
Great  consternation  at  once  prevailed  among  those  who  had 
pai- taken  heartily  of  the  milk  and  they  used  every  means  in  thi^h* 
power  to  counteract  the  eJi'ect  of  the  poison.  '*lt  wad  repoi-tfd 
that  one  Daniel  iielUkan  had  died  from  the  effects  of  ihe  poisoned 
milk,  but  this  was  contradicted  and  no  one  is  seriously  sick.-' 
1  deemed  it  advisable  to  investigate  this  natter  and  sent  oui 
expeil/S  immediately  to  Newark  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  causes 
which  led  to  this  hendish  villainy.  Our  experts  called  upon  Mr. 
Stuart  and  learned  from  him  that  some  person  or  persons  hud 
placed  in  the  lot,  neai*  where  the  cows  went  to  drink,  several 
heaps  of  bran  and  cornmeal  mixed  with  Paris  green,  which 
was  placed  alongside  the  path  the  cows  followed  down  to  the 
watering-place  and  that  the  mixtiure  had  nearly  ah  been  eaten 
up.  One  heap  had  not  been  touched  and,  judging  fr^m  the 
quantity  of  poison  in  that  heap,  there  must  have  been  at  leasi 
seven  pounds  of  Paris  gret*n  mixed  with  the  meal  and  br«u.  Our 
officers  visited  the  dairy  farm  where  Mr.  Stuart  kept  his  cows 
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and  found  that  twenty-three  of  them  had  died  iind  most  of  the 
others  were  very  sick  and  likely  to  die  at  any  moment  Tho  hcTd 
was  quarantined,  and  Mr.  Stuart  procured  milk  from  several 
farmers  residing  near  his  stock  farm  to  supply  his  customers.  Mr. 
Stuart  sells  a  large  quantity  of  milk  at  Newark,  although  there  arc? 
five  other  dealers  in  milk  who  severally  peddle  the  same  upon  the 
streets  of  that  village.  Inspection  of  the  milk  sold  at  Newark 
has  been  made  by  our  experts  several  times  ^ince  the  first  of 
August  last,  and  upon  each  inspection  the  milk  of  each  and  ever}' 
peddler  was  found  to  be  good. 

The  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  at  the  Stuart  farm  have  not 
been  detected,  although  many  suspected  persons  were  arrested  and 
examined  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  that  town,  but  they  were 
discharged  as  sufficient  evidence  could  not  be  obtained  to  justify 
the  court  in  holding  them  for  ti'ial  for  that  offense. 

A  great  deal  of  competition  has  existed  in  the  miUi:  business 
at  Newark  since  Mr.  Stuart  commenced  to  supply  milk  to  the 
citizens.  Previous  to  his  going  into  the  business,  which  was 
about  a  year  ago,  milk  was  sold  in  that  town  for  fl^e  cents  a 
quart.  Since  he  has  been  selling  milk  he  has  reduced  the  price 
to  four  cents  per .  quart,  which  has  engendered  much  bitter 
feeling,  as  we  learned  from  some  of  the  other  milk  dealers.  ITie 
parties  arrested  on  suspicion  for  this  crime  were  milk  dealeri^  who 
peddled  milk,  in  the  village  of  Newark.  Our  experts  have  also 
inspected  the  several  farms,  barns  and  sheds  of  the  dcalci's  in 
milk,  in  which  the  dairy  cows  are  kept  that  supply  milk  to  the 
eitiz^ns  of  Newark,  and  they  foimd  the  several  places  in  good  con- 
dition, the  cows  weU  fed  and  properly  housed  and  cared  for  and 
generally  in  good  condition. 

Manyi  inquiries  were  made  of  the  leading  citizens  of  that  village 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  usually  sold,  and  in  every  instance 
they  said  it  was  good. 

The  vinegar  kept  for  sale  in  Newark  was  also  inspoetcid  by  our 
experta  They  found  that  nearly  all  the  merchants  of  that  town 
were  dealers  in  vinegar,  a  few  of  whom  were  selling  standard 
cider  vinegar;  the  greater  majority,  however,  were  dealing  in  very 
poor  goods. 
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Our  experts  visited  several  other  towns  and  villages  in  Wayne 
county  and  inspected  their  vinegar  supplies,  which  were  found  to 
be,  generally,  of  very  poor  quality.  Notice  was  given  eaoh 
dealer  that  he  would  be  required  to  keep  and  sell  only  pure,  standi 
aid  cider  vinegar  as  soon  as  the  stock  on  hand  were  disposed  of. 

Quite  an  extensive  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cider  and 
vinegar  has  been  erected  at  Newark  by  a  concern  known  as  the 
Duffy,  Montford  &  Greene  Cider  Co.,  Walter  S.  Montford  being 
the  general  manager.  This  concern  commences  manufacturing 
this  fall  and  intends  to  make  nothing  but  standard  goods.  The 
parties  were  formerly  connected  with  the  Duffy  Cider  Co.,  of  Koch- 
ester,  and  are  experienced  men  in  the  business. 

Yates  County. 

Our  experts  have  visited  Yates  county  three  times  this  year. 
No  butter  or  cheese  factories  were  in  operation  this  year  in  this 
county.  The  two  cheese  factories  which  were  in  op<?i'ation  in 
1888,  mentioned  and  described  in  the  iinnual  report  of  that  yeai', 
have  been  closed  and  abandoned.  We  learned  that  efforts  were 
being  made  to  erect  a  new  factory,  to  be  completed  and  in  readi- 
ness for  business  next  spring.  The  parties  interested  in  this 
undertaking  expressed  themselves  as  very  confident  of  success,  and 
that  the  new  factory  would  be  built  during  the  t^omiug  winter. 

Our  exi>ert  saw  Mr.  Seidel,  who  owned  and,  until  this  year, 
operated  one  of  the  old  factories  above  mentioned.  Ele  informed 
us  that  want  of  sufficient  patronage  caused  him  to  discontinue 
operations  at  his  factory.  Our  experts  inspected  the  milk  and 
vinegar  offered  for  sale  at  the  village  of  Penn  Yan  three  times  "this 
year.  On  making  inquiries  they  found  that  most  of  the  milk 
supplied  to  the  citizens  of  Penn  Yan  was  fumishiid  by  thrc^ 
parties,  who  peddled  their  milk  upon  the  public  streets  and 
delivei-ed  the  same  at  public  and  private  houses.  A  few  private 
citizens  also  furnished  milk  to  their  neighbors  and  friends. 

Mr.  Oliver  J.  Bprague,  one  of  the  parties  furnishing  a  portion 
of  the  milk  supplied,  buys  his  milk  from  farmers  residing  near 
the  village.  lie  runs  three  milk  wagons  and  sells  about  350 
quarts  daily,  upon  an  average.  Upon  two  occasions  our  experts 
inspected  the  milk  upon  his  wagons,  which  was  being  offei*ed  for 
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sale,  and  found  the  same  to  be  good,  pure  milk.  Inquiry  was 
made  of  several  of  his  customers,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  he 
furnished  them,  and  they  all  said  they  had  no  fault  to  iind  with  it. 
Mr.  Andrew  C.  Miller,  another  dealer  in  nulk  at  Penn  Yau,  resides 
on  a  farm  near  the  village  and  is  a  farmer.  He  sells  the  milk  pro- 
duced from  twenty  cows  and  sells  upon  an  average  about  200 
quarts  daUy.  He  supplies  the  principal  hotels  at  Penn  Yan  and 
sells  the  remaining  portion  to  the  citizens  at  ilielr  residences. 
The  milk  sold  by  him  is  standard  milk.  Mr.  Joseph  Dully  also 
peddles  milk  upon  the  streets  of  Penn  Yan.  He  buys  the  nulk 
he  sells  from  a  farmer.  He  but  i*ecently  went  into  the  business 
and  his  sales  are,  comparatively,  small,  being  but  .\bou&  100  quai'ts 
daUy,  on  an  average.  We  found  that  he  was  selling  pm*e  standard 
milk  and  his  customers  were  well  pleased  with  his  service. 
The  milk  supplied  by  private  parties,  to  their  neighbors,  was 
not  inspected,  but  was  assumed  to  be  all  right. 

Our  officers  visited  the  faim  of  Andrew  C.  Miller  to  see  his 
QO\\&  and  inspect  the  manner  in  which  they  w«re  kept  The 
hej'd  was  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  well  housed,  properly  fed 
and  cared  for.  The  cow  stables  wei-e  dean,  warm  .uid  comfoi  table 
and  the  animals  appeared  to  be  in  good  sanitary  condition. 

On  making  inspections  of  the  vinegar  kept  for  sale  at  Penn 
Y'au,  our  experts  found  that  nearly  all  the  persons  and  fii*ms, 
engaged  in  trade  at  that  place,  kept  and  sold  vinegar.  They 
a}so  found  a  person  operating  a  factory  near  Penn  Yan,  manu- 
facturing apple-jack,  who  also  manufactured  vinegar.  Fifteen 
different  persons  and  fiiius  w^e  found  selling  \inegar  in  Penn  Yan, 
five  of  whom  were  selling  pure  cider  vinegar  of  standard  quality. 
The  other  ten  were  selling  vinegar  purchased  from  farmers  which 
was  weak  in  acidity  and  deficient  in  solids.  At  the  apple-jack  fac- 
tory our  experts  found  about  150  ban*els  of  cider  vinegar  some  of 
which  was  standard  while  a  large  proportion  was  weaJi 
in  acidity.  The  manufacturer  claimed  to  have  bouj»ht  the  cider 
from  which  the  vinegar  was  made  three  or  four  j^ears  ago.  Tho 
attention  of  the  dealers  in  vinegar  at  Penn  Yan  was  called  to  the 
re<iuirement8  of  the  \inegar  law,  and  they  were  sevemlly  instructed 
th;it  they  must  comply  with  all  its  requirements. 
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e  of  Dundee  in  this  county,  waa  nlso  visited  by  our 
Inspectaous  were  made  of  the  milk  and  vinegadr  &up- 
>Iace.  The  milk  consumed  by  titte  (-.iti7.ens  of  Dundee 
moBtly  by  two  tanners  residing  in  the  ricinitj  of  the 
'i.  H.  Carpenter  produces  milk  from  thirteen  cows, 
Lis  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dandee.     tie  aelld,  upon  an 

quarts  daily.    Upon  inspection  .}f  ^e  milk  sold  by 

found  to  be  of  good  quality.  His  bama  iiud  cow 
iept  in  good  order  and  clean;  his  cows  are  wdl  fed 
[>r,  appearing  to  be  healthy  and  iu  good  condition. 
f  of  several  persons  at  Dundee,  who  buy  his  milk  for 
Families,  we  learned  that  It  had  alwa,y8  bt^en  good  and 
to  tli^n. 

e  Havens,  a  farmer  residing  about  a  mile  fi-om  The 
hindee,  also  supplies  milk  to  the  citb'.i^n.'i  of  that 
;  milk  8U]^lled  is  the  product  of  thirr-'en  cows,  and 
[vs  average  100  quarts.    We  found,  upon  inspection 

bams  and  stables,  that  he  produced  and  sold  good 
s  cows  well  and  in  good  warm  sheds  and  stables,  and, 
'  among  his  customera,  learned  that  they  spoke  v<Ty 
himself  and  of  the  milk  which  he  sold  them, 
ts  called  at  the  various  stwes  and  grocery  houseu  at 
found  five  places  wh^e  vin^ar  was  sold.    At  one  of 
pure  cider  vinegar  of  standard  quality  was  on  sale, 
others  vinegar  obtained  from  farmers  was  kept  which 
I  acidity  iind,  in  most  cases,  deficient  in  solids.     Our 
ained   the  requirements  of  the  vinegar  law   tu  the 
ere  and  advised  them  to  respect  the  same  ana  avoid 
ble  or  liability. 
e  of  Drtsden  and  several  other  small  ^'illagi'S  of  thai 

visited  by  our  experts,  who  found  about  the  same 
affairs  existing  in  them  severally,  as  to  their  mUk  and 
ilies,  hence  I  will  not  enter  into  details  further  in  rhis 

St  Mr.  Marcus  A.  Perry,  who  was  formerly  in  charge 
lo  division  of  the  dau-j  deportment^  as  aKHistaut  roiu- 
>w  employed  as  dairy  agent  at  Bocheitt-T,  informed 
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me  that  a  suit  was  i>eiidiiig  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Buffalo,  in 
the  name  of  the  People  against  one  Jacob  Dold  for  a  penalty  for 
manufacturing  and  selling  oleomargarine  and  butterine  in  that 
city.  This  suit,  he  informed  me,  had  been  commenced  by  liim 
several  years  ago  and  had  been  continued,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  defendant,  but  had  been  put  on  the  calendar  for  trial  at  the 
present  May  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Buffalo.  Mr.  Ferry 
and  Professor  Lattimore,  our  chemist  at  Rochester,  were  the 
piaterial  witnesses  in  "the  case  on  behalf  of  the  people.  Mr.  Perry 
reciuested  me  to  so  arrange  the  business  of  the  department  at 
Rochester,  that  he  and  Professor  Lattimore  might  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  court,  at  Buffalo  without  interfering  with  the  depart- 
ment's business  at  Rochester,  which  I  did.  Mr.  Perry  jnd  l*ro- 
fessor  Tjattimore  were  in  attendance  at  that  trial  several  days  as 
witnesses  for  the  people  upon  the  trial  of  the  case,  which  resulted 
in  obtaining  a  judgment  against  the  defendant  for  |500  and  the 
costs  of  tl'o  action.  I  presume  that  you  have  heretofore  br^en 
fullv  advjs'Hl  a*«  to  the  result  of  this  wuit. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  dairy  interests  in  my  division 
are  in  a  sallfjfar'tory  condition  and  but  few  coiriplainis  are  made 
to  us  fioiu  any  (quarter. 

In  clo^5^llJr,  T  am  gratified  to  report  that  I  have  had  during  the 
year,  able  and  efficient  assistance,  n^ndered  by  the  subordiuat** 
olficers  of  the  (lei)artment  under  my  snpervi'iiion,  who,  I  believe, 
have  pi'iforuied  their  duties  faithfully  and  Ui  Ihe  witisfaction  of 
the  people. 

Thanking  yon   for  courtesies  extended,  I   re^^pectfully  submit 

this   report. 

JOHN  H.  FOLEY, 

A88ista7it  Dcdry  Commissioner. 


Report  of  George  J.  Zillig. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  OcfoJer  1,  1891. 
iiAH  K.  Brown,  New  Tork  State  Dairy  Cojmnisaiottsr: 
roifift  of  my  appnintoient  as  assistant  dairy  conunie- 
T  the  'listrict  comprisinp:  the  counties  of  Erie,  Niagara 
ans,  to  succeed  Peter  Drexelius,  Esq.,  rewigned,  I  imme- 
ti^imied  the  duties  of  fhp  office  and  continm^d  the  work 
kipartment,   without   iuterniption  or   friirtton,  with  the 

0  of  the  long  experienced  experts  connecteil  wirb  the 
lo  continue  to  give  the  hetieflt  of  that  oxpeiienee  to  the 

continued  service  under  my  administration, 
miltine:  this  annual  i^^jort  I  recopnias  (he  fact  ihat  it  is 
-t  of  an  official,  and  not  of  an  individual,  and  therefore 
tbe  Iransactioiffi  of  my  predeceesoi'w  admini;ilniti<>n  and 
in  one  continuous  report 

iirl;  of  this  department  annually  incwasi's,  and  from  the 
it  of  the  vinegar  law,  additional  force  lias  been  reijiiired 
d,  until  absolute  necessity  required  the  jipp.»intiuent  of 
i  exjiert  in   the  pei-son  of  Mr.  lYjink  E.  Giese,   wliose 

training   has  acquainted  Mm  with  the  products  with 
iU  department  has  to  deal,  and  the  nicMiotls  of   Ihtir  ' 
ioi),  thus  fitting  him  for  the  work,  and  making  a  valiialtle 
to  ilie  expert  foi-ce  of  this  office. 

*itlhifying  myself  as  to  the  past  worktu^^  of  this  depart- 
:oncluded  that  attorneys  of  ability,  fori*  and  promptness 
iiiri-d  for  the  conviction  of  offenders,  and  to  impress  the 

1  (h-;  people,  that  indictment,  convic'^^im  and  peiialrief 
oiiiptlj  follow  the  disirovery  of  violation:?  of  the  law,  T. 
,  half  selected!  .\mi»tn>nK  jukI  \\'hitciii'r  to*  act  as 
;  for   lliis  division,  where  the  »en'it'(>s  of  such  may  be 

Tlifir  reputation  and  standing  in  tlic  community  is  a 
V  ilia"  the  intenwts  of  the  State  will  not  suffer  at  their 
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The  old  force  of  experts,  Messrs.  Michael  Galligaii,  John  J. 
Coiighlin  and  Samuel  Abrams,  having  mastered  every  detail  of 
the  work  outlined  by  the  law,  have  attained  a  proficiency  only 
acquired  by  long  service. 

Inspections  of  Milk. 

Tlie  results  of  repeated  investigations  the  past  year  show  that 
the  objects  of  the  dairy  laws  are  more  nearly  realized  than  ever 
before.  The  convictions  of  a  number  since  the  law  went  into 
effect  have  proved  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  many. 

Milk  d(»al(M*s  and  milk  shippei's  are  more  careful  that  tbeir  prod- 
uct ivachos  the  l(^<j:al  standaM,  and  imitation  butter  is  an  artii^le 
almost  unknown.  But  we  are  con^'inced  that  this  is  so  only 
because  of  the  vigilance  of  the  dairy  officials,  and  that  a  laxity  in 
that  ri^spect,  or  a  withdrawal  of  the  protection  of  the  consumers 
by  th(^  Rtate,  would  cause  a  return  to  former  conditions  by  the 
unscrupulous,  whose  competition  would  compel  the  more  hor- 
oi-able  to  resort  to  adulteration  if  they  would  maintain  their 
places  in  trade. 

The  time  may  come  when  conditions  will  minimize  the  possi- 
bilities of  adulteration.  When  producing  stock  has  reached  a 
higher  standard  —  when  through  the  bre(»d,  feed  or  care,  a  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  the  best  possible  quality  is  reached  in  the  out 
put  of  the  animal  —  then  adulteration  will  not  be  necessary  to 
bring  satisfactory  returns  for  the  product;  or,  when  long  accus- 
tomed to  pure  milk,  the  consumer  can  detect  and  reject  the 
impure  article,  then,  by  force  of  circumstances,  will  the  dealer 
offer  only  pure  milk,  and  the  vigiltmce  of  this  department  may, 
to  an  extent,  be  withdrawn. 

But  that  time  is  far  in  the  future,  and  the  expert  must  continue 
his  daily  rounds  to  insure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the 
protiH"ti<m  of  the  ever  increasing  mass  of  consumers. 

In  pi*oof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  inspections,  and  tests  of  \\v^ 
(*xp(M'tH,  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  large  number  of 
samples  taken  have  resulted  in  few  arraignments,  which  proves 
that  the  dealer  is  in  continual  expectation  of  a  visit  from  the 
expert,  and  will  not  risk  possible  detection  by  selling  impui-v 
milk.    Another  evidence  that  such  dealers  do  not  expect  that  this 
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vill  diBcontiniie,  even  for  a  day,  its  inspections,  is 
■  number  who  bring  samples  to  this  office  at  regiihir 
□spection,  thus  anticipating  the  inspectiom  of  our 
howing  their  desire  to  conform  strictly  to  the  law. 
working  satisfactoiily  to  both  dealer  and  consumer, 
effects  are  recognized  in  a  statement  of  the  local 
to  the  effect  that  "no  impure  milk  was  being  sol. I 
ty  limits." 

ir  desire  to  be  understood,  however,  that  all  dealers 
to  dishonesty  or  require  watching.  There  are  thosi.- 
'  high  grade  milk  at  an  increased  price,  and  coiiid 
3  not  sell  any  other  quality. 

T  vigilance  is  required  in  the  case  of  those  who, 
lusiness,  require  increased  profits  to  make  up  for 
,  or  who,  uuable  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  milk  they 
ithers,  are  imposed  upon  by  consignors. 

Milk  of  City  Fed  Cows, 
awmber  of  cows  kept  in  barns  in  the  city  of  Buffalo 
le  cause  of  much  comment,  and  s^me  local  papcin 
3  that  the  milk  produced  by  auch  was  necessaiTly 
re  ia  no  question  but  that  a  few  yeara  ago  this 
ust,  but  the  continued  and  aggressive  action  of  this 
jid  the  city  health  department  has  changed  the  con- 
ie  places.  The  rickety,  foul  shed,  in  the  heart  of  a 
i  block,  has  given  place  to  a  modem  stmctiin*, 
anitary  principles,  and,  as  a  rule,  erected  in  the  one- 
city. 

ion  against  the  c^iw-Ttams  to-day  cornea  from  neigh- 
annoyed  by  the  near  proximity  of  these  bams,  and 
if  impure  milk. 

T  number  of  these  people  are  poor,  and  find  their 
tiis  business,  and  we  have  alwaya  endeavored  lo 
se  people  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  avoid  tin.' 
flsecuting  them.  The  city  has  been  compelled  to 
ice  of  all  complaints  made,  and  have  relieved  this 
)f  the  necessity  of  piYwecuting  where  otherwise  we 
onsidered  it  incumbent  on  us  to  have  brought  prose- 
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cution  against  some  persons  whose  product  failed  to  reach  tho 

required  standard.    So  long  as  the  object  aimed  for  is  attained, 

and  we  are  satisfied  with  the  result^  no  action  on  oar  part  is 

required. 

Milk  Peddlers. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  tabulated  statement,  our 
experts  have  been  alert  and  active.  At  daybreak  of  each  week 
day,  they  have  intercepted  dealers  entering  the  city  and  sampled 
their  milk  which  was  about  to  be  delivered  to  city  customers. 

These  samples  were  immediately  subjected  to  the  lactometer 
and  cream-gauge  tests^  and  where  found  below  the  standard,  have 
been  submitted  to  our  chemist  for  analysis.  The  character  of  the 
stock  producing  the  milk  and  the  conditions  of  the  weather,  are 
the  undoubted  factors  causing  the  variableness  of  the  density  of 
the  solid  ingredients  in  milk.  Some  reach  far  above  the  standard 
and  others  will  be  but  slightly  above  requirements.  Others 
will  gauge  far  above  the  standard  as  to  some  ingredients,  while 
other  components  in  the  same  milk  will  be  below  the  standard.  It 
requires  some  discriminating  judgment  as  to  prosecuting  in  such 
cases.  First,  that  we  may  not  unjustly  prosecute,  and,  secondly, 
because  invariably  judgment  has  been  against  this  de[iartment 
where  it  has  not  the  strongest  evidence  of  adulteration. 
These  inspections  of  milk  on  the  wagons  of  peddlers  has 
the  eifect  to  keep  these  dealers  on  their  guard,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  visits  of  our  inspectors,  compel  them  to  handle 
only  pure  milk  for  fear  of  detection. 

Many  of  these  dealers  purchase  their  milk  of  farmers  and  rely  on 
the  honesty  of  such  to  supply  the  unadulterated  article.  A  num- 
b(^r  of  such  dealers,  at  intervals,  bring  samples  of  milk  consigned 
to  them  for  our  inspection.  Considering  this  fact,  we  have,  in 
cases  where  the  milk  has  been  found  adulterated,  sent  our  expert 
to  the  point  of  shipment  to  thereby  secure  evidence  that  would 
bring  the  guilty  consignor  to  justice. 

Milk  Received  by  Rail. 

The  amount  of  milk  brought  to  Buffalo  by  rail  is  annually 
increasing.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  for  the  past 
year: 

39 
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The  farmers  consignmg  milk  geneiully  make  this  their  sole 
busineee  and  the  fann  is  made  to  yield  crops  that  will  produce 
tlie  best  results  as  feed  for  cows.  Improved  breeds  of  cattle  are 
sought  by  these  milk  farm^^,  and  every  means  are  used  to  pro- 
duce the  best  quality  of  milk  to  enable  them  to  secure  the  best 
custouiera  and  better  prices. 

With  the  best  cows,  pure  and  fresh  feed,  good  housing  and 
fine  pastures,  such  milk  should  be.  and  is  generally  of  a  high 
quality,  and  with  which  the  product  of  city  swill-fed  cows  has  no 
comparison. 

Yet,  occasionally,  adulterated  milk  is  found  among  large  con- 
signments. The  fact  that  it  is  rarely  found  among  consignments 
to  large  hotels,  and  always  in  that  shipped  to  milk  dealers,  is 
evidence  that  the  adulteration  is  willful  either  on  the  part  of  the 
consignor  or  consignee. 

Our  exx)ertfi  have,  at  short  intervals,  sta4)ioned  themselves  at  the 
depots,  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  and  evening  trains,  and 
taken  samples  from  the  cans,  with  the  name  and  residence  of  the 
consignors,  and  when  found  impure,  samples  are  obtained  at 
place  of  shipment. 

Not  so  many  violations  as  heretofore  have  been  found.  Tlie 
great  demand  from  large  city  hotels  and  restaurants,  who  pay 
an  enhanced  price,  encourages  farmers  to  produce  the  best  results 
that  (hey  may  secure  this  desirable  patronage,  and  the  wholesome 
puuishmeiit  of  some  of  the  slovenly,  indifferent  class  has  deterred 
them  from  adulterations,  fearing  detection  and  punishment. 

Milk  at  Cheese  Factories. 

Chei\«^e-m<aking  is  a  large  industiy  in  this  district,  especially  in 
the  iiit<^rior  towns,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  milk  production  ia 
delivt^'tni  to  these  factories.  Here  the  unscinipulous  producer  will 
run  the  risk  of  detection  and  adultei-ate  his  milk. 

Wt^  have  sampled  milk  at  these  factories,  as  it  is  delivered,  on 
fi-eqnent  occisions.  We  find  less  poor  results  from  inf(>rior  cattle 
than  usutd,  Jis  stock  is  being  continually  improved.  Farmers  are 
convinced  that  high  gi'ade  cows  are  most. profitable,  giving  greater 
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quantity  and  better  quality  of  milk.  Occasionally  mOk  is  found 
tha^  will  not  reach  the  standard  of  solids,  but  which,  evidentLy, 
had  not  been  tampered  with,  while  in  a  few  cases  adulteration, 
was  evident.  lliis  branch  of  the  work  needs  greater  vigi- 
lance  than  the  foorce  engaged  in  this  division  i)ermits.  This 
division  covers  a  territory  fifty  miles  in  one  direction  by 
fifteen  miles  in  the  other  direction.  Much  of  this  territory 
must  be  traveled  over  in  vehicles,  and  even  by  rail,  only 
small  sections  can  be  reached  by  any  one  railroad.  The  visits 
to  any  section  can  only  be  at  long  intervals,  giving  opportunity, 
in  the  interim,  for  undetected  violations  of  the  law.  We  are 
pleased  to  report^  however,  that  there  are  few  complaints,  com- 
jjaratively,  from  managers  or  patrons  of  factories.  While  some 
such  are  careless  and  indifferent,  many,  however,  are  more  vigi- 
lanty  and  believe  that  their  own  protection  requires  them  to  report 
ev«7  patron  against  whom  they  have  the  least  suspicion.  Many 
of  the  suspicions  prove  unfounded,  upon  examination,  while 
others  have  warranted  our  attention,  and  the  exi)erts  of  this  oflSce 
have  promptly  proceeded  to  the  factory  and  taken  samples  of 
milk,  and,  when  required,  submitted  it  for  analysis.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  this  division  has  been  vigilant  and  active  in  the  discharge 
of  duty  in  this  branch  of  the  work,  and  has  been  greatly  aided  by 
the  managers  and  foremen  of  the  factories  in  the  district^  who 
appreciate  the  good  work  of  the  department  and  its  influence  to 
deter  the  delivery  of  impure  and  adulterated  milk,  which,  if  used, 
would  depreciate  the  quality  of  their  cheese  product. 


Vinegar  Inspections. 

The  limited  means  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  the  vinegar 
law,  which  devolves  upon  the  dairy  department,  makes  it  impi>s- 
sible  that  our  methods  of  procedure  should  be  as  thorough  as  we 
could  wish  or  the  intent  of  the  law  demands.  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  give  some  attention  to  this  branch  of  our  work,  however, 
and  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for  bogus  vinegar,  while  pei-forming 
our  other  duties  in  the  dairy  department.  The  exhaustive  report 
on  the  quality  of  the  vinegar  sold  in  this  district,  made  by  expert 
Delano,  is  fully  justified  by  experience  and  investigation,  for  we 
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find  little  poor  yinegar  on  the  market.  Yet  we  are  not  justified  in 
saying  that  all  vinegar  used  in  this  division  is  pure  cider  vinegar 
of  the  required  standard.  There  are  too  many  who  deal  vinegar 
ont  to  customers  to  make  it  possible  for  our  e3q>ert8  to  visit  ail  of 
them.  Were  we  certain  that  they  all  procured  their  stock  from 
local  makers  it  would  give  us  little  concern,  for  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  large  manufacturers  have  aimed  to  comply  with  the  law. 
As  spirit  vinegar  can  be  procured  at  a  much  reduced  price  from 
that  paid  for  the  genuine,  small  dealers  might  be  induced  to 
carry  it  if  they  thought  a  relaxation  of  vigilance  on  the  port  of 
this  department  insured  their  protection.  It  s«}enia  to  me  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  the  Legislature  provide  {Sufficient  means  for 
a  thorough  investigation  and  inspection,  at  least  semi-annually, 
^liile,  under  the  present  conditions^  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power, 
^ith  the  aid  of  the  experts,  to  discover  violations  of  the  law  and 
bring  offenders  to  justice,  I  would  not  like  to  Ih3  held  responsible 
for  the  thorough  enforcement  of  the  law  as  it  is  a  {^ysical 
impossibility  with  the.  present  force  employed. 

Complaints  and  Prosecutions. 

The  case  of  Eldred  E.  Watts,  reported  in  last  rejwrt,  came  ui> 
for  trial  October  7,  1890,  was  jwstponed  until  the  March  term, 
1891,  and  further  postponement  denied.  He  was  acquitted  after 
jury  being 'out  for  eighteen  hours. 

On  November  thirteen,  a  complaint  was  received  from  a  Mr. 
McCue  that  imitation  butter  was  being  shipped  to  him  as  pure 
butter.  Samples  were  analyzed  by  Chemist  X'^andenbergh,  and 
couiplaint  shown  to  be  unfoimded,  no  foreign  substance  appearing. 

December  26.  On  complaint  of  a  milk  peddler  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  six  samples  of  milk  being  shipped  at  ^fachias  was  taken 
and  proved  to  be  of  good  quality,  and  the  stables  of  ^Jie  shipper 
M^ere  visited  and  found  to  be  clean  and  in  good  condition.  The 
complaint  that  the  milk  was  impure  and  of  bad  odor  had  no 
foundation  in  fact. 

January  21,  1891.  On  complaint  of  milk  dealers  in  Rochester, 
samples  of  mUk  being  shipped  to  that  city  from  Crittenden,  N.  Y., 
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were  test^ed  and  found  up  to  the  legal  standard  and  the  complaint 
had  no  foundation  in  fact. 

January  28.  The  experts  of  this  office  visited  the  city  of  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  and  sampled  milk  being  peddled  on  the  streets,  all  of 
which  proved  upon  test  to  be  up  to  the  legal  standard. 

February  4.  On  complaint  of  oonfiignees  in  Buffalo,  the  milk 
being  shipped  by  two  consignors  at  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  was  f^mpled 
and  submitted  to  Chemist  Vandenbergh,  who  jironounced  them  up 
to  the  standard. 

March  14.  Upon  complaint^  a  warrant  was  issued  against 
Geoi'ge  Bleimeister,  of  Buffalo,  for  selling  adulterated  milk; 
arraigned  March  seventeenth;  adjourned  to  Afarch  twenty-sixth.. 
PU*aded  guilty  and  fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

March  14.  Upon  infonnation  from  Assistant  Commissioner  Van 
Valkenburgh,  of  New  York  city,  that  a  cargo  of  flUed-cheese  hsA 
b«*en  shipped  to  Buffalo  from  Chicago,  our  experts  took  samples 
of  same  immediately  on  arrival  and  submittefl  them  to  (chemist 
^'audenbergh,  w'ho  pronounced  it  good  and  unjululterated. 

March  20.  On  complaint,  a  warrant  was  issued  nj^ainst  W.  A. 
(Jook  for  selling  adulterated  milk;  arraigned  March  twenty -fourth, 
and  was  convicted  and  fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

March  25.  Otto  Memberger  and  Adam  Smith,  peddlers,  of 
Buffalo,  w^ere  convicted  by  Judge  King  for  selling  rancid  batter, 
and  each  fined  twenty-five  dollars.  In  this  case  coiupbiint  Avas 
made  direct  to  the  court  and  prosecuted  by  the  l0(*al  ofiicials,  iuid 
the  finjes,  therefore,  belong  to  the  city. 

April  14.  A  similar  complaint  was  made  dire(!t  to  the  city 
authorities  against  Stanislaus  Sepovitch  for  selling  i-ancid  batter, 
and  a  similar  fine  was  imposed  by  and  in  behalf  of  the  city. 

The  above  thi'ee  cases  wei-e  those  of  i)ers(ms  who  had  purchased 
spoiled  butter  and  resold  it  at  an  advance.  While  the  cases  were 
taken  out  of  our  jurisdiction,  we  interested  oui'selves  in  their  con- 
viction and  for  that  reas<m  make  a  note  of  tlie  cases  here. 

May  5.  In  the  case  of  the  People  v.  Jacob  Dold  Packing  Com- 
pany, which  has  been  before  the  court  for  two  year's,  th(»  people 
received  a  verdict  of  |500  in  the  civil  action.  The  defendaiil  wan 
granted  a  stay  of  proceedings  for  sixty  days. 
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May  27.  Warranto  were  issued  for  Martin  Staf ell  for  selling  and 
offering  for  sale  adulterated  milk;  arraigned  before  Judge  King, 
May  twenty-ninth;  adjourned  to  June  third;  again  adjourncHl  to 
Jane  fifth.    Convicted  and  fined  twenty-five  doUara 

June  6.  Warrant  issued  for  J.  H.  Kreinheider  for  selling  and 
offering  for  sale  adulterated  milk;  arraigned  July  seventeenth; 
adjourned  to  July  twentieth;  pleaded  guilty  and  lined  twenty-five 
dollara. 

June  5.  Warrant  issued  for  Joseph  Halter  for  selling  and  offer- 
ing for  sale  adxdterated  milk;  arraigned  July  seventeenth;  pleaded 
ginlty  and  fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

June  8.  Warrant  issued  for  Philip  Dietz  for  selling  and  offering 
for  sale  adulterated  milk;  arraigned  July  seventeenth;  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

June  30.  On  complaint  of  parties  of  Lawton's  cheese  factory, 
Lawton,  N.  Y.,  the  experte  of  this  office  proceeded  to  the  place 
and  took  samples  of  milk  as  delivered  by  the  suspected  parties, 
and  the  same  were  analyzed  by  Chemist  Vandenb^gh  and  pix)- 
nounced  up  to  the  standard. 

July  10.  On  complaint  of  the  patrons  of  Golden's  cheese  factory, 
(yolden,  N.  Y.,  the  experts  of  this  office  visited  the  place  and 
sampled  the  milk,  as  delivered,  of  five  suspected  parties.  All  were 
up  to  the  standard  except  that  of  ]^)^icholas  Beyer,  which  chemical 
analysis  proved  to  be  adulterated.  Our  attoomeys  proceeded  with 
the  prosecution  and  the  case  is  now  pending. 

July  17.  On  complaint  of  patrons  of  the  cheese  factory  at  Eden 
Center,  our  experts  took  samples  of  the  milk  of  five  suspected 
parties,  aU  of  which  proved  up  to  the  standaj^  except  that  of 
Charles  Partridge,  which  chemical  analysis  proved  adulterated. 
Our  attorneys  proceeded  with  the  prosecution  and  the  case  is  now 
pending. 

August  6.  On  complaint  of  patrons  of  the  Biglow  cheese  factory 
at  SpringvUle,  the  experts  of  this  office  procured  samples  of  five 
suspected  parties,  all  of  which  proved  to  be  up  to  the  standard 
except  that  of  Henry  W.  Biglow.  Our  attorneys  proceeded  to 
prosecute  and  Mr.  Biglow  paid  the  amount  of  the  x)enalty,  (100. 

August  6.  On  complaint  of  patrons  of  the  New  Oregon  cheese 
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factory,  at  New  Oregon,  N.  Y.,  the  experts  of  this  office  procured 
samples  of  milk  being  delivered  by  six  susx)ected  parties,  and  the 
same  were  analyzed  by  chemist  Vandenbergh  and  all  found  good 
except  one,  and  the  parly  supplying  the  milk  is  now  being  pro- 
ceeded against 

Vinegar  Cases. 

December  23,  1891.  Complaint  was  received  that  two  large  job- 
bers in  vinegar  were  receiving  and  placing  on  sale  large  quantities 
of  doubtful  vinegar  marked  "  cider  vinegar."  The  experts  of  this 
department  procured  samples  of  the  same,  which  were  analyzed 
by  Chemist  Vandenbergh  and  found  to  be  cider  vinegar  below  the 
standard.  Vinegar  Inspector  Delano  visited  the  firm^  and,  becom- 
ing satisfied  that  they  were  innocent  of  any  intentional  violation, 
of  the  law,  it  was  decided  not  to  prosecute  if  the  vinegar  was 
shipped  outside  of  the  State  of  New  York,  where  it  had  been 
originally  procured. 

April  16.  Complaint  was  received  that  Chaddock,  Hickox  &  Co., 
jobbers  in  vinegar,  were  handling  impure  vinegar.  Our  experts; 
took  samples  which  were  analyzed  by  Chemist  Vandenbergh,  rfii>w- 
ing  only  three  and  ninety  one-hundredths  per  cent  acetic  acid,  and 
that  the  same  was  colored  with  burned  sugar.  The  vinegar  vas 
shipped  back  to  Detroit  where  it  had  been  manufactured. 

Fines. 

The  amount  of  fines  collected  for  violations  of  tlie  law,  upon 
conviction,  is  as  follows: 

G^eorge  Bleimeister  , {25 

W.  A.  Cook 25 

Martin  Staf ell   25 

J.  H.  Kreinheider  25 

Joseph  Halter   25 

Philip  Deitz    25 

Henry  W.  Biglow   100 
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Of  which  |125  due  the  State  has  been  forwarded  to  the  State 
treasurer,  and  tiie  balance  retained  by   the  ooart  inflicting  the 

fine. 

Samples  of  Food  Product. 

The  number  of  samites  taken  by  our  experts  during  the  pjist 
year  have  been  as  follows: 

John  J.  Coughlin: 

Butter    98 

Cheese 114 

MOk   1,180 

Michael  Galligan: 

Butter    TiO 

Cheese   -^2 

Milk    l,47r 

Samuel  Abrams: 

Butter    102 

Cheese   15 

Milk   310 

Frank  E.  Oiese: 

Butter    5 

Cheese    13 

Milk    179 

3,584 

Conclusion. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  on  behalf  of  those  connected  with  the 
department  the  past  year,  to  acknowledge  the  promptness  and 
efficiency  displayed  by  Judge  Thomas  S.  King,  of  the  police  court, 
Buffalo,  in  disposing  of  the  oases  tried  before  him.  His  honor 
has  always  treated  this  department  fairly  and  justly,  and  his 
prompt  enfcMXjement  of  the  law  on  convicted  parties  has  been  a 
great  aid  in  the  discouragement  of  niilk  adulteration  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo. 

We  would  also  recognize  the  conspicuous  ability  of  our  analyti- 
cal chemist,  Dr.  F.  1\  Vandenberg,  whose  analyses  have  always 

40 
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proved  reliable  and  conTlncing  in  evidence  b€*jre 
have  been  pleased  to  def^  to  his  jadgment  in  tl 
cases  wheire  tlie  evidence  was  of  doubtful  cbaracti 
The  experts  of  this  office  are  deserving  of  ;o 
sideratioD  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  hav 
"  ork  assign^  to  them. 

GratefuUj  appreclatiog  the  honor  conferred  in 

the  charge  of  UUb  division  of  Ghe  dairy  departmem 

office  with  the  sole  aim  for  the  success  of  this  divit 

out  effectually  and  permanently  all  adulteration  o 

Respectfully  youra^ 

GEORGE  J.  ZILLIG, 

AssistaM  Dairy  i 


Report  of  James  W.  McMahon. 


Ellicottvili.k,  N.  Y.,  NoveinJbeT  15,  1891. 
Hon.  JosiAH  K.  Brown,  New  York  State  Dairy  ComTnissioner: 

Hii\ — I  most  resi)ectfull7  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
transactions  of  the  dairy  department  of  this  division,  compiising 
Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua  and  Allegany  counties,  during  the 
period  embraced  since  my  appointment  ajid  assignment  to  this 
division  J  uly  1,  1891,  until  November  1,  1891.  I  found  upon  being 
assigned  to  work  in  this  district  that  the  sentiment  of  the  farmers 
and  sympathy  of  the  factory  owners  was  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
enforcing  the  law.  I  was  met  with  kindness  and  help  by  those, 
who,  to  my  personal  knowledge  a  short  time  ago,  were  antagonistic 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  I  ascribe  this  change  of  feeling 
to  the  indirect  good  results  that  have  followed  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  designed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  adulteration  of  milk  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cheese  or  delivered  in  cities  and  villages  of 
this  State.  This  district  undoubtedly  manufactures  more  cheese 
than  any  other  district  in  the  State,  embracing  as  it  does  Allegany 
county,  with  eighty-nine  factories  and  20,000  cows,  Cattaraugus 
county,  121  factories  and  37,500  cows,  and  Chautauqua,  with 
ninety-five  factories  and  31,000  cows,  and  with  the  limited  amount 
of  help  at  my  command  and  the  vast  amount  of  work  necessary  to 
perform  the  inspection  of  some  of  the  factories  has  not  been  as 
satisfactory  as  might  have  been  desired.  Still  I  may  say  that  the 
inspection  has  been  very  thorough  in  the  distiict  covered,  and 
especially  so  in  all  cases  where  complaints  have  been  sent  us  by 
the  cheese-maker  or  factory  owner.  In  all  instances  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  the  proprietors  of  the  cheese  factory  has  been  cheer- 
fully extended  to  us,  and  their  aid  in  this  respect  has  made  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  experts  of  more  value  to  the  dairy 
interests  than  it  otherw^ise  could  possibly  be. 
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CJomplaints  have  been  frequent  that  milk  delivered  by  patrons 
was  of  a  doubtful  quality,  but  in  most  lUstanceB  it  stood  Qxe 
lactometer  teat.  The  factory  owners,  with  much  justice,  claim 
that  the  standard  established  by  law,  as  the  standard  gauge  below 
which  good  milk  will  not  go,  is  too  low,  and  that  while  that 
standard  exists  cows  will  be  bred  moi'e  for  the  flow  of  milk  than 
for  the  quality.  The  enforcement  of  the  daily  laws  in  the  past 
has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  daiiy  interests  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  and  more  interest  is  taken  in  xhis  industry 
to-day  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  ^tate.  iletter  and 
warmer  bai'ns  are  being  provided  for  the  cattle;  improved  strains 
of  blooded  stock  is  being  introduced;  the  commercial  and  milk- 
producing  value  of  different  foods  is  being  studied,  ami  the  dairy 
farmers  aL*e  to-day  giving  the  same  amount  of  intelligent  study  to 
this  industry  as  does  the  successful  business  man  or  manufacturer 
to  his  interests.  The  enforcement  of  the  dairy  laws  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  manufacturers  of  butter  and  cheese  to  hold  their 
products  and  not  fear  competition  from  adulterated  cheese  or 
butter.  This  has  increased  the  average  price  oi  buUer  about 
twenty  per  cent^  and  had  a  correspondingly  beneflcial  effect  upon 
the  price  of  cheese.  The  number  of  factories  \isited  by  cixperts 
under  my  instructions  was  as  follows^  viz.: 

By  Expert  Walsh:  Seventy-two  factories,  samples  taken  at 
each;  supplied  by  local  deal^^,  peddlers^  etc.,  to  inhabitants  in 
villages^  etc.;  twenty-six  samples  taken. 

By  Expert  Oorbett:  Thirty -four  factories  visited;  twenty  five 
creameries;  samples  taken  at  each  factory  and  creamery. 

By  Exi)ert  Peasley:  Fifty-three  factories;   451  samples. 

By  Expert  Taylor:  Twenty-five  factories;  samples  taken  at 
each. 

By  Expert  Toomey:  Peddlers'  wagons,  Jamestown,  Dunkirk 
and  Fredonia;   108  samples. 

The  prosecution  of  cases  in  this  district^  liaving  been  com 
menced  by  Assistant   Commissioner   SutLey  or  Drexelious,  will 
undoubtedly  be  included  in  their  report  to  you.    The  amount  of 
good  done  by  a  visit  of  the  exi)ert  to  a  factory,  even  when  the  milk 
shows  all  right  by  the  lactometer  test^  is  pretty  conclusively  shown 
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by  the  following  lettws  which  I  have  taken  verbatim  (excepting 

the  name),  from  lettere  Bubmitted  to  me  by  Expert  Walsh  in  his 

repwt:  j^ 

Machias,  N.  Y.,  October  b^  1891. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Walsh  : 

I  wiah  you  would  try  and  come  to  my  factory  a«  soon  as  con- 
venient. Your  visit  here  two  months  ago  has  made  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  way  milk  is  being  sent  in. 

Yours  respectfully. 


Humphrey,  N.  Y.,  Jun^  13,  1891. 
Mr.  Walsh: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  told  you  I  would  write  you  and  let  you  know 
how  things  are.  Those  two  patrons  I  suspected  are  fetching 
number  one  milk.    Would  be  glad  to  have  you  comi^  any  time. 

Truly  youre. 


Orro,  August  1,  1891. 
Mr.  James  W.  Walsh: 

Dear  Sir. —  Our  people  would  like  to  have  you  come  and  test 

milk.    I  know  it  is  all  right  but  the  patrons  like  to  have  it  tested 

about  so  often.    My  factory  is  about  two  miles  from  the  village, 

next  to  the  one  you  visited  last  month. 

Yours,  <*tc. 


LrrrLE  Valley,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  1891. 
Milk  Commissioner,  Ellicottn)iUe: 

Dear  Sir. —  If  you  happen  around  this  town  before  long  J  wish 
you  would  drop  int/o  the  factory.  We  have  hud  no  tn)ul»lo  since 
you  were  here.    Everything  is  working  to  a  sharm. 

Yours  truly. 

I  also  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  experts  report  an  impi^oved 
sanitary  condition  of  the  factories,  better  drainage,  cleaner  utensils, 
cans,  etc.,  whey  vats  further  removed  from  factories,  and  a  general 
thrifty  condition  of  factories  and  creameries,  and  a  gi-eal-  deal  of 
interest  by  the  patrons  in  an  improved  condition  of  the  factoiy 
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and  quality  of  manufactured  products.  The  lid  of  the  proprietors 
and  patrons  of  the  factories,  who  repjard  the  dairy  hiws  as  a  valua- 
ble protection  to  them,  has  materially  assisted  ua,  and  so  long  as 
the  course  of  this  department  merits  their  approval,  they  can  be 
relied  ux)on  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  I.  have  avoided 
giving  any  reason  for  being  charged  with  persecution,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duties,  and  at  all  times  have  isked  the  co-operalion 
of  the  patrons  and  factory  owners  in  my  work.  The  system  of 
inspection  at  the  different  factories  and  creameries  of  this  district 
is  thorough  and  the  result  satisfactory.  During  the  past  season 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Hall,  expert  cheese-makers,  have  passed  a 
month  in  this  district,  and  their  visit  has  been  productive  of  good 
results.  I  would  recommend  that  during  the  winter  months,  when 
farmers  can  give  the  time  to  this  branch  of  the  business,  that 
m<»etings  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  dairy  department,  at 
the  different  points  most  convenient  for  farmers,  and  practical 
instructions  given  by  expert  cheese  and  butter  makers;  that  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  bams  and  surroundings,  and  the  value  of 
different  foods  as  milk,  bone  and  flesh  producers  be  subjects  of 
inquiry  at  such  meetings.  Although  the  activity  and  vigilance  of 
this  department  during  the  past  season  has  resulted  in  much  good, 
I  am.  confident  that  the  future  will  show  to  a  greater  degree  the 
value  of  the  work  in  this  depariment  and  the  salutary  effect  of 
the  enactment  of  the  dairy  laws.  The  friendly  co-operation  and 
especial  interest  in  the  workings  of  the  dairy  laws,  shown  by  the 
owners  and  patrons  of  the  factories,  cannot  but  result  in  much 
good  in  the  future.  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  printed 
directions  concerning  the  care,  reception  and  keeping  of  raillv,  the 
cleanliness  of  factory  buildings  and  utensils,  drainage,  etc.,  be  fur- 
nished to  experts  for  posting  in  each  factory,  and  that  printed 
copies  of  all  the  more  important  acts  of  the  Legislature,  and 
orders  of  the  Dairy  Conmiissioner  be  sent  to  experts  for  distribu- 
tion among  managers  of  factories  and  patrons  thereof.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  my  rei)ort  does  not  cover  a  very  long  period,  and  that 
Assistant  CJonmiissioners  Sutley  and  ZlQig  will  undoubtedly 
include  in  their  report  all  the  work  done  in  this  district,  prior  to 
my  assignment  to  work  here  July  1,  1891, 1  will  conclude  by  ofler- 
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ing  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Experts  Walsh  and  Corbett, 
for  their  untiring  work  and  great  interest  as  experts  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  and  also  to  Dr.  McDuffle,  chemist,  and 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Toomey  and  Peadey  for  the  aid  they  have  rendered 
me  in  the  performance  of  my  duties. 

Besi)ectfully  submitted, 

JAME8  W.   McMAHON, 

Assista/nt  State  Dairy  Commissioner. 


\ 
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Report  of  Geo.  A.  Smith. 


K,  Bkown,  N^ew  York  State  Dairy  Commies-ioner,  AJhany^ 

Y.: 

■I  reflpectfnlly  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
led  hy  the  experts  in  the  line  of  dairy  Inatraction  for  the 
ding  September  30,  1891.    Messrs.  Hall  and  Morgan  will 

individual  report  of  the  work  perfonned  by  them  during 
le. 

the  close  of  the  last  report  I  was  en^^aged  in  the  southern 
Oswego  county  visiting  factories  and  giving  instrucrion  in 
hods  which  our  experience  taught  as  gave  the  best  reaulta. 
»er  fourteenth,  in  company  with  the  late  Colonel  F.  D. 

I  went  to  Linwood,  Livingston  county,  where  we  giive 
ion  in  both  butter  and  cheese  making,  and  also  held  a 
oeeting.    From  there  we  went  to  Broome  county  and  held 


)  were  all  held  by  special  requests  of  the  farmers  and 
m  of  these  sections,  some  of  whom  had  attended  previous 
^  of  this  description  which  we  had  held,  and  they  wished 
istruction  in  the  proper  combination  of  foods,  the  care  of 
'  and  milk,  to  produce  the  largest  quantity  of  milk  rich  in 
fat  that  was  pos^ble  for  the  food  consiimed.  There  is 
ing  Interest  among  the  progressive  dairymrai  in  this  Une; 
•gin  to  realize  the  necessity  of  utilizing  the  very  best 
*  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  competition  with  the  westeni 
>n. 

Irst  Institute  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Agricultural 
which  I  attended  was  held  at  Ciuwy,  Clinton  county, 
■  thirtieth  and  thirty-first  I  wa«  engaged  in  this  work 
LOrt  intermission  from  that  time  until  the  sixth  of  May, 
he  last  of  these  meetings  that  I  attended  was  held  at 
rt,  Eseex  county. 
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My  first  work  in  factories,  helpiAg  the  makers,  was  in  Madison 
county.  On  account  of  the  cold,  dry  weather  a  great  many  makers 
had  trouble  to  get  the  milk  of  a  proper  degree  of  rii)eneea  The 
result  was  that  the  cheese  in  many  cases  were  not  satisfactory; 
they  lacked  body  and  were  harsh  and  corkey. 

We  have  made  an  esx>ecial  point  the  past  season  of  trying  to 
impress  on  both  makers  and  i)atrone  the  great  necessity  of  harlng 
the  milk  in  proper  condition  if  the  cheese  is  to  be  what  the 
market  requires. 

The  butter-maker  that  secures  a  fancy  article  has  found  that  the 
more  evenly  and  perfectly  the  cream  is  ripened  the  better  his 
results  both  in  amount  of  butter  recovered  by  the  dium  and  the 
quality  of  the  same ;  this  same  uniform  ripeness  of  the  milk  in  the 
case  of  cheese-making  is  one  of  the  things  the  maker  must  impress 
upon  his  patrona 

TVTien  the  farmer  made  up  his  milk  at  home,  if  it  did  not  work 
as  it  should,  he  would  very  soon  find  the  cause  and  remedy  it. 
Now,  after  the  milk  is  taken  to  the  factoiy  and  mixed  with  that 
bmught  from  othei'  farms,  it  is  hai^  work  to  convince  any  x>atron 
that  his  milk  was  not  in  good  condition  and  will  not  make  as  much 
and  as  good  cheese  as  his  neighbors. 

This  wa«  thoroughly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a  factory  in  the 
northern  part  of  Oneida  cx)unty;  they  had  been  going  from  bad  to 
wome  and  had  got  to  that  point  whei-e  they  had  concluded  that 
the  best  thing  for  them  was  to  close  the  factory,  as  the  cheese  was 
going  on  commission  and  bringing  very  unBatisfactory  prices. 
The  maker  did  not  succeed  in  locating  the  trouble  and  stopping 
it.  I  was  sent  for  and  found  the  mOk  delivered  at  the  factory  in 
very  bad  condition,  some  messes  being  badly  tainted  while  others 
were  so  thoroughly  chilled  with  cold  water  that  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  get  any  development  of  acid  in  the  curd;  this 
allow(*d  the  i)ntrefactive  element  to  develop  ahead  of  the  acid 
and  the  result  was  very  poor  cheese.  I  took  fruit  jars  and 
filled  partly  full  of  the  milk  delivered  that  I  was  satisfied 
upon  examination  was  not  in  good  condition,  put  rennet  in 
each  one  and  screwed  on  the  top  and  let  them  float  in  the 
fat,   shaking   them   up  occasionally  as  the  heating  progressed. 
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The  result  was  ttiat  we  developed  in  the  frait  cans  the  same 
conditions  that  the  maker  liad  been  troubled  ¥^th  in  the  vat; 
Iiaving  it  that  way  we  oonld  ^ow  it  to  the  farmer  and  convince 
liim  that  his  milk  caused  the  trouble. 

The  manner  of  taking  care^of  the  milk  at  one  of  tliese  farms, 
which  had  been  the  sooroe  of  a  great  deal  of  tronble  to  the  maker, 
was  to  set  tibe  can  in  a  spring  of  cold  water  near  the  barn  when 
thej  commenced  milking;  the  result  was,  when  they  finished,  the 
milk  was  cold  as  ice  water,  all  the  animal  odors  and  gases  were 
chilled  and  condensed  and  retained  in  the  milk  in  the  morning, 
t&e  cream  was  bitter  and  there  was  a  floating  curd  in  the  vat 
where  the  milk  was  put. 

When  this  was  ^own  the  farmer  so  that  he  could  not  help  but 
see  what  the  results  were,  he  commenced  dipxring  and  airing  the 
milk  immediately  after  milking  and  stopped  the  excessive  coding; 
after  that  his  milk  came  to  the  factory  in  good  condition,  and  ho, 
with  all  others  where  they  handled  their  milk  as  they  should,  the 
trouble  at  the  factory  stopped. 

The  salesmen  informed  me  a  short  time  ago  that  they  were  fil- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  market,  and  the  buyers  were  anxious  to  get 
their  cheese. 

Rennet  Test  for  Determining  the  Ripeness  of  the  Milk. 

Make  a  floating  tin  cup,  by  leading  the  bottom  with  solder,  that 
will  hold  eleven  ounces  of  milk  when  two-thirds  full;  solder  a 
piece  of  brass  on  the  inside  of  the  cup,  marking  the  eleven  ounces; 
this  can  float  in  the  vat,  and  when  the  temperature  reaches  eighty- 
four,  put  one  cubic  centimeter  of  good  rennet  extract  in  the  eleven 
ounces  of  milk;  if  it  will  thicken  in  two  minutes  the  vat  of  milk  is 
of  a  proper  degree  of  ripeness,  so  that  it  will  work  along  in  about 
the  right  time.  If  it  ta.ke8  longer  to  thicken,  the  milk  should  be 
held  until  it  will  thicken  in  that  time. 

The  flrst  of  August  I  was  called  to  a  factory  in  Cayuga  county, 
where  the  milk  was  working  badly;  it  floated  and  had  a  very 
bad  flavor.  The  milk  was  deliv«^  only  once  a  day,  the  night 
milk  being  kept  at  home  and  brought  in  the  morning  with  the 
morning  milk.    It  was  all  cooled  down  to  that  it  was  impossible 
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to  detect  any  thing  particalarlj  wrong  with  it.  I  fastened  a  board 
on  top  of  the  boiler  and  took  a  tumbler  of  each  patron's  milk  and 
set  them  on  the  board  and  warmed  it  up.  There  were  fifteen 
patrons,  and  eight  of  the  samples  were  rank  and  bitter  after 
standing  a  short  time;  one  floated  in  the  tumbler  within  an  hour.  ] 
took  a  team  and  visited  the  farmers  and  showed  them  how  to  take 
care  of  the  milk  by  aunng  and  dipping  it,  and  not  cooling;  the  result 
was  lietter  milk  the  next  day,  and  they  have  btn^n  running  all 
right  since  then. 

It  is  a  fact  that  if  in  every  factory  the  farmers  and  the  maker 
will  work  together,  each  doing  the  best  he  can,  the  results  can- 
not help  being  good  if  tlie  maker  understands  his  business;  if  he 
does  not,  it  is  poor  economy  to  keep  him  because  you  hire  him  for 
a  few  dollars  less  than  you  would  pay  a  good  maker.  One  cause 
of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  the  factories  that  I  have  found  during 
the  ])ast  summer  in  some  sections,  has  been  the  hick  of  a  suflicient 
supply  of  water  for  the  cows,  owing  to  the  very  dry  weather  in 
those  localities;  this  produced  a  feverish  condition  of  the  oow,  the 
result  was  that  the  mUk  was  badly  affected  and  the  I'heese  was 
not  up  to  the  standard. 

The  farmers  began  to  find  fault  and  wanted  to  know  why  the 
salesman  did  not  get  better  prices  and  why  it  took  so  much  milk 
to  make  a  pound  of  cheese.  The  farmer  would  not  have  to  ask 
this  question  if  he  would  stop  and  think  and  study  the  conditions; 
he  knows  that  when  the  mUk  is  kept  at  home  to  make  butter,  if 
the  cows  are  not  properly  fed  and  watered,  that  he  does  not  get 
the  amount  of  butter  that  he  should  and  the  iiuality  is  not  good. 

It  is  the  same  in  making  cheese;  if  the  cow  is  not  given  all  the 
water  she  wants  and  plenty  of  good  nourishing  food  she  cannot 
put  the  solids  in  the  milk;  she  has  no  miraculous  power  of  making 
something  out  of  nothing,  so  the  fanner  must  uot  expect  the  same 
nunjber  of  pounds  of  cheese  from  his  milk,  when  the  cows  are 
poorly  fed  and  insufficiently  watered,  that  he  gets  when  they  have 
good  care. 

The  invention  by  Professor  Babcock,  of  Wisconsin,  of  a  machine 
by  which  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  can  be  so  easily  deter- 
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mined,  haa  given  an  increaaed  interest  in  the  si 
mining  the  value  of  the  milk  for  both  butter  am 
percentage  of  fat  that  it  contains.  It  is  very  ^ei 
that  it  is  correct  for  the  butter  factory,  but  foi 
quite  a  lai^e  number  of  those  interested  have  tl 
cast^ine  should  be  taken  into  a*'count  as  well  aa 
enter  into  the  making  of  cheese. 

The  paat  season  quite  a  number  of  articles  have 
in  the  dairy  papers  on  both  sid'ee.  Ex-Goveruor 
oonsin,  was  very  strenuoiiB  in  the  views  that 
determine  the  value,  it  being  worth  from  eightw^n 
cents  a  pound,  while  the  caj^eine  is  worth  only  ti 
largely  controlled  in  quantity  by  the  amount  of  : 

I'rofesBor  W.  W.  Tooke,  of  the  ^'e^mont  Agric 
bus  been  making  some  experiments  the  past  seasfi 
in  liis  own  mind  the  truths  of  som«  of  these  Btatci 
that  he  haa  nsed  the  rewords  of  their  own  »tatiim 
analyses  of  milk  that  give  both  fat  and  caseine 
published  by  all  the  experiment  stations  in  the  U 

"  In  all,  somewhat  over  2,400  anal,vne8  wlto  ua 
deductions  upon  which  I  found  mj'  conclusions." 

If  we  study  the  analyses  of  a  few  individual  co 
a  wide  difference  in  the  proportions  of  the  fat  an 
extremes  in  this  direction  are  rei>resented  by  the  I 
ses:  'So.  1,  a  registered  Jersey;  Nos.  2  and  4,  regisi 
So.  3A,  grade  Jersey. 


Number  ] 
Number  3 
Number  3 
Number  4 


From  these  analyses  it  is  evident  that  fhe  aver 
fat  and  caseine  can  bo  obtained  only  by  the  com|>u 
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number  of  cows.    Tliis  baa  been  done  and  the  flguree  given  later 
are  the  results  of  this  comparison,  and  are  as  follows: 


TOTAL  SOLIDS. 

Pat. 

Caaeine. 

Mnk-sngar 
anda«n. 

11.00   

3.07 
3.29 
3.50 
3.76 
3.99 
4.34 
4.68 
4.9  < 
6.38 
5.69 
6.00 

2.92 
3.00 
3.07 
3.19 
8.30 
3.44 
3.67 
3.79 
4.00 
4.15 
4.30 

5.01 

11.60   

6.21 

12.00   

6.43 

12.50  

6.66 

13.00 

6.71 

18.50   

6.72 

14.00  

5.76 

14.50  

5.68 

15.00  

5.62 

15.50  

6.66 

16.00 

6.70 

The  especial  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  relative  increase  of  the 
fat  and  caseine;  when  the  fat  increases  one  per  cent  llie  caseine 
does  not  increase  quite  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Above  sixteen 
l)er  cent  of  total  solids  and  below  eleven  per  cent  there  are  not 
many  analyses  on  record,  but  what  there  are  seem  to  indioa/te  that 
below  eleven  per  cent  the  fat  falls  rapidly  and  becomes  less  than 
the  caseine,  while  above  sixteen  per  cent  the  milk-sugar  remains 
constant,  the  caseine  scarcely  increases  and  nearly  all  the  extra 
solids  are  composed  of  fat.  It  can  be  said  then,  in  general,  that 
nature  tries  to  keep  the  caseine  a«  much  as  possible  between 
three  and  3.5  per  cent,  decreasing  more  slowly  than  fat  and 
sugar  in  poor  milk,  and  increasing  less  than  half  as  fast  as  fat 
in  rich  milk.  It  can  be  said  that  in  normal  milk,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  that  caseine  will  average  one-fourth  of  the  total  solids, 
though  single  samples  may  depart  widely  from  this  standard.  In 
conclusion.  Professor  Cooke  says:  "From  the  beginning  of  the 
discussion  as  to  the  proper  way  for  paying  for  milk  at  the  cheese 
factories,  I  have  been  in  favor  of  using  some  double  standard 
which  should  take  into  account  i^ie  caseine  in  the  milk  as  well  as 
the  fat,  and,  of  course,  this  is  theoretically  correct  and  would  give 
true  results.  The  experiment  in  cheese-making,'  as  it  was  planned 
and  carried  out,  was  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  show  the 
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necessity  of  some  snch  double  method  of  compntatioii,  bat  it  does 
in  fact  ^ow  just  ttie  opposite,  and  I  ^all  have  to  give  up  that 

By  the  test  the  paying  for  milk  at  cheese  factories  according 
to  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat  it  contained  is  substantially  correcL" 

There  is  no  question  but  what  if  the  plan  of  paying  for  the  milk 
at  the  cheese  factory  on  the  basis  of  the  fat  that  it  contained 
could  be  generally  adopted  that  it  would  work  a  revolution  in  the 
tojctarj  business. 

Instead  of  being,  aa  it  is  now,  where  the  patron  tliat  gets  the 
most  milk  is  the  best  feUow,  regardless  of  quality,  as  long  as  he 
keeps  within  the  limit  of  the  law,  every  man  woidd  be  working 
to  put  solids  in  the  milk  as  well  as  getting  the  quantity  and  it 
could  not  help  but  be  a  benefit  to  the  business. 

At  your  suggestion  I  have  made  test  of  the  milk  with  the  Bab- 
cock  test  at  some  of  the  factories  where  I  have  been,  and  had  the 
cheese  analyzed  to  see  how  they  would  show.  Following  you  will 
find  report  of  the  tests  which  I  have  made,  and  afterward  had  the 
cheese  made  from  the  mUk  analyzed: 


Amount 
Amount 
Amount 
Amount 
Amount 
Amount 
Amount 
Amount 
Amount 
Amount 
Amount 
Amount 
Amount 
Amount 
Amount 
Amount 


Oneida  County  Fdctory^  Atu/U8t\'^^  1891. 

PiBrce&i 

PoundiL  of  f  au 

of  milk  delivered 125  3.5 

of  milk  delivered    130  3.5 

of  milk  delivered    133  3.6 

of  milk  delivered 63  3.6 

of  milk  delivered 77  4.0 

of  milk  delivered 136  3.3 

of  milk  delivered 382  3.4 

of  milk  delivered 186  3.3 

of  milk  delivered    85     •     3.8 

of  milk  delivered 219  3.8 

of  milk  delivered 151  3.3 

of  mUk  delivered 181  4.2 

of  mUk  delivered 396  3.7 

of  milk  delivered 136  3.7 

of  milk  delivered 185  3.7 

of  milk  ddivered 165  3.7 
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Amount  of  milk  delivered 109      ,   3.6 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 153  3.6 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 223  3.9 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 62  4.0 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 75  3.3 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 79  3.3 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 51  4.3 

Amount  of  milk  delivered  59  3.9 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 192  3.4 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 118  3.6 

Amount  of  milk  delivered .52  3.8 

Amount  of  milk  delivered  148  3.6 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 307  3.6 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 284  4.0 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 598  3.8 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 168  3.6 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 168  8.6 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 49  4.0 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 451  3.7 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 138  4.0 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 67  4.2 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 185  4.2 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 100  3.3 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 113  4.0 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 90  3.7 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 88  3.9 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 133  3.4 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 65  3.3 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 364  3.4 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 191  3.3 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 143  4.0 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 28  4.0 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 179  3.8 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 349  3.8 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 485  3.5 

Amount  of  milk  delivered 225  4.0 
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deliTered 185  3.3 

adivered 316  4.0 

deUvered 83  4.2 

ddiveted 446  3.S 

deliveped 201  4.0 

ddivered 584  4.0 

ddivCTwJ 200  3.S 

deUvered 500  4.0 

d^vered 628  3.6 


12,082 


«ee,  1,147. 
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Whej,  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

Four  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-eigjht  pounds  of  milk. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  green  cheese. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds  cured  cheese. 

Milk  ripened  by  rennet  test. 

Set  at  a  temperature  of  84  F 8.45  a.  m. 

Thickened   9.08  a.  ni. 

Cut 9.25  a.  ui. 

Started  steam 9.40  a.  m. 

Temperature  98  F 10.45  a.  m. 

Drew  whey  one^fourth  in  acid 12.40  p.  m. 

Ground  and  salted  3.00  p.  m. 


Analysis  of  cheesa    Sample  taken  October  12,  1891: 

Per  cent. 

Water 29.80 

Total  solids  70.20 

Fat    , 32.58 

Caseine 32.90 

Ash 4.92 


Bahcock  Test^  Factory  in  Lem-n  county^  Septeraljer  30,  181U. 

Per  cent. 

No.     1  4.0 

No.     2  4.1 

No       3                                                                             '  4.  •> 

No.     4  1.2 

No.     5  4.7 

No.     6  4.7 

No.     7  4.5 

No.     8  4.0 

No     9 1.2 

No.  10  4.2 

No.  11  4.2 

No.  12  4,0 


Vat,  four  and  two-tenths  per  cent. 
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Whej,  tiiree-tenths  of  one  per  cent 

Two  thoasand  sev^i  hundred  pounds  of  milk. 

Three  hundred  and  ten  pounds  green  cheese. 

Milk  ripened  and  set iO.US  a.  m. 

Two  and  one-half  ounces  extract,  thickened li)^0  a.  m. 

Cut   10.45  a.m. 

Started  steam   ll.tM)  a.  m. 

Temperature,   98  F ll.f>5  a.  m. 

Drew  whey ...  a.00  p.  m- 

Ground  and  salted 5^^  p.  m. 


Two  and  one-half  pounds  salt    to  one  thousand  pounds  milk. 
Analysis  of  cheese.    Sample  taken  November  4,  1891: 

Water   3a. 60 

Solids   64.50 

Fat   , 29.25 

Caseine    31 .73 

Ash S.62 


Test  of  milk  by  the  Babcock  test,  factory  in  Lt^wis  county,  and 
analysis  of  cheese  made  from  the  same.  Made  t)ct*>ber  1,  1891. 
Sample  taken  November  4,  1891,  for  analysis: 

Percent. 

No.  1    4.2 

No.  2    4.4 

No.  3.  Morning's  milk 4.1 

No.  3.  Night's  milk 3.6 

No.  4   4.0 

No.  5   3.9 

No.  6.  Morning's  milk 3.8 

No.  6.  Night's  milk 3-9 

No.  7   ..  8.8 

No.  8.  Morning's  milk 3.8 

No.  8.  Night's  milk 3.6 

No.  9 2.7 

Na  10   S.4 


J>  ■■^r'^iiP   ■«■ 
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No.  11 8.9 

No.  12  8.4 

No.  13  4.4 

No.  14  3.6 

No.  15  ..., 8.4 

No.  16.  Morning's  milk 4.0 

No.  16.  Night's  milk 3.9 

No.  17  i 3.8 

No.  18  4.4 

No.  19  2.6 

No.  20 4.0 

No.  21  3.7 

No.  22 ,.     3.8 

No.  23  4.0 

No.  24 3.6 

No.  25 3.6 

No.  26  3.9 

No.  27  3.5 

No,  28 8.6 

No.  29  8.9 

No.  30 4.4 

No.  31 3.6 

No.  32  8.8 

No.  33  .    3.9 

No.  34  4.3 

No.  35 4.4 


^ 


Vat,  four  pep  cent 

Whey,  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent;  three  thousand  ^wo  hun- 
dred and  seventy -eight  pounds  milk  used;  one  and  one-half 
ounce  Hansen's  extract  to  one  thousand  pounds  milk;  ripened 
milk,  so  that  eleyen  ounces  would  thicken  in  two  m'nitti«,  with 
one  cubic  centimeter  of  extract. 

Set  at 9. 15  a.  m. 

Thickened    10.05  a.m. 

Oat  .-. 10.22  a.  m, 

Btarted  steam 10.46  a.m. 
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Temperatare  98  P 11 

Drew  whey 11 

Grouad  and  salted   4 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds  dieese  from  pn 
Ajialysia  of  cheese: 

Water  

Total  solids 

Fat 

Caseine  


Babco<rk  Text,  Factory  in  fjewh  countyy  October  2, 


No.  1 

No.  2  . 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5  . 

No.  6  . 


No.  10 
No.  11 
No.  12 

No.  13 
No.  14 
No.  IB 
No.  Iti 
No.  17 
No.  18 
No.  19 
N<i.  20 
No.  21 
No.  22 


Vat,  four  and  one-tenth  per  oent 
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Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pounds  milk 
ripened  to  thicken  in  two  minutes  by  rennet  test.  fcSet  at  7.42 
a.  m.  Temperature  84  F.;  two  ounces  extract  to  one  liundi'ed 
pounds  milk. 

Thickened    7.50  a.  m.. 

Cut  at  . .) 8.09  a.  m. 

Started  steam  S..35  a.  m. 

Temperature  98  F 0.3(>  a.  m. 

Drew  whey   12       m. 

Ground  and  salted 2.45  p.  m. 


Put  to  pre»!i  at  a  temperature  of  7(>  F.;  stilted  two  and 
one-half  pounds  to  one  thousand  {K)unds  milk;  three  hundred  and 
ninety-four  pounds  cheese  from  the  prt'ss. 

Analysis  of  cheese  Novi^mber  4,  1891  : 

Percent. 

Water    . ., 28.75 

Total  solids. 71.24 

Fat    3a. 91 

Caseine    ' 33.32 

Ash 4.01 

BaJ)Cock  Test^  Factory  in  Oneida  covnty^  Scptenvbar  25,  !89l. 

Per  cent. 

No.     1  3.6 

No.     2 3.5 

No.     3  3.2 

No.     4  3.2 

No.     5  , 3.4 

No.     6 3.0 

No.     7  3,0 

No.     8  3.2 

No.    9 3.8 

No.  10  3.8 

No.  11  3.4 

No.  12  - 4. J 

No.  13  } 4.3 

No,  U  3.8 
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Wbey  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent.    Set  with  rennet  prepared 
at  the  factory. 
Three  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  milk. 
Three  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  cured  cheese. 

Temjx^rature  84  F   8.51  a.  m. 

Thickened 8.51  a.  m. 

Cut   9.05  a.  m. 

Stirred    0 .  l!2  a.  m. 

Started  steam   9.20  a.  m. 

Temperature,  90  P 9.48  a.  m. 

Temperature,  98  P 10.20  a.  m. 

I  >rew  whey    12 .  20  p.  m. 

Ground  and  salted 3 .40  p.  m. 


Salt^  two  and  one-half  pounds  one  thousand  pounds  milk. 
Analysis  sample  of  cheese  taken  October  24,  1891: 

Water  24.^6 

Total  solids  ' 75.54 

Fat .i 34. :n 

Caseine 37.1(5 

Ash    4.07 

Night  skim  made  October  first: 

Water   30.10 

Total  solids  09.00 

Fat   20.54 

Gaseine    45 .21 

Ash    4.15 


Test  of  dairy  cows  May  fourteenth,  before  turning  out  to  grass, 
and  the  same  dairy  June  fifth,  after  they  went  out  to  ^i*ass: 

May  14th.       June  Sth* 
Per  cent        Per  cent. 

No.     1   3.2  3.8 

No.    2   2.9  3.6 

No.    3    .., 3.3  4.0 
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JTo.     4   

No.     5    

No.     fi 

Xo.     7   

Ko.     8   

No.     9   

No.  10  

No.  11   

No.  13   :... 

No.  13   

No.  14 

Average    

Mixed  night's  mitk  from  can,  three  and  two-tentl 

Thitj  utiows  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  tiie 
tlie  food.  In  the  first  place  the  cows  had  fairly  goi. 
grain;  at  the  second  test  they  were  on  ^od  ya 
gmiu.  The  quantity  nearly  douhled  and  the  quulit 
uf  one  per  cent  better. 

lu  addition  to  tMs  work,  1  wtmt  to  the  ^xptnlui 
Geneva,  under  your  instructions,  to  make  'heese 
purpotte  of  experimeuting.  The  object  of  tbeae  ex 
to  study  all  the  conditions  that  affect  the  oompotiitii 
of  the  clieese.  We  made  cheese  upon  eight  dttfen 
meuctng  September  nineteenth.  1  was  attsist*^  by 
cheese-maker  of  this  department,  in  making  chees 
teen  til,  twentieth,  twenly-tirst  and  twenty-second 
remainder  of  tbe  time  I  made  tlie  cheese  alone. 

The  rejiort  of  the  work  thus  pei'fonued,  and  w 
woik  as  was  rwjaired  chemically  to  ascei-tain  all  Ih 
to  place  before  the  public,  Ima  been  rejwrted  by  tht 
Btatiou  in  bulletin  No.  37  of  the  new  series.  In 
work,  I  shall  b(!  obliged  to  use  largely,  if  not  entir 
made  in  the  bulletin  referred  to,  as  it  sets  fort 
distinctly  tlie  work  I  thei-e  performed  in  connec 
experiment  station. 
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The  special  objects  of  this  investigation  were  to  ascertain: 

Fiiist.  How  much  fat  can  be  readily  worked  into  cheese. 

Second.  What  influence  varying  amounts  of  fat  in  milk  hav(» 
upon  the  amount  of  fat  and  of  nitrogen  compoimds  that  can  be 
recovered  in  cheese. 

Third.  Whether  there  is  any  better  recovery  of  fat  or  of  nitro- 
gen compounds  in  stirred-curd  process  of  manufactiUre  than  in 
the  Cheddar  process. 

Fourth.  Whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the  use  of  com- 
mercial rennet-extract  and  of  home  made  rennet-c*xtTOct. 

Fifth.  What  general  changes  In  composition  take  place  in  the 
ripening  or  curing  of  cheese. 

While,  in  most  respects,  fairly  definite  results  were  obtained  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  experiments  so  far  are  few  in  nura 
ber  and  can  scarcely  justify  any  broad  conclusions.  The  result*^ 
of  this  first  series  of  experiments  should  be  looked  upon  mainly 
as  valuable  sucrgestions  for  future  work;  and,  if  the  results  of 
several  series  of  investigations  made  under  ifarying  conditions 
agree,  then  we  may  be  able  to  state  definite  creneral  conclusions, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  established  facts. 

Composition''of  Milk"iand'Cheese. 

Tn  order  that  the  analyses  of  milk,  whey  and  cheese  contained 
in  this  bulletin,  may  be  Intelligible  to  cheese-makers  '»?nd  to  others 
who  do  not  chance  to  be  acquainted  with  the  v)mposItIon  of  milk, 
cheese,  etc.,  It  Is  desirable  to  present  some  of  ^hs:  main  facts  In 
this  connection. 

The  following  outline  gives  the  names  of  the  constituents  found 
in  milk  and  Its  derived  products,  as  they  are  usually  reported  In 
analyids: 

1.  Water. 

2.  Total  floUds. 
t  Fal 

2.  Solids  not  fat 

(1)  Nitrogen  compounds  (caeelne,  albumen,  o'jc.) 

43 
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(2)  Sngar. 

(3)  Afih. 

1.  Water  and  total  solids.  Vhe  comi>onndB  c< 
cheese,  eUx,  can  be  divided  into  two  general  c 
class  includes  the  single  compoand,  water, 
includes  the  total  solids,  by  which  we  mean  al 
except  water.  The  amount  of  total  solids  is  fo 
ing  the  water,  tiie  portion  left  after  evaporatioi 
8«dids.  The  amount  of  water  and  total  solid»  in  i 
siderably  according  to  the  breed  of  cow,  jht 
food,  etc. 

The  amoimt  of  water  !n  milk  may  vary  from 
pounds  per  hundred,  the  average  in  normal  u 
eighty-seven  pounds  per  hundred.  The  amoun 
may  vary  from  t^i  to  twenty  pounds  per  Hand 
being  not  far  from  tMrteen  pounds  per  hundre< 

The  total  solids  are  usually  divided  into  two 
and  (2d)  solids  not  fat. 

2.  The  fat  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  consisti 
several  compounds,  each  of  which  contains  glycf 
some  acid.  The  more  important  of  these  jomj 
in  the  fat  of  milk,  cheese,  butter,  etc,  are  thefol 

(1)  Olein  (glycerine  united  with  olein  acid). 

(2)  Palmitin  (glycerine  united  with  palmitic  ai 

(3)  Stearin  (glycerine  united  with  stearic  acii3 

(4)  Botyrin  (glycerine  united  with  butyric  acit 
A  lai^  proportion  of  olein  or  of  bntyrin  in  a 

or  easily  melting  fat,  while  a  large  proportior 
stearin  makes  a  hard  fat.  The  amount  of  fat  i 
from  two  to  ten  pounds  per  hundred  of  milk,  the 
being  not  far  from  three  and  flvfrtenttis  pour 
Butter  contains  from  eighty  to  eighty-flve  pound 
dred,  while  cheese  may  contain  all  the  way  from 
fat  per  hundred  pounds  of  cheese,  as  in  skim 
pounds  per  hundred,  as  in  cream  cheese.  The  a^ 
fat  in  cheese  made  from  normal  milk  averages 
more  per  hundred. 
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3.  The  solids,  not  fat,  in  milk,  cheese,  etc.,  include  all  the  solids 
except  the  fat,  and  these  are  (first)  the  nitrogen  compounds^  chief 
of  which  are  caseine  and  albumen;  (second)  milk  sugar;  (third) 
ash. 

(1.)  Caseine  and  albumen  are  known  as  nitrogen  or  nitrogenous 
compounds,  because  they  contain,  in  addition  to  other  elements, 
the  element  nitrogen,  which  the  other  compounds  of  milk  do  not 
contain.  These  nitrogen  compounds  are  often  called  also  albu- 
minoids, because  they  closely  resemble  in  composition  the  albumen 
or  white  of  an  egg.    They  are  sometimes  called' proteids  also. 

The  two  principal  nitrogen  compounds  or  albuminoids  in  milk 
are  caseine  and  albumen,  and  these  compounds  are  the  only  ones 
we  shall  notice  in  this  connection.  Oaseine  and  albumen  are  of 
more  especial  interest  to  the  cheese-maker  than  any  other  con- 
stituent^  in  the  mUk.  Of  these  two  compounds  the  caseine  is  tiie 
most  important.  Oaseine  and  albumen  differ  in  their  chemical 
properties  in  two  important  resi)ects. 

(1.)  Albumen  is  not  coagulated  or  solidified  by  acids  or  by 
action  of  rennet,  while  caseine  is  coagulated. 

Albumen  is  coagulated  by  heat,  while  caseine  is  not  These 
properties  of  caseine  and  albumen  have  a  practical  bearing  upon 
cheese-making,  since  by  the  action  of  rennet  we  can  coagulate 
the  caseine  and  retain  it  in  the  curd,  while  the  albumen  passes 
into  the  whey  more  or  less  completely  and  is  lost  to  the  cheese. 
The  amount  of  caseine  and  albumen  together  in  normal  milk 
may  vary  from  below  three  to  over  four  pounds  per  hundred, 
the  average  amount  being  a  little  short  of  three  and  five-tenths 
pounds  per  hundred. 

(2.)  Milk-sugar  has  essentially  the  same  composition  as  ordinary 
cane  sugar,  but  the  former  is  less  soluble  and  lees  sweet  than  the 
latter.  Milk-sugar  is  acted  upon  by  certain  micro-organisms  or 
minute  germs,  or,  as  we  commonly  say,  it  ferments,  forming,  as 
one  of  its  chief  products,  lactic  acid,  the  characteristic  acid  of 
sour  milk.  The  sugar,  in  the  process  of  cheese-making,  passes 
mostly  into  the  whey.  In  some  few  places  the  milk-sugar  is 
obtained  from  the  whey  and  converted  into  an  article  of  com- 
merce, for  which  there  is  a  limited  demand,  but  in  most  cases 
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e  to  recover  it  The  amoniit  ol 
om  five  pounds  per  hundred, 
ilk  coDBifltB  of  what  is  left  after 
poesible.  It  contains  eompounc 
lalcium,  phoephoroua,  potasBium 
tphur,  cUMine,  iron,  etc.  A  lai 
« lost  ilnl  the  whey.  The  average 
iree-fourthB  of  one  pound  per  h 
nm  (or  lime)  ctHnponnds  in  milk 
ection  with  the  proceBS  of  chees 
\j  shown  that  rennet  will  not 
esB  some  soluble  calcium  compo 
clearly  understood  in  exactly 
)  influence  the  action  of  rennet 
i.h!e  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  th« 
milk: 


Plan  of  Investigation. 

milk  used  in  the  different  ej 
0U8  breeds  of  cows.  In  some  ca 
to  three  days'  milkings,  while  i] 
>f  fresh  morning  milk  mixed  wl 

The  details  regarding  the  ch 
ted  later  in  the  description  of 

amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  wa 
Qg  cream,  according  to  the  coi 
was  determined  by  the  IJabcock 
I  not  found  to  be  approxiinii  lei y 
m-milk  wa«  ad  dedand  the  mixti 
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until  the  desired  result  was  obtained.  Only  two  tests  were  nsually 
required  and  in  some  cases  the  approximate  amount  was  hit  upon 
at  the  first  trial.  Special  care  was  taken  in  sampling  the  milk  for 
analysis;  and,  as  the  amount  of  milk  used  was  not  large,  no  difOi- 
ciilty  was  experienced  in  getting  thoroughly  representative 
samples. 

Description  of  whey. —  The  whey  was  sampled  at  three  different 
stages  of  the  work,  being  called  in  the  analytical  tables  lirat  whey, 
second  whey,  and  third  whey.  The  first  whey  included  a  great 
bulk  of  whey  which  was  first  drawn  from  the  curd.  The  second 
whey  included  the  portion  that  drainjed  from  the  curd  as  soon  as 
the  whey  running  from  the  curd  was  no  longer  clear  but  became 
turbid  and  white  ia  appearance.  The  amount  was  not  large  in 
any  case,  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  where  the  amount  of  fat  in  the 
milk  was  small,  only  clear  whey  drained  from  the  ciuhL  The  third 
whey  LQcluded  the  portion  that  drained  from  the  curd  after  salt 
was  added  and  also  the  drainings  from  the  press.  Any  fat  that 
came  fix)m  the  cheese  by  pressm^e  was  carefully  linsed  by  hot 
water  into  the  third  whey.  The  amount  of  whey  was  small  in 
mo«st  cases  ami  an  accm*ate  determination  of  the  fat  was  difficult, 
as  the  fat  accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  whey  in  a  sieparate 
layer.  In  the  sixth  experiment  the  third  whey  wa^is  lost  by  acci- 
dent before  being  sampled. 

Analysis  of  curd. —  In  several  of  the  experiments  the  curd 
was  analyzed,  but,  as  it  proved  difficult  to  get  representative 
samples,  the  analysis  was  abandoned.  The  chief  diiferenje  in 
composition  between  the  curd  and  green  cheese  is  mainly  in  moist- 
ture  and  salt,  and,  in  a  much  lesser  degree,  in  fat  and  nitrogen 
compounds. 

Analysis  of  cheese. —  In  six  experiments  the  first  :tnalysis  of  the 
cheese  was  made  when  the  cheese  wa^  sev^n  days  old;  in  two 
experiments  the  green  cheese  aa  it  came  from  the  press  was 
sampled  for  analysis.  In  all  experiments  each  cheese  was 
analyzed  at  the  age  of  seven,  twenty-one  and  thirty-five  da^s,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  general  changes  taking  place  before  checise 
goes  to  market 
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Difficulties  Connected  with  the  Investigation, 
principal  source  of  diflieulty  in  carrying  on  the  work  haa 
unpllng  of  the  cheese  for  analysia  It  is  highly  desirahte 
for  dialysis  such  a  sample  bs  will  fairly  represent  the  eom- 
1  of  the  whole  cfheeBe.  If  a  cheese  could  be  cut  up  and 
8  selected  here  and  th'ei'e,  the  difficulty  would  he  lai^ely 
d.  But  where  it  is  necesBary  to  preeer\-e  the  cheese  to  eon- 
he  study  of  its  composition  through  a  period  of  several 
\,  such  a  course  is  not  feasiUe.  The  only  practicable 
I,  and  the  one  employed,  has  heen  to  use  a  regular  cheese 
hich  takes  out  a  cylinder  of  cheese  about  six  inches  long 
e-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  samples  were  taken 
le  cheese  at  points  about  half  way  between  the  center  and 
ference  of  the  ilat  surface  or  face  of  the  cheese.  The  cylin- 
us  taken  out  are  cut  up  into  very  thin  pieces  iuid  ihe  whole 
ly  mixed,  pains  being  taken  to  px-evunt  loss  of  moisture  in 
oration.  From  samples  thus  pi-^>ared  poi'tions  are  weighed 
:  analysia  Bj  comparing  the  pounds  of  cunstitu^ilB  in 
leese,  as  given  by  analysis  of  diffei-ent  samples  of  the 
heeee,  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  sevei'al  instances  the  results 
t  consistent  Fot  example,  in  the  sixth  experiment,  the 
t  of  caseiue  in  the  cheese  as  obtained  by  iuialysis  of  aiffer- 
mples,  taken  at  different  times,  is  as  follows:  In  green 
D.1  pounds;  iu  cheeee  seven  days  old,  AMU  pounds;  in 

twenty^-one  days  old,  9.26  pounds;  iu  cheese  thirty-five 
Id,  8.5  pounds.  It  is  impi-obable,  not  lo  say  imptMsible, 
le  amount  of  caseine  should  vary  so  irregularly  merely  as  a 
of  the  ripening  process.  We  can  i-eadilj-  account  for  it 
1  the  ground  that  there  was  a  real  ditfereuce  in  die  samples 
sd.  Irregular  variation  of  othei-  constituents  is  also  notice- 
This  is  perhaps  not  smpritdng  when  we  conmder  that  a 

is  often  more  poi-ouB  in  some  places  than  in  othei-s;  tlmt 
f  the  pores  are  often  hiled  with  water  .ir  with  p'u-e  fat;  that 
lount  of  moistm'e  varies  in  different  portions. 

determination  of  total  solids  gave  eonsidfrable  dilUoulty, 
those  of  fat  and  nitrog^i  were,  on  the  whole,  fairly  satisfac- 
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torv.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ash  varies  in  a  ivmarkahle 
manner.  Special  pains  were  taken  in  exx)erimenting  \vith  a  large 
number  of  ash  determinations,  but  uniform  results  were  difficult 
to  obtain  from  different  samples.  The  amount  of  ash  constituents 
in  a  cheese  should  not  vary,  as  they  cannot  escape  from  the 
cheese  in  the  process  of  ripening,  and  the  pounds  of  ash  should 
remain  the  same  from  week  to  week.  From  the  decided  varia- 
tions found  in  different  samples,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
salt  is  not  distributed  through  the  cheese  with  sufficient  unifonnitv 
to  enable  one  to  make  an  accurate  analysis  for  the  whole  cheese 
from  one  sample. 

One  series  of  experiments  was  made  in  which  analyses  of 
samples  taken  from  the  flat  surface  of  the  cheese  were  compared 
with  those  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  side.  In  some  instances 
the  agreement  was  fair,  while  in  others  the  variation  was  marked. 
It  is  planned  to  make  a  more  thorough  examination  of  samples 
taken  from  different  parts  of  cheese  in  order  to  see  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  manner  different  portions  vary.  In  addition  to  the 
difficulty  of  securing  samples  that  represent  the  composition  of 
the  whole  cheese,  the  methods  of  cheese  analysis  are  imperfect  in 
some  resi)ect8. 

Notes  of  Analytical  Methods. 

Determinations  of  fat  in  cheese  made  by  the  Babcock  method 
were  compared  with  those  made  by  the  gravimetric  method. 
Satisfactory  duplicates  were  not  obtained  by  the  Babcock  method, 
nor  did  the  results  agree  closely  with  the  laboratory  method,  and 
its  use  was  abandoned  as  not  being  sufficiently  accurate  for 
this  special  work.  All  the  determinations  of  fat  were  made  by 
the  gravimetric  method. 

The  determinations  of  acid  in  whey  were  made  immediately 
after  the  samples  were  taken  and  were  calculated  as  lactic  acid. 

In  the  tables  containing  analytical  data,  the  actual  number  of 
pounds  of  ash  and  sugar  is  omitted,  since  the  data  .vre  of  no 
special  value  In  this  investigation.  If  any  one  is  interested  to 
learn  the  amounts,  the  data  necessary  for  their  calculation  are  in 
the  tablea. 
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Liled  description  of  the  individual  erp 
:periment8  are  arranged,  not  in  chrono 
to  tlie  amount  of  fat  in  tlie  millt  used  ii 
icing  with  the  lowest.  This  arrangeme 
he  tables  more  convenient  than  an  an 
order. 

First  Experiment. 
teptMflber  19,  1891.  . 
cheese. —  Btirred-eurd. 
on  of  milk  used. —  Morning  milk,  f  reah,  i 
twelve  hours  old,  234.38  pounds;  fron 
ounds  of  cream,  leaving,  for  use  in  tht 
le-niilk  and  Kkim-milk,  240.4  puundH. 
if  process  of  manufacture. —  Temperatu 
degrees  F.;  commenced  to  heat  at  9.B 
degrees  F.  reached  at  10.25;  Hansen's  r 
0;  milk  began  to  thicken  at  10.46;  cu 
'ed;  commenced  to  heat  again  at  11.05: 
F.  reached  at  11.30;  whey  drawn  from 
ained  until  2.05  and  then  salted  with  0 
it  to  press  at  3.10.    Amount  of  greeo 
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346  Ejqhth  Annual  Report  of  the 


Second  Experiments. 

1.  Date.— September  22,  1891. 

2.  Kind  of  cheese. —  Stirred-ciird. 

3.  Description  of  milk  used. —  Morning  milk,  twenty-four  hours 
old,  46.44  pounds;  evening  milk,  twelve  hours  old,  24G.56  pounds; 
^'  starter "  added,  7  pounds.  Total  amount  of  milk  used  in  (his 
experiment^  300  pounds. 

4.  Details  of  process  of  manufacture. —  Temperature  of  milk  at 
beginning,  65  degrees  F.;  commenced  to  heat  at  0.14  a.  m.; 
temp^atm^e  of  84  degrees  F.  reached  at  9.55;  three-fourths  of 
an  ounce  of  Hansen's  rennet-extract  added  at  10;  ndlk  began  to 
thicken  at  10.11;  commenced  to  cut  curd  at  10.20;  commenced  to 
stir  at  10.25;  commenced  to  heat  at  10.40;  tempemture  of  96 
degrees  F.  reached  at  11.25;  whey  drawn  from  curd  at  12.20 
p.  m.;  curd  drained  until  2;  0.75  pounds  of  ^alt  added;  curd  put 
to  press  at  3.35.    Amount  of  green  cheese,  twenrynine  pounds. 
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348  EioBTH  Annual  Report  of 

Third  Experiment. 

1.  Date.—  September  18,  1891. 

2.  Kind  of  cheese.— Stirred-curd, 

3.  Description  of  milk  used. —  Evening  milk, 
230.69  poimda,  from  which  14.5  pounds  of  c 
leaving  229.t9  pounds  for  esperimeot;  fresh  m 
pounds;  "starter,"  4  pounds.  Total  amount 
milk  and  skim-milk  used  in  this  experiment  2$ 

4  Details  of  process  of  manufacture. —  Temp 
beginning,  77  degrees  F.;  commenced  to  heat 
peratnre  of  85  degrees  F,  reached  at  9.50:  "  star 
and  seven-eighths  of  an  ounce  of  rennet-ezli 
began  to  thicken  at  10;  commenced  to  cut  cu 
stir  at  10.08;  commenced  to  heat  again  at  10.1 
9T  degrees  F.  reached  at  11.40;  whey  drawn  h\ 
'  m.:  curd  drained  until  1.45;  0.7.1  pounds  of  salt 
prtss  at  3.50.     Amount  of  green  cheese,  31.13  p 
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350  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 

Fourth  Experiment. 

1.  Date-—  October  9,  1891. 

2.  Kind  of  cheese. —  Cheddar. 

3.  Description  of  milk  used. —  Evening  milk,  thirty-six  hours  old, 
64.31  pounds,  fr(Hn  which  12.75  pounds  of  cream  were  taken, 
leaving  51.56  pounds  of  skim  milk  for  use  in  experiment;  evening 
milk,  twelve  hours  old,  34.99  pounds,  from  which  5.78  pounds  of 
cream  were  taken,  leaving  29.21  x)ounds  of  skim-milk  for  experi- 
ment; evening  milk,  twelve  hours  old,  123.5  pounds;  fresh  ?nom- 
ing  milk,  71.38  pounds;  cream,  15  pounds;  "starter,"  6.65  pounds. 
Total  amount  of  whole-milk,  skim-milk  and  cream  used  in  this 
experiment,  297.3  pounds. 

4.  Details  of  process  of  manufacture. —  Temperature  of  milk  at 
beginning  61  degrees  F.;  commenced  to  heat  at  8.45  a.  ra.;  tem- 
perature of  85  degrees  F.  reached  at  9.20;  three-fourths  of  an  ounce 
of  rennet-extract  added  at  9.44;  milk  began  to  thicken  at  9.52; 
conunenced  to  cut  curd  at  10.02;  and  to  stir  at  10.07;  commenced 
to  heat  again  at  10.25;  temi)erature  of  98  degrees  F.  reached  at 
11.18;  whey  drawn  from  curd  at  12.40  p.  m.;  curd  drained  until 
3.35,  then  salted  and  ground;  0.75  jjounds  of  salt  added;  curd  put 
to  press  at  3.50.    Amount  of  green  cheese,  36.31  x)ounds. 
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352     '  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 

m 

Fifth  Experiment. 

1.  Date. —  September  17,  1891. 

2.  KJTid  of  cheese. —  Stirred-curd. 

3.  Description  of  milk  used. —  Morning  milk,  forty-eight  hours 
old,  32.56  pounds;  evening  milk,  thirty-six  hours  old,  45.06 
pounds;  morning  milk,  twenty -four  hours  old,  72.56  XK>imds; 
evening  milk,  twelve  hours  old,  108.44  pounds;  fresh  morning 
milk,  63.19  pounds;  "starter,"  4  pounds.  Total  amount  of  milk 
used  in  this  experiment,  325.8  pounds. 

4.  Details  of  process  of  manufacture. —  Temperature  of  milk  at 
beginning,  63  degrees  F.;  commenced  to  heat  at  9.20  a.  m.;  temper- 
ature of  84  degrees  F.  reached  at  9.45;  "  starter  "  added  at  9.45  and 
then  one  ounce  of  rennet-extract;  milk  began  to  thicken  at  9.59; 
commenced  to  cut  curd  at  10.08;  and  to  stir  at  10.14;  commenctMl 
to  heat  again  at  10.31;  temjjerature  of  98  degrees  F.  reached  at 
11.29;  whey  drawn  from  curd  at  1.20  p.  ul;  curd  drained  until  2.20; 
0.81  pounds  of  salt  added;  curd  put  to  press  at  4.  Amount  of 
green  cheese,  38.6  xH>unds. 
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"iiBHTH  Annual  Rspost  of  tbm 

Sixth  Experiment. 
>ber  8,  1891. 
ese. —  Oieddar. 

erf  milk  tued. —  Morning  milli,  forty-€ight  hoars 
I,  tK«D.  vhidi  were  taken  5.31  poonds  caieam,  Hie 
ig  OBed  for  the  experiment;  evening  n^lk,  thirty- 
£6  pomidB;  miMiung  milk,  tw^ity-four  hours  old, 
m  whli^  w«re  taken  15.88  pounds  cream,  all  fhe 
pounds  of  the  sklm-mitk  being  ueed;  eveninj; 
rs  old,  127.13  pounds;  fresh  morning  milk,  68.GS 
',"  8  pounds.  Total  amount  of  whole-milk,  akim- 
ised  for  the  experiment,  317.56  pounds, 
irocess  of  manufacture. —  Temperature  of  milk  at 
grees  F.;  commenced  to  heat  at  9.30  a.  m.;  teoi- 
>grees  F.  reached  at  10;  three-fonrths  of  an  ounce 
.  added  at  10.20;  milk  bf«an  to  iliicken  at  10.31; 
it  curd  at  10.40  and  stir  at  10.47;  conmienced  to 
,;  temperature  of  97  d^rees  F.  reached  at  11.55; 
9  curd  at  12.30  p.  m.;  curd  drained  until  8.30;  0.S1 
Ided  at  3.30;  curd  ground  at  3.40  and  put  to  in-eus 
t  of  green  cheese,  41.60  pounds. 
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Seventh  Experiment. 
September  23,  1891. 
f    cheese. —  Stirred-cord,    Dsing   home-inade    rennet- 

don  of  milk  used. —  Morning  milk,  twenty-four  hoars 
ands;  evening  milk,  twelve  hours  cdd,  243.88  pounds; 
17  pounds.  Total  amoant  <rf  milk  used  in  this  experi- 
ponnds. 

of  process  erf  manufactare^ — Temperature  of  milk  at 
I  d^rees  F.;  commenced  to  heat  at  9.10  a.  ul;  tpm- 
S2  degrees  F.  reached  at  9.36;  "starter"  added  at 
th  of  whole  solution  prepared  freib  ftmn  one  rennet 
5;  commenced  to  cut  curd  at  10.04,  and  to  stir  at 
enced  to  heat  again  at  10.25;  temperature  of  97 
lached  at  11.20;  whey  drawn  from  curd  at  1.15  p.  m.; 
until  1.45;  0.63  pounds  of  salt  added  at  1.46;  curd  put 
10.    Amoant  of  green  cheese,  38.8  pounds. 
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Eighth  Experiment. 

1.  Date.— Septonber  21,  1891. 

2.  Kind  of  cheese. —  fitirred-cord. 

3.  Description  of  milk  used. —  Oefam  sixty  honi 
cream,  forty-eight  hoars  old,  12  poonds;  cream,  t 
old,  9  pounds;  morning  milk,  twenty-fonr  hoars 
cream,  twelve  hoars  old,  10  pounds;  evening  mi 
old,  237  pounds.  Total  amount  of  milk  and  en 
experiment^  340  pounds. 

4.  Details  of  process  of  manufacture. —  Tempei 
beginning,  65  degrees  P.;  ctanmenced  to  heat  at 
perature  of  82  degrees  F,  reached  at  9.52;  one  ouni 
of  rennet-extract  added  at  9.53;  milk  began  to  i 
commenced  to  cut  curd  at  10.12  and  to  stir  at  1 
to  heat  again  at  10.30;  temperature  of  97  degre 
11.25;  whey  drawn  from  curd  at  1  p.  m.;  curd  di 
1.2  pounds  of  salt  added;  curd  put  to  preaa  at  I 
green  cheese,  46.7  pounds. 
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Ninth  (Factory)  Experiment. 

On  September  twenty-fifth,  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith  superintended  the 
mAlring  of  cheese  at  the  factory  of  Mr.  G.  Merry  at  Verona^  N.  T. 
A  amall  cheeee  made  from  the  lot  of  milk  was  eent  to  ttie  station 
by  Mr.  Merry.  Mr.  Smith  tested  the  milk  and  whey  f ot  fat  by  the 
Baboock  test  and  sent  samples  of  milk,  whey  and  cord  to  the  sta- 
tion for  analysis;  bnt  owing  to  long  delay  in  reaohing  the  station, 
the  samples  of  milk  and  whey  were  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  yield 
satisfactory  results.  The  Curd  was  analyzed,  also  the  cheese  at 
three  and  five  weeks.  The  results  which  are,  of  necessity,  frag- 
mentary, are  giyen  here. 

1.  Date.— September  25,  1891. 

2.  Kind  of  cheese. —  Cheddar. 

3.  Description  of  milk  used. —  Mixed  factory  milk,  3,200  pounds. 

4.  Details  of  process  of  manufacture. —  Rennet  added  at  8.31 
a.  m.;  curd  cut  at  9.06;  commenced  to  heat  second  time  at  9.20; 
temi)erature  of  99  degrees  F.  reached  at  10.20;  whey  drawn  from 
curd  at  12.20  p.  m. ;  curd  ground  and  salted  at  3.40 ;  eight  pounds 
of  salt  added. 
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In  comparing  some  of  the  more  important  conditions  of  manu- 
facture in  the  different  experiments,  we  note  the  following  among 
some  of  the  interesting  points : 

1.  The  time  in  which  the  caseine  was  coagulated  by  the  rennet 
sufficiently  to  cut  was  quite  uniform  in  the  station  experiments;  it 
averaged  about  nineteen  minutes,  in  six  of  the  departments  the 
variation  being  not  over  one  minute  from  this  average.  The 
home-made  rennet^xtract  coagulated  the  caseine  in  nineteen 
minutes. 

2.  The  time  required  to  heat  the  curd  and  whey  to  about  98 
degrees  F.  after  cutting  and  stirring  av^aged  about  fifty-three 
minutes,  in  five  of  the  experiments  the  variation  being  within  fi\e 
minutes  of  this  time. 

3.  The  time  from  reaching  the  temperature  of  98  degrees  P.  to 
drawing  the  whey  averaged  about  an  hour  and  twenty-three 
minutes,  the  variation  from  this  average  being  from  thirty-eight 
minutes  below  to  thirty-two  minutes  above.  This  portion  of  the 
operation  appears  to  have  been  less  under  the  control  of  the  maker 
than  the  x>receding  conditions. 

4.  The  time  from  drawing  whey  to  stirring  curd  averaged  in  the 
case  of  the  stirred-curd  process  about  one  hour,  with  a  variation 
from  thirty  minutes  below  to  forty  minutes  above.  In  the  Cheddar 
process  the  time  was  about  three  hours,  and  waa  qidte  uniform. 

5.  The  time  from  salting  curd  to  putting  it  to  press  varies,  in 
the  stirred-curd  process,  from  one  hour  and  five  minutes  to  two 
hours  and  five  minutes,  the  average  being  one  hour  and  thirty- 
four  minutea  In  the  Cheddar  process,  the  time  was  only  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes. 

6.  The  time  occupied  by  the  whole  operation  of  cheese-making 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  varies  from  six  to  seven  hours,  the 
average  being  six  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  In  six  of  the  experi- 
ments the  extreme  variation  was  about  twenty  minutes,  the  aver- 
age being  six  hours  and  eight  minutes. 

7.  From  an  examination  and  comparison  of  the  data,  it  appears 
tfa^t  the  time  which  the  rennet  takes  to  act  upon  the  caseine  is 
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at  of  the  amount  of  total  solidB,  fat  or  nitrogen  com- 

Idity  of  action  of  rennet  probably  depends  upon  (1)  the 
rennet  nsed,  (2)  the  temperatore  of  the  milk,  and  0)  tlie 
ripeneflB  of  Hut  milk. 

Flavor  and  Texture  of  Cheese, 
tie  Btirred-card  cheeeee  were  aboat  one  mc«itli  (dd  and 
ars  were  about  fifteen  days  old,  liiey  were  samfded  and 
by  Mr,  Geo.  A.  Smith.  Tbon^  the  description  is  jjei- 
nay  not  mean  mncL  to  one  nnacqaainted  with  dieese, 
e  a  fairly  definite  meaning  fw  those  who  are  aocnstomed 
ing  dieese.  The  nmnbers  correspond  to  the  ezperiments 
givai. 

w  mild,  textnre  good,  bat  rather  dry. 
IT  mOd,  texture  fine  and  dry. 
IT  perfect^  teztore  fina 

ir  good,  but  not  acid  enough  for  a  fine  shipping  cheese; 
f  but  loose. 
>r  good,  testore  good. 
>T  perfect,  texture  fine,  close,  solid. 
>r  perfect,  fine,  fine  butt«r;  textnre  perfect;  a  very  flne 
slieese^  beet  of  lot    Would  be  claesed  by  shippers  a 


IT,  Texy  good;  textnre,  very  silky;  a  fine  eating  cheese. 

of  Composition  of  Milk  on  Composition  and  Yield 

of  Cheese. 
Ilia  general  head  the  following  points  will  be  discussed : 
mt  of  fat  reooreired  and  lost  In  making  cheese, 
aice  of  fat  tn  milk  on  composition  of  cheese, 
moe  of  fat  in  milk  on  yield  of  diecsa 
mt  of  caaeine  and  albumen  recorered  and  lost  in 


ion  of  albumen  to  caeeine  in  milk. 
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6.  Influence  of  caaefne  and  albamen  in  milk  on  compoeition  of 
cnecBe* 

7.  Influence  of  relation  of  fat.  to  caseine  and  albumen  in  milk 
on  compoeition  of  cheeee. 

8.  Influence  of  caseine  and  albumen  in  milk  on  yield  of  cheese. 

9.  Influence  of  relation  of  fat  to  caseine  and  albumen  in  milk 
on  lo8B  of  these  compounds  in  cheese-making. 

10.  Yield  of  cheese. 

Amount  of  Fat  Rbjcovebed  and  Lost  in  Making  Chbese. 

Method  of  making  calculations. —  In  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  fat  lost  and  recovered  in  cheese-maldng,  two  methods  may  bo 
employed  First,  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  three  wheys  repre- 
sents the  loss,  and  this  amount  subtracted  from  the  aimount 
of  fat  in  the  milk  represents  th(j  amount  of  fat  recovered  in  the 
cheese.  This  method  makes  no  allowance  for  loss  of  materijj 
in  handling,  but  loss  from  this  source  is  so  slight  as  to  make  littie 
difference  in  the  results.  The  second  method  of  calcidating  the 
loss  of  fat  ifi  to  take  the  amount  of  fat  found  in  the  ch^e^e  by  analy- 
sis, which  is  the  amount  recovered,  and  subtract  this  from  the 
amount  of  fat  in  the  milk;  the  difference  represents  the  amount  of 
fat  lost  The  results  obtained  by  these  two  methods  (Should  agree, 
one  serving  as  a  check  upon  the  other,  if  there  were  no  source  of 
error  in  the  analysis  of  the  cheese,  but  as  previously  i)ointed  out 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  sample  a  cheese  in  such  a  way  that  the 
sample  analyzed  shall  represent  the  composition  of  the  whole 
cheese,  unless  we  cut  up  the  cheese.  Consequently  the  results  of 
loss  and  recovery  of  fat,  as  obtained  by  these  two  methods  of 
calculation,  do  not  agree  closely  as  a  rule. 

The  method  adopted  as  giving  the  more  satisfactory  results  is 
the  first,  that  is  taking  the  fat  in  the  wheys  as  representing  the 
loss.  This  subtracted  from  the  fat  in  the  milk  gives  the  amount 
of  fat  recovered  in  the  green  cheese.  The  amount  of  fat  in  a 
marketable  cheese,  three  to  five  weeks  old,  is,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, somewhat  less  than  in  the  green  cheese,  but,  for  the 
purposes  of  comx>ari8on  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  fat  in  making 
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cheese,  the  method  adopted  gives  satisfaotory  results.    The  loss 
of  fat  in  the  process  of  ripening  will  be  noticed  later. 

In  the  following  table  the  amounts  of  fat  lost  and  recovered  are 
presented  two  ways:  First,  the  number  of  pounds  of  fat  lost  and 
recovered  in  100  pounds  of  milk  is  given.  Second,  the  proportion 
of  fat  in  milk  lost  and  recovered  is  given;  that  is,  the  pounds  of 
fat  lost  and  recovered  for  100  pounds  of  fat  in  the  milk.  Taking 
the  first  experiment  for  example,  the  amount  of  fat  in  milk  is  235 
pounds  in  100  pounds  of  milk;  of  this  amount  0.154  pounds  are 
lost  or  6.55  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk.  That 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  if  from  2.35  pounds  in  milk  .154  pounds 
of  fat  are  lost,  then  from  100  pounds  of  fat  in  mUk  6.55  pounds 
would  be  lost.  As  previously  stated,  the  balance  remaining  after 
taking  out  the  amount  lost  is  assumed  to  be  the  amount  recovered 
in  the  green  cheese. 


Table  shotting  the  amount  of  fat  lost  and  recovered  in  making  cheese. 


NUMBER  OF 
E  X  P  E  R  I- 
MENT. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Pounds  of  fat 
in  1  OP  pounds 
of  milk. 


2 .  35 
3.01 
3.88 
3.96 
4.70 
4.73 
4.80 
6.49 
3.70 


PoUMds  of  fat 
lost  in  100 
pounds  of 
mUk. 


0.154 
0.193 
0.277 
0.283 
0.359 
0.331 
0.373 
0.715 
0.269 


Pounds  of  fat 
recovered  In 
100  pounds  of 
milk. 


2.196 
2.817 
3 .  603 
3.677 
4.341 
4.399 
4.427 
5.775 
3.431 


Pounds  of  fat 
lost  in  whey 
frtjm  100 
pounds  of  fat 
in  milk. 


Pounds  of  fat 
recovered  in 
sreen  cheese 
from  100 
ounds  of 
'at  in  milk. 


Pa 


93 .  45 
93.68 
92.85 
92.86 
92.36 
93.01 
92.28 
88.89 
92.74 


Staf4'7n(mt  of  re,ndfs. 

In  examining  the  above  table  we  notice  the  following  points  of 
interest: 

1.  The  amount  of  fat  lost  in  the  whey  increased  gradually,  but 
not  uniformly,  as  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  increases. 

If  we  take  the  fat  in  the  first  milk  as  unity  and  also  the  amount 
of  fat  lost  as  unity  and  arrange  the  succeeding  numbers  on  this 
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basis,  we  can  trace  the  relation  between  the  increase  of  loss  and 
the  increase  of  f^t  in  the  milk. 


NUaiBER  OF  EXPERIMENT. 

Increase  of  fat 
inmflk. 

Increase  of 

loss  of  fat 

in  whey. 

Difference 

between 

above. 

1 

1 

1.28 

1.65 

1.68 

2.20 

2.01 

2.04 

2.76 

1 

1.25 

1.80 

1.84 

2.33 

2.15 

2.42 

4.64 

0 

2 

0.03 

3 

0.15 

4 

0.16 

6 

0.33 

6 

0.14 

7 

0.38 

8 

1 .88 

Galling  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  first  milk  one,  the  amount  of 
fat  in  the  second  is  1.28  times  that  in  the  first;  the  fat 
in  the  third  is  1.65  times  that  in  the  first,  etc.  Calling  the  amount 
of  fat  in  the  second  is  1.28  times  that  in  the  first;  the  fat  in  the 
third  is  1.65  times  that  in  the  first,  etc^  Galling  the  amoimt  of 
the  third  is  1.80  times  that  lost  in  the  firsts  etc.  If  the  increase  of 
loss  were  uniform  with  Ihe  increase  of  fat  in  the  milk,  the  two  set« 
of  numbers  would  be  the  same. 

In  the  second  eKperiment,  both  numbers  would  be  1J28  if  the 
loss  were  uniform  with  the  increase  of  fat  in  the  milk.  Instead  of 
IS^y  ihe  loss  is  1.25,  so  that  the  increase  of  loss  is  not  quite  so 
large  as  the  increase  of  fat  in  the  milk.  In  the  remaimug  experi- 
ments, the  increase  of  loss  of  fat  is  greater  in  jiroportion  than  the 
increase  of  fat  in  the  milk,  the  relation  between  the  two  sets  df 
numbers  tending  to  grow  wider  apart  as  tibe  fat  in  the  milk 
increases.  Leaving  out  the  sixth  ^^)eriment^  the  increase  in  loss 
is  relatiyely  in  excess  of  the  increase  of  fat  in  the  milk  by  x 
steadily  increasing  amount. 

2.  The  average  amount  of  fat  lost  in  the  nine  experiments  is 
0.329  pounds  in  100  pounds  of  milk;  excluding  the  eighth  experi- 
ment, the  average  loss  of  fat  for  100  pounds  of  milk  is  0.25  pounds 
for  each  100  pounds  of  nulk.  If  the  same  milk  were  made  into 
butter,  the  loss  of  fat  would  be  considerably  greater  than  the 
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aboYe^  milesB  the  best  dairy  appUanoes  and  highest  skill  were  used 

3.  Basing  a  comparison  of  lo^  of  fat  in  the  different  experi- 
ments upon  100  pounds  of  fat  in  the  milk,  we  notice  that  the  loss 
is  least  in  the  second  experiment,  although  oae  milk  in  this  case 
contains  more  fat  than  in  the  first  experiment. 

No  definite  cause  can  be  given  for  this  apparent  discrepancy. 
We  should  expect  a  greater  proportion  of  loss  in  the  second 
experiment  The  larger  proportion  of  loss  in  the  firsB  experiment 
was  probably  due  to  some  unknown  condition  in  some  ]uirt  of  the 
process  of  manufacture.  A  similar  apparent  exception  to  the 
general  tendency  occurs  in  the  sixth  experiment,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  fat  lost  is  less  than  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  ex{ieriment6, 
though  the  fat  in  the  milk  of  these  three  experiments  is  nearly 
the  same.  The  difference  here  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that^  in  the 
sixth  experiment,  the  Cheddar  process  was  used,  while  the  stirred- 
curd  process  was  used  in  the  other  two  cases. 

The  increase  of  relative  loss  of  fat  is  not  great,  until  we  get  to 
milk  containing  over  four  pounds  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  milk; 
and,  even  in  the  first  seven  experiments,  the  difference  of  loss 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  cases  is  only  1.35  pounds  for  100 
pounds  of  fat  in  the  milk. 

4.  The  average  loss  of  fat  in  all  the  experiments  1:4  about  7.5r 
pounds  of  fat  for  every  100  pounds  of  fat  in  the  milk,  the  average 
amount  of  fat  in  all  the  milks  being  4.18  pounds  »f  fat  in  100 
pounds  of  milk.  Omitting  the  eighth  experiment^  ihe  average 
numb^  of  pounds  of  fat  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  is  3.89, 
while  the  loss  of  fat  averages  7.1  pounds  for  P)0  pounds  of 
fat  in  milk.  Taking  the  average  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
experiments,  which  more  nearly  represent  average  factory  milk, 
the  amount  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  milk  is  3.(»2  aiid  the  rivifrage 
loss  of  fat  is  6.9  pounds  for  100  pounds  of  fat  m  Diilk. 

5.  In  the  comparison  made  between  the  stirred-ciird  and 
Cheddar  processes,  the  amount  of  fat  lost  in  Iho  *^hird  and  fourth 
experiments  is  practically  the  same,  the  fat  in  the  milk  being 
nearly  the  same  in  amount.  In  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
experiments,  when  the  fat  in  the  milk  was  about  the  same,  being 
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between  4.7  and  4.8  per  cent,  the  Cheddar  process  gove  curiwdera- 
bly  better  results.  That  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  Cheddar 
process  in  this  case  waa  due  to  the  Cheddar  process  we  cannot 
say;  changes,  due  to  other  conditions  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, may  have  made  the  diffa^nce.  Before  we  can  draw 
any  definite  conclusions  in  regard  to  loss  of  fat  in  the  Cheddar 
process,  as  compared  with  the  stirred-curd,  many  other  experi- 
ments will  be  needed. 

6.  As  regards  the  use  of  commercial  rennet-extract  and  the 
home-made  rennet-extract,  the  fifth  and  seventh  exp<*riment8  show 
practically  no  difference  as  regards  the  amount  of  fafc  lost. 


Influence  of  Fat  in  Milk  on  Composition  of  Cheese. 

It  might  i)erhaps  be  assumed  that  the  amount  of  fat  in  a  cheese 
is  largely  dependent  ujwn  the  amoimt  of  fat  m  the  milk  from 
which  the  cheese  is  made.  This  would,  of  course,  be  modified  by 
the  amount  of  fat  that  is  lost  in  maMng,  also  by  the  amouns  of 
water  in  the  cheese,  which  depends  upon  the  process  of  manu 
facture;  the  amount  of  caseine  in  the  cheese  would  have  also  somr' 
Influence.  j  j     |'| 

The  figures  representing  the  pounds  of  fat,  water,  i  tr.,  in  the 
table  below,  are  obtained  by  averaging  the  different  analyses  of 
each  cheese. 


IVthU  shotnhig  relatione  ^f  f^^  '^  milk  composition  of  cheese. 


NUMUER  O^  EXPERIMENT. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(5 

7 

8 

9 


Pounds  of 

fat  in  100 

pounds  of 

milk. 

Pounds  of 

fat  in  100 

pounds  of 

clietse. 

Pounds  of 

water  in  100 

pounds  of 

cheese. 

2.35 

23.7 

42.0 

3.01 

30.6 

37.0 

3.88 

34.5 

34.8 

3.96 

30.4 

37.8 

4.70 

35.9 

33.4 

4. 73 

34.5 

37.4 

4.80 

39.0 

35.9 

6.49 

44.6 

32.2 

3 .  70 

34.6 

35 . 5 

Pounds  of 

caseine  in 

100  pounds 

of  cheese. 


27.6 
25.0 
24.9 
23.5 
24.7 
22.3 
22.5 
17.9 
25.2 


-^ 
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Stat&inent  of  Results, 

1.  The  amount  of  fat  in  a  cheese  tends  to  increase^  but  not 
uniformly,  when  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  increases.  An 
examination  of  the  above  table  shows  that  in  the  first,  second 
third,  fifth,  seventh  and  eighth  experimen.ta  the  above  statement 
holds  good. 

If  we  take  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  first  milk  as  one,  and  the 
amount  of  fat  in  100  xx>unds  of  cheese  as  one,  and  arrange  the 
succeeding  numbers  on  this  basis  we  can  trace  the  general  rela- 
tion between  the  increase  of  fat  in  the  milk  and  the  increase  of 
fat  in  tbe  cheese. 


NO.  OF  KXPERIMENT. 

1. 

». 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Increase  of  fat  in  milk 

Increase  of  fat  In  cheese 

1 
1 

1.88 
1.39 

1.65 
1.45 

1.6H 
1.28 

2.00 
1.61 

8.01 
1.46 

2.04 
1.04 

8.78 

1.88 

Difference  betv^een  above. 

0 

0.01 

0.20 

0.40 

0.49 

0.56 

0.40 

0.88 

Calling  the  amount  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  milk  one,  the  amount 
of  fat  in  the  second  is  1.28  times  that  in  the  first;  the  fat  in  the 
third  is  1.65  times  that  in  the  first,  etc.  Calling  the  amount  of  fat 
in  100  poimds  of  cheese  one,  in  the  first  experiment,  the  amount  of 
fat  in  the  second  is  1.29  times  that  in, the  first;  the  amount  of  fat 
in  100  pounds  of  the  thii*d  cheese  is  1.45  that  in  the  first,  etc.  If 
the  increase  in  the  fat  in  the  cheese  were  uniform  with  the 
increase  of  fat  in  the  milk,  the  two  sets  of  numbers  would  be  the 
same.  In  the  second  experiment  both  numbers  would  be  1.2S,  if 
the  increase  of  fat  in  the  cheese  were  uniform  with  the  increjwe 
of  fat  in  the  milk.  Instead  of  1^8  the  increase  of  fat  in  the 
cheese  is  represented  by  1.29;  that  is  the  cheese  contains  a  little 
more  fat  than  we  should  expect,  if  the  increase  was  uniform.  In 
the  other  experiments,  the  difference  is  in  the  other  direction; 
that  is,  tbe  fat  in  the  cheese  does  not  increase  as  rapidly  iq  pro- 
portion as  does  the  fat  in  the  milk,  the  relation  between  the  two 
sets  of  numbers  tending  to  grow  wider  apart  as  the  fat  in  the  milk 
increases. 
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2.  In  the  fourth  and  sixth  experiments,  in  which  tlie  Cheddar 
ppO(  ess  was  used,  we  notice  that  the  fat  in  the  cheese  is  consider- 
ably less  than  in  the  corre«i>onding  experiments,  in  which  the 
stirred-(!urd  process  was  einployed.  The  Cheddar  process  api>ear8 
to  make  cheese  containing  more  water  and  proportionately  less  fat. 

3.  Milk  containing  less  than  three  per  cent  of  fat  would,  (m  the 
basis  of  these  experiments,  make  a  cheese  containing  less  than 
thirty  per  cent  of  fat.  Buch  a  cheese  would  be  below  the  standard 
required  by  law  in  Wisconsin. 

Influence  of  Fat  in  Milk  on  Yield  of  Cheese. 

Ill  the  following  table,  the  amount  of  cheese  made  from  100 
pounds  of  milk  is  calculated  as  cheese  five  weeks  old.  The  figures 
under  "Pounds  of  fat  in  cheese  from  100  pounds  of  milfe"  are 
based  upon  the  average  of  all  the  analysed  of  each  cheese. 


Table  showing  relation  of  fat  in  milk  to  yield  of  cJveese. 


NUMBER  OF  EXPEIUMENT. 

Pounds  of  mar- 
ketable cheese 
made  from  100 
pounds  of  milk. 

1 

Pounds  of  fat  in 
100  pounds  of 
milk.                   ' 

Pounds  of  fat  in 
cheese  from  100 
pounds  of  milk. 

1 

Pounds  of  case- 
ine,  water,  etc., 
in  cheese  from 
100  pounds  of 
milk. 

1 

1 

9.05 
8.86 
10.11 
1 1 .  25 
11.07 
12.12 
11.12 
12.52 

2.35 
3.01 
3.88 
3.96 
4.70 
4.73 
4. '80 
6.49 

2.20 
2.73 
3.56 
3.56 
4.04 
4.33 
4.47 
5.73 

6.85 

2 

6.13 

3 

6 .  55 

4 

7.69 

5 I.. 

7.03 

6 

7.79 

7 

6.65 

8 

6.79 

StaUment  of  Results, 

1.  In  the  experiments  described  in  this  bulletin  the  increase 
in  the  yield  of  cheese  was  due  to  increase  of  fat  in  milk  more 
than  to  any  other  constituent  of  the  milk. 

In  the  foregoing  table  it  is  noticeable  that  the  yield  of  cheese 
increases,  in  most  cases,  when  the  fat  in  the  milk  increases.  Is 
this  increase  of  yield  in  cheese  due  alone  to  increase  of  fat  in 
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We  can  answer  this  question  more  clearly  by  rearranginjt 
tta  presented  in  the  above  table  in  the  following  manm.'r: 


BER  OF  EXPEKI- 

"rsS  ^"~ 

mi 

ys:." 

'Si  ,<" 

of  yield 

or  yielll 

Increase 

Incr.  aee. 



0.84 
0.18 
0.94 

Deci«Bf. 

0.53 

1.36 
1.36 

1.84 
2.13 
2.27 
3.53 

i.oe 

2.20 
2.02 
3.07 

3.47 

;  yield  of  cheese  in  the  first  experiment  is  taken  aa  a  starting 
and  is  compared  with  each  following  experiment;  where 
ield  is  greater  than  in  the  first  cheese  the  difference  or 
ise  is  placed  in  the  second  column;  where  there  is  a  less 
than  in  the  first  case,  the  difference  or  decrease  is  placed  in 
lird  column.  Thus,  in  the  second  experiment,  the  yield  was 
>ounds  less  than  in  the  first;  in  the  third  the  yield  was  1.06 
is  greater  than  in  the  first;  in  the  fourUi  the  yield  of  cheese 
!.20  pounds  greater  than  in  the  first,  etc.  The  next  column 
the  increase  of  fat  in  the  cheese.  Thns,  the  second  cheese 
ined  .63  pounds  fat  more  than  the  first;  the  third,  1.36 
Is  fat  more  than  the  first,  etc.  The  last  two  coluiims  show 
litCerence  of  decrease  and  increase  in  amount  of  caseine, 
r,  etc.,  of  the  various  cheeses  as  compared  with  the  first, 
the  second,  third,  seventh  and  eighth  cheeses  contiiin  a 
er  amount  of  caseine,  water,  etc.,  than  the  first  cheese,  while 
ourth,  fifth  and  sixth  cheeses  contain  more  caseine,  water, 
than  the  first 

nparing  the  first  and  second  experiments  we  see  that  the 
of  cheese  diminished  .19  pounds,  while  the  fat  increased  ,53 
Is.    Then,  we  see  that  the  oaseine,  water,  etc.,  decreased  .72 
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X)ounds,  so  that  the  loss  in  yield  was  due  to  an  eicessive  loss  of 
caselne,  water,  etc.,  the  increase  of  fat  being  insufficient  to  over- 
come the  large  loss  of  water,  caseine,  etc.;  hence,  there  was  a 
decrease  in  yield. 

Comparing  the  first  and  third  experiments,  the  yield  of  cheese 
increased  1.06  pounds,  while  the  fat  increased  1.36  pounds  and  the 
other  constituents  decreased  0.30  pounds.  Hence,  in  this  case,  the 
increased  yield  was  entirely  due  to  the  increase  of  fat  The  same 
is  true  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  experiments  as  compared  with 
the  first  There  was  an  actual  decrease  of  the  constituents  not 
fat,  so  that,  whatever  increase  there  was,  was  due  to  increase  of 
fat  In  the  fourih,  fifth  and  sixth  experiments  the  increased 
yield  of  cheese  was  due  to  the  increase  of  both  fat  and  of  other 
constituents,  bijt  the  greatest  pari;  of  the  increase  was  due  to 
increase  of  fat 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  increase  of  fat  in  the  cheese  is  due 
to  increase  of  fat  in  the  milk;  hence,  the  increase  of  yield  of 
cheese,  which  has  just  been  shown  to  be  largely  dependent  upon 
increase  of  fat  in  the  cheese,  is  largely  dependent  upon  an  increase 
of  fat  in  milk. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  experiments  in 
which  the  Cheddar  process  was  used,  the  increase  of  yield  was 
more  largely  due  to  increase  in  yield  of  constituents  not  fat  than 
in  any  other  case.  To  what  extent  this  increase  is  due  to  caseine, 
we  will  notice  later. 

Amount  of  Caseine    and    Albumen    Kkcovered    and   Lost    in 

Making  Cukesb. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  caseine  is  coagulated  by  rennet 
and  albumen  is  not.  In  cheese-making,  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  the  caseine  is  lost  in  tbe  whey,  while  some  of  the  albumen  is 
retained  mechanically  in  the  cheese  in  the  same  way  that  water  is 
retained.  So,  in  the  cheese,  we  have  most  of  the  caseine  and  a 
small  portion  of  albumen,  while  in  the  whey,  we  have  most  of  the 
albumen  and  a  small  portion  of  the  caseine.  Future  experiments 
will  be  made  to  determine  the  amount  of  caseine  and  albuiui'n 
separately  in  the  whey.    The  presence  of  albimien  in  green  cheese 
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[tent  of  one  or  t«o  per  cent  was  indicated  by  aBal.vsin  as 
loticed  later. 

e  table  presented  below,  the  figures  representinf?  tlie 
of  caaeine  recovered  in  the  gi'een  cheese  and  lost  ia  the 
)  obtained  in  the  manner  already  explained  in  c<iniit'*;l  ton 
loas  and  recovery  of  fat 


jwing  amount  of  caseine  and  iilbumen  recovered  and  lost  in 
making  cheese. 


FEZPERI- 

1 

it 

1 

Jfi! 

2.63 

0.71 

ill 

3.34 

21.17 

78.83 

2.81 

2.31 

0.50 

17.91 

82.09 

3.45 

2.52 

0.93 

27.06 

72.94 

3.ai 

2.89 

0.S2 

24.18 

16.82 

3.91 

s.ee 

1.05 

20.78 

73.32 

3.53 

2.90 

0.03 

17.93 

82.  OT 

3.24 

2.43 

0.81 

24.97 

7S.03 

3.37 

'"' 

0.81 

24.00 

76.00 

Statement  of  Resiilis. 
proportion  of  raseine  and  albumen  loat  or  re<'o\i*ivd 
to  bear  no  definite  or  fixed  relation  to  the  total  amount  of 
Lod  albumen  in  the  milk.  In  the  firat  and  t'iglith  exi>t'ri- 
le  amount  of  caseine  and  aJbumen  in  the  milk  ia  pnu^ti- 
Bame,  but  there  is  a  difference  of  nwirly  tlii-ee  per  cent  in 
ant  lost  or  recovered.  In  the  third  and  sixth  experimentB 
ne  aojd  albumen  in  the  milk  is  nearly  the  same  in  amouut, 
e  difference  in  the  amount  lost  or  i-ecovered  is  over  nine 


'  average  per  cent  of  caseine  and  albumen  in  the  milk  in 
aperiments  ie  3.43;  the  proportion  of  this  amount  that 
averages  twen.ty-thpee  per  cent  or  twenty-three  pounds 
'  hundred  pounds  of  caseine  and  albumcu  in  the  milli. 


_«       t  .    ^w-*'- 
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3.  The  use  of  commercial  rennet-extract  and  home-made  extract 
appears  to  show  no  difference  as  regai-ds  the  amount  of  caseine 
and  albumen  lost  or  recovered. 

4»  The  variations  shown  in  the  ppox)ortion  of  caeeine  and 
albumen  lost  and  recovered  are  probably  to  be  attributed  to  varia- 
tion in  details  of  manufacture* 

Relation  of  Albumen  to  Caseine  in  Milk. 

If  we  assume  that  the  albumen  is  represented  by  the  loss  of 
nitrogen  compounds,  then  it  would  appear  that  the  relation  of 
albumen  to  caseine  varies  considerably.  Blyth,  an  English  author- 
ity, says:  "The  amount  of  albumen  in  milk  is  really  fairly  c(m- 
stant  and  averages  0.7  per  cent.  In  healthy  cows  it  is  a  very 
constant  quality.  According  to  the  author's  experience,  the 
albumen  preserves  a  very  constant  relation  to  the  caseine,  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  being  five  timels  that  of  the  albumen,  so 
that  if  either  the  amount  of  caseine  or  albumen  is  known  the  one 
may  be  calculated  from  the  other  with  great  accuracy.''  The 
foregoing  statement  has  been  quite  genei*ally  accepted  as  ti-ue. 
However,  from  an  examination  of  a  large  number  of  analyses  of 
normal  milk,  reported  by  various  men,  whei*e  caseine  and  albumen 
were  determined  (separately,  there  ai)pears  to  be  considerable 
variation  instead  of  uniformity.  Some  cases  are  reported  wliere 
there  was  only  one  part  of  albumen  to  ten  of  caseine,  while  at  the 
other  exti*eme,  there  was  one  part  of  albiunen  to  three  of  caseine, 
while  the  average  of  a  large  number  was  one  of  albumen  to  six  of 
caseine. 

If  the  loss  in  the  above  table  represents  albumen,  then  we 
have  this  compound  varying  from  below  eighteen  per  cent  to  over 
twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  compounds;  or,  stated  in 
another  way,  there  is  for  the  lowest  one  part  of  albumen  to  2.7 
parts  of  caseine,  and  for  the  highest  number  one  part  of  albumen 
to  4.6  parts  of  caseine;  in  all  the  avemge  is  one  pai't  of  alb  mien 
to  3.5  parts  of  caseine.  If  the  relation  were  as  Blyth  states,  one 
part  of  albiunen  to  five  of  caseine,  then  the  loss  in  eveiy  hundred 
pounds  of  caseine  and  albumen  in  milk  would  be  less  than  jseven- 
teen  pounds,  while  in  these  experiments  the  least  Ionh  is  nearly 
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eijjhteen  pounds  and  the  greatest  over  twenty-seven  pounds- 
This  can  be  explained  by  assuming  that  a  definite  amount  cif 
albumen,  say  seventeen  pounds,  was  lost,  and  that  the  variation 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-seven  pounds  was  caused  by  an  additional 
loss  of  caseine,  varying  in  the  different  experiments. 

While  these  results  are  merely  suggestive  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  caseine  and  albumen  in  milk  it  is  evident  that  here  is  a 
field  for  investigation  in  the  future.  It  is  probably  not  suJliciently 
correct  to  assume  that  all  the  loss  is  albumen,  but  doubtless  some 
of  the  caseine  and  most  of  the  albumen  go  into  the  whey,  while 
most  of  the  caseine  and  some  of  the  albumen  go  into  the  cheese; 
the  amount  of  caseine  lost  probably  depends  upon  variation  in 
the  details  of  cheese-making. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  efforts  have  been  made 
to  recover  the  albumen  in  the  cheese.  Doubtless  most  of  the 
albumen  can  be  recovered,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect 
its  presence  in  considerable  quantities  may  have  upon  the  keeping 
and  other  qualities  of  the  cheese. 

Innluenck  of   Caseine  and  Albumen  in  Milk  on   Composition 

OF  Cheese. 

The  figures  in  the  last  two  columns  of  the  table  below  are 
obtained  by  averaging  the  difif erent  analyses  of  each  cheese. 


Table  showing  the  amount  of  caseine  a^txd  aJhummi  in  milk  and  in 

cheese. 


number  of  experiment. 

Pounds  of  ca- 
seine and  albu- 
men  in  100 
pounds  of  milk. 

Pounds  of  ca- 
seine and  albu- 
men in  cheese 
from  100  p'nds 
of  milk. 

Pounds  of  ca 
seii^e  and  albu- 
men  in    100 
pounds  of 
cheese. 

1 

3.34 
2.81 
3.45 
3.81 
3.91 
3.63 
3.24 
3.37 

2.56 
2.27 
2.57 
2.75 

2.78 
2.80 
2.58 
2.29 

27.6 

2 

25.0 

3 

24.9 

4 

2i.6 

5 

6 

24.7 

22.7 

7 

22.6 

8 .• 

17.9 
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Statement  of  Results. 
A  stndy  of  the  data  in  the  above  table  does  not  reveal  any  direct 
or  uniform  relation  between  the  amount  of  easeine  and  silbumen 
in  milk  and  the  proportion  of  easeine  and  albumen  in  100  parts  of 
cheese.  The  amount  of  easeine  and  albumen  in  the  milk  is  fairly 
constant,  varying  only  a  little  over  one  pound  per  100  pounds  of 
milk  in  all  the  exi)eriments,  from  2.81  to  3.91;  and  the  actual 
number  of  pounds  of  easeine  and  albumen  in  cheese  made  from  100 
pounds  of  milk  varies  only  from  2.27  to  2.80  pounds^  a  little  over 
one-half  of  a  pound.  But  we  see  that  the  proportion  of  easeine 
and  albumen  in  100  pounds  of  cheese  varies  from  27.6  {>ounds  in 
the  first  to  17.9  in  the  last  exi)eriment,  a  variation  of  nearly  ten 
pounds.  We  can,  therefore,  perceive  no  relation  between  the 
composition  of  the  milk  and  the  composition  of  the  cheese  in 
respect  of  easeine  and  albumen,  if  we  consider  these  constituents 
by  themselves.  Since  we  have  ah'eady  seen  how  preponderating 
an  influence  the  fat  in  the  milk  exercises  on  the  composition  of 
the  cheese,  we  must  study  the  influence  of  easeine  and  albumen  in 
milk  on  the  composition  of  cheese  in  connection  with  the  fat  in 
the  milk  and  in  the  cheese. 


Influence  of   Rhilation  of   Fat  to    Caseine   and  Albdmen  in 

Milk  on  Composition  of  Chis.k8E. 
Bearranging  data  already  presented  in  previous  tables  we  have 
the  following  table: 


number  of  experlment. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
1 
8 


P-S8 

is-sa 


2.56 
2.27 
2.57 
2.75 

2.78 
2 .  80 
2.58 
2.29 


*  PI'S 

o      ® 

„  00 
go  X'5 

•o  «  9 

§•§8, 


2.20 
2.73 
3.6(5 
3.66 
4.04 
4.33 
4.47 
5.73 


l§s 

U 

u 

c 

^i 

sg-g- 

fat  in 

*» 

^ 

ounds  of 
and  aJbui 
pounds o 

ounds  of 
po  ndso 

-9 

s 
o 

a,|l 

P^ 

^ 

^ 

27.6 

23.7 

0.79 

25.0 

30.6 

1.07 

24.9 

34.5 

1.12 

23.5 

30.4 

1.04 

24.7 

35.9 

1.20 

22.7 

34.5 

1.34 

22.5 

39.0 

1.48 

17.9 

44.6 

1.92 
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In  examining  the  above  table,  we  notice  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  pounds  of  caseine  and  albxunen  in  the  cheese  from  100 
pounds  of  milk  is  faii'ly  constant,  varying  only  about  one-half  of  a 
pound  in  all  the  experiments. 

2.  The  pounds  of  fat  in  the  cheese  from  100  pounds  of  milk 
constantly  increases  from  the  first  to  the  last  experiment,  increas- 
ing from  2^0  to  5.73  pounds,  a  variation  of  over  3.5  pounds. 

3.  Since  the  amount  of  fat  constantly  increases,  and  the  ajnount 
of  caseine  and  albumen  remains  neaiiy  the  same,  there  will  be  in 
the  different  cheeses  less  caseine  and  albumen  in  proportion  to  the 
fat,  that  is^  the  amount  of  caseine  in  100  pounds  of  cheese  will 
decrease  relatively  as  the  amount  of  fat  increases.  This  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns  of  the  above  table. 

4.  The  proportion  of  caseine  and  albumen  in  cheese  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  caseine  and  albumen,  relative  to  the  amount  of 
fat  in  the  milk,  and  not  upon  the  amount  of  caseine  and  albumen 
taken  alone.  Thus,  in  the  first  experiment,  the  amount  of  caseine 
and  albumen  in  the  milk  is  3.34  pounds  per  hundred,  while  the 
fat  is  only  2.35  pounds  in  amount;  that  is^  for  one  pound  of  caseine 
and  albumen  in  the  milk  is  3.34  pounds  per  hundred,  wliile  the 
from  this  milk  we  find  the  amount  of  caseine  highest  of  all.  In  the 
eighth  exx>eriment,  the  amount  of  c^iseine  and  albumen  is  about  the 
same  as  in  the  first  case;  the  amount  of  fat^  however,  is  nearly 
twice  as  much,  and  in  the  cheese  made  from  this  milk  we  find  the 
amount  of  caseine  and  albumen  least.  A  comparison  of  Uie  fouitli 
and  last  columns  in  the  above  table  shows  clearly  that  as  the 
amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  increases  relative  to  the  caseine  and 
albumen,  the  proportion  of  caserne  and  albumen  in  the  cheese 
diminishes. 

While  we  can  say,  roughly,  what  per  cent  of  fat  cheese  will 
contain,  if  we  know  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  normal  milk,  we  cannot 
tell  at  all  what  per  cent  of  caseine  and  albmnen  cheese  will  contain 
from  knowing  only  the  per  cent  of  these  constituents  in  the  milk. 

5.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  highest  amount  of 
caseine  in  any  cheese  is  27.6  pounds  per  hundred,  and  this  watf 
made  from  milk  containing  a  proportion  of  ten  pounds  of  caseine 
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and  albumen  to  seven  pounds  of  fat,  a  large  excess  of  caseine  and 
albumen,  whicili  would  not  be  found  often  in  normal  milk.  It  is 
often  stated  that  good  cheese  should  consist  of  about  one-third 
^  water,  one-third  fat  and  one-third  caseine.  If  this  statement  be 
true,  the  inquiry  is  pertinent  here,  what  kind  of  milk  would  be 
required  to  make  cheese  consisting  of  one-third  caseine,  when  milk 
containing  less  than  2.5  per  cent  of  fat,  with  an  excess  of  caseine 
and  albumen,  makes  cheese  containing  less  than  twenty-eight  per 
cent  of  caseine  ? 

TJie  influence  of  caserne  and  acumen  in  milk  on  yield  of  cheese. 


NUMBER  OF  EXPERIMENT. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


9.06 
8.86 
10.11 
11.26 
11.07 
12.12 
11.12 
12.62 


-§1 

o  ^  3 


gas 


3.34 
2.81 
3.46 
3.81 
3.91 
3.63 
3.24 
3.37 


£58 


2.66 
2.27 
2.67 
2.76 

2.78 
2.80 
2.68 
2.29 


«8 

^  £  9 


2.20 
2.73 
3.66 
3.66 
4.04 
4.33 
4.47 
6.73 


ti  ^ ""' 


4.29 
3.86 
3.98 
4.94 
4.26 
4.99 
4.07 
4.60 


1.  The  influence  of  the  caseine  and  albumen  in  the  milk  upon 
increase  or  decrease  in  yield  of  cheese  is  slight  as  compai-ed  with 
the  influence  of  the  fat. 

While  the  above  table  does  not  show  most  clearly  the  truth  of 
the  foregoing  statement,  we  can,  by  rearranging  the  data,  present 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  fact  stated. 


R.'-v 


W. 
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1. 

Yield  op  Cheese  prom 
lOO  Pounds  of  Milk. 

PoiTJDS     OF     Caseins 
IN   Cheese   from    100 
PouNDM  of  Milk. 

Pounds  of  fat  In 
cheese   from  100 
pounds  of  mlllc. 
increase  of  fat  In 
cheese. 

Pounds  of  Water,  Ash* 
ETC..  IN  Cheese,  from 
100  Purxnft  UP  Mile. 

Number  of 
men 

Increase 

of 

yield. 

Decrease 

of 

yield. 

Increase 
of  caselne 
In  cheese. 

Decrease 
of  caseine 
In  cheese. 

Increase  of 

water,  etc., 

in  cheese. 

Decrease  of 

water,  etc., 

in  cheese. 

1 
2 

0.19 

0.29 

0.53 

0.43 

3 

1,06 

0.01 

1.36 

0.81 

4 

2.20 

0.19 

1.30 

0.66 

5 

2.02 

0.2-J 

1.84 

0.04 

6 

3.07 

0.24 

2.13 

0.70 

7 

2.07 

•    ••••• 

U.02 

2.27 

0.22 

8 

3.47 

0.27 

3.53 

0.21 

In  the  foregoing  table,  the  yield  of  cheese  in  the  first  experiment 
is  taken  as  a  starting  point,  and  is  compared  with  the  yield  in 
each  of  the  following  experiments;  where  the  yield  is  greater 
than  in  the  first  cheese,  the  difference  or  increase  is  placed  in  Lite 
second  column;  where  there  is  a  yield  less  than 'in  the  first  cac^e, 
the  difference  or  decrease  is  placed  in  the  next  colmnn.  Thus  in 
the  second  exx>ariment  the  yield  of  cheese  was  0.1;)  pounds  less 
than  in  the  first;  in  the  third  the  yield  was  1.06  pounds  greater 
than  in  the  first;  in  the  foiu'th  case  the  yield  was  2.20  pounds 
greater  than  in  the  first  case,  etc  The  fourth  and  fifth  columnB 
in  a  similar  manner,  give  the  amount  of  increase  or  decreaise  of 
caseine  and  albumen  in  each  cheese  as  compared  with  the  first. 
Thus^  the  second  and  eighth  cheeses  contained  less,  while  the 
others  contained  more  caseine  and  albumen  than  ihe  iirst  cheese. 
The  sixth  column  gives  the  increase  of  fat  in  each  cheese  over  the 
fat  in  the  first  cheese.  The  last  two  columns  give,  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  remaining  constituents 
of  the  cheese,  chief  of  whieh  is  water;  the  second,  third,  fifth  and 
seventh  cheeses  contain  less  wata*,  etc.,  than  the  first  eheese, 
while  the  other  cheeses  contain  more. 

Oomparing  the  first  and  second  experiments  we  see  that  the 
yield  of  cheese  was  diminished  0.19  pounds.    The  loss  of  yield 
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was  caused  by  a  decrease  of  0.29  pounds  of  caseine  and  albunifn 
and  0.43  pounds  water,  etc.  The  fat  increased  0.53  pounds  bul 
the  loss  of  the  other  constituents  was  0.19  pounds  greater  than 
this  gain  of  fat 

If  the  caseine  had  remained  the  same  as  in  tue  lirst  experi- 
ment, there  would  have  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  yield  of 
cheese.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  caseine  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  milk  contained  about  one-half  a  pound  less  of  caseine 
and  albumen  than  in  the  first  experiment.  Though  the?  decrease 
in  caseine  and  albumen  here  is  considerable,  it  does  not  exercise 
so  gi'eat  an  influence  on  the  diminished  yield  of  cheese  as  does 
the  decrease  of  water. 

Comparing  the  first  and  tMrd  experiments,  the  yield  of  cheese 
increased  1.06  poimds.  Of  this  amount  of  increase,  ^ve  can  credit 
it  only  .01  pounds  to  the  caseine  and  albumen,  the  rest  lining  due 
to  increase  of  fat;  there  was  a  decrease  of  water,  etc. 

If,  in  a  similar  manner,  we  compare  each  of  5lie  succeeding 
experim(»iits  with  the  first  we  «ee,  first,  that  the  increase  or 
.  decrease  in  yield  of  cheese  is  in  every  case  deperolent  very  much 
lei*s  uix)n  the  caseine  and.  albumen  than  .ipon  the  fat;  and, 
second,  that  the  amount  of  water  exercises  a  i^eater  influence  on 
increase  or  decrease  of  yield  of  cheese  than  do  the  caseine  and 
albumen. 

S.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  experiments 
in  which  the  Cheddar  process  was  employed,  there  was  an 
increased  yield  of  cheese,  due,  more  largely  than  in  other  cases, 
to  the  increase  of  caseine,  albumen  and  water  retaiujed  in  the 
cheese. 
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Injtaence  of  relation  of  fat  to  ca^eiiie  and  albumen 
these  comp(nt?)d«  in  chefM-making. 


NUMIiKlt  OF  EXrEKEMKNT. 

iiii 

1^ 

0.70 
1.07 
1.12 
1.04 

i.ao 

1.34 
1.48 
l.fl2 



1.  An  examination  of  the  above  table  indica 
way,  that  where  the  fat  in  the  milk  is  large  in 
liaied  M'itli  the  ca^eine  and  albumen,  the  loss  of 
is  greater  than  where  the  fat  and  caseine  in  tl 
nearly  alike. 

Thns,  in  the  first  experiment,  there  is  more  casi 
than  fat  in  the  milk  and  the  loss  of  fat  is  6.6 
second  experiment  l»  exceptional  to  the  genera 
the  foiu-th  and  sixth  experiments.  The  seventh 
the  tendency  in  a  quite  marked  degree.  The  hi 
in  the  results  may  he  accounted  for  by  Tariatlon« 
manufacture,  Independent  of  the  relation  of  the  I 
and  albumen  in  the  milk. 

We  should  expect  such  a  tendency,  for  when 
caseine  and  albumen  is  larger,  more  fat  will  be 
and  less  lost  in  the  whey,  provided  the  treatmon 
is  the  same. 

The  loss  of  fat  would  not  have  been  so  large  1 
contained  the  higher  perecntage  of  fat,  had  t 
nonnal.  Thus,  in  a  normal  milk  containing  i>.4i 
there  would  be  about  1.44  pounds  of  fat  to  one 
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and  albumen;  but  in  the  milk  used,  there  were  nearly  two  jKjnnd.- 
of  fat  to  one  of  caseine  and  albumen.  As  already  fclated;  the 
amount  of  caseine  and  albumen  in  the  different  milks  wjis  fairly 
constant,  While  the  fat  varied  greatly,  and  the  caseine  was,  in  the 
extreme  cases  insufficient  to  hold  the  fat  as  completely  as  in  the 
other  cases. 

2.  The  relation  of  fat  to  caseine  and  albumen  in  milk  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  amount  of 
caseine  and  albumen  lost.  In  the  second  and  sixth  experiments 
the  loss  of  albumen  and  caseine  is  the  same,  but  there  is  in  the 
latter  case  much  more  fat  for  the  same  amount  of  oaseine  and 
albumen. 

Amount  of  Milk  Bequired  to  Make  One  Pound  of  Cheese. 

The  accompanying  table  states  the  amount  of  milk  required  to 
make  a  pound  of  cheese,  taking  each  cheese  when  it  is  green,  and 
then  when  it  is  one,  three  and  five  weeks  old.  As  a  cheese  loses  • 
weight  from  week  to  week,  the  amount  of  milk  equivalent  to  one 
pound  of  the  same  cheese,  as  it  becomes  older  and  lighter,  must 
become  proportionately  greater.  Probably  the  figures  under  the 
fifth  week  after  manufacture  more  nearly  represent  the  condition 
of  the  cheese  when  it  becomes  marketable.  The  figures  are 
based  upon  the  actual  weights  of  the  cheese,  no  allowance  being 
made  for  variation  in  the  amount  of  water  in  the  cheesy.  As  will 
be  noticed  later,  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  different  cheeses  is  not 
quite  uniform. 

Tahlp.  ,s/iow?m/  jjofnid^s  of  milk  required  to  make  one  pound  of  cheese. 


NUMBER  OF  EXPERIMENT. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


When  cheese 
was  green. 


10.23 
10.34 
9.15 
8.19 
8.44 
7.64 
8.16 
7.28 


When  cheese 
was  one 
week  oM. 


10.50 
10.71 
9.48 
8.42 
8.73 
7.85 
8.38 
7.54 


When  cheese 
was  three 
weoka  old. 


10.79 

10.01 

9.69 

8.70 
8.90 
8.08 
8.76 
7.81 


When  cheese 

was  five 

weeks  old. 


11.05 
11.29 
9.^^9 
8.89 
9.03 
8.25 
8.99 
7.99 


^ 
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From  what  has  gone  before,  we  can  account  for  the  changes  in 
the  amount  of  milk  required  to  make  one  pound  of  cheese. 

1.  As  a  rule,  less  milk  was  required  for  one  i)ound  of  ^theese 
when  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  increased. 

In  the  second  experiment  more  milk  is  required  than  in  the 
first,  although  the  fat  is  greater  in  the  second  case.    This,  we 

« 

have  seen  is  due  to  two  facts  (first),  that  the  second  milk  contained 
less  caseine  and  albumen;  and  (second),  that  the  cheese  in  the 
second  case  retained  a  smaller  proportion  of  water. 

2.  As  between  the  third  and  fourth  experiments,  the  fourth 
cheese  made  by  the  Cheddar  process  required  less  milk  for  a 
pound  of  cheese,  because  the  resulting  cheese  contained  a  larger 
proportion  of  water;  the  fat  recovered  being  the  same  in  both 
experiments.  In  the  sixth  experiment  where  the  ^.1ie«ld:a'  process 
was  also  employed,  the  loss  of  fat  was  less,  and  also  the  cheese 
retained  more  water  than  in  the  case  of  the  stirred-curd  cheeses, 
made  in  experiments  five  and  seven  from  milk  containing  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  fat. 

Results    of    Experiments   Applied   to   Practical   Dairy 

Problems. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  treat,  in  a  more  or  less  general  way, 
the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  common  method  of  paying  for  milk  at  cheese  factories. 

2.  The  method  of  paying  for  milk  according  to  the  amount  of 
fat  contained  in  it. 

3.  Manufacture  of  whole-milk  cheese  and  skim-milk  cheese. 

4.  Remedy  for  the  chief  defect  in  the  present  method  of  judg- 
ing cheese  in  open  market. 

5.  Cheese-making  and  butter-making. 

The  comtnoii  method  of  paying  for  milh  at  cheese  fact^mes. 

We  will  suppose  that  eight  men  take  milk  to  a  cheese  factory, 
each  man  furnishing  100  pounds  of  milk  varying  in  composition 
according  to  the  milk  used  in  the  series  of  experiments  describe*! 
in  this  bulletin;  that  is,  the  first  man's  milk  is  like  that  used  in 
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the  first  experiment,  the  second  one's  like  that  used  in  the  second 
experiment,  etc.  We  will  suppose  that  these  milks  mixed  together 
make  the  same  amount  of  cheese  as  when  they  are  separate, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  would  probably  produce  a  little 
more  cheese  when  mixed.  As  seen  in  the  table  below,  the  amount 
of  marketable  cheese  made  from  these  milks,  100  iK)unds  of  each, 
is  86.1  pounds.  Suppose  the  cheese  sells  for  9.85  cents  per 
I)ound,  that  is  equivalent  to  twenty-five  cents  for  each  pound  of 
fat  in  the  milk;  the  present  market  price  of  cheese  would  prob- 
ably justify  a  higher  price.  The  amount  of  money  received  for 
the  86.4  pounds  of  cheese  at  9.85  cents  per  pound  would  be  eight 
dollars  and  forty-eight  cents*  There  are  eight  men  to  share  It 
equally,  as  each  contributed  the  same  amount  of  milk,  hence  the 
share  of  each  would  be  about  one  dollar  and  six  cents. 

7%<?  impthod  of  "paying  for  millc  at  chee^'^e  factories  according  to  the 

-amotmt  of  fat  vn  ihs  milk. 

First  method.  We  will  suppose  that  the  same  amoirat  of  milk  is 
contributed  bv  each  man  and  that  the  same  amount  of  cho<^e 
IS  mnde  as  in  the  foregoing  instance.  We  will  suppose,  as  before, 
that  the  cheese  sells  for  9.85  cent  per  x>ound,  giving  as  total  for 
the  whole  amount  of  cheese  eight  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents. 
The  entire  amount  of  fat  in  all  the  milk  is  33.92  pounds.  That 
would  make  each  pound  of  fat  In  the  milk  w^orth  twenty-five  cents 
per  pound.  Then,  by  multiplying  the  i)ounds  of  fat  contained 
in  the  milk  contributed  by  each  man,  we  obtain  the  amount  of 
money  due  each,  which  is  shown  in  the  table  below. 

Second  method.  Another  way  would  be  to  find  how  much  cheese 
one  pound  of  fat  in  the  mOk  will  make:  The  milks  mixed  together 
make  86.1  pounds  of  cheese  from  33.92  pounds  of  fat.  By  divid- 
ing the  amount  of  cheese  by  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  we  get 
the  amount  of  cheese  which  one  pound  of  fat  in  the  milk  actually 
malfes.  In  this  case  there  are  2.54  pounds  of  cheese  for  eat^h 
pound  of  fat  in  the  milk.  Now,  if  we  multiply  the  amount  of  fat 
in  each  milk  by  2.54,  we  find  how  much  cheese  is  made,  lliis 
amount  of  cheese,  multiplied  by  the  selling  price  per  pound,  will 
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give    tte  same    numbers  as    those  obtained    by  the   preceding 
method. 

Ta^le  illustrcUing  me'^hods  of  paying  for  milk  at  cheese  factories. 


NUMBER  OF  EXPERIMENT. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


^8 


9.05 
8.86 
10.11 
11.26 
11.07 
12.12 
11.12 
12.52 


8 


2.36 
3.01 
3.88 
3.96 
4.70 
4.73 
4.80 
6.49 


§8.3 

o 

a 
1^8 


fl  06 
1  06 
1  06 
1   06 


1  06 
1  06 
1  06 
1  06 


■5SS-S 


§      T3  « 

I*- OS? 


$0  59 
0  75 
0  97 

0  99 

1  17 
1  18 
1  20 
1  68 


In  any  ordinary  cheese  factory  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 

&  %  ftp 

fat  in  the  milk  would,  of  course,  be  verj'  much  less.  Mo.st  factory 
milks  in  this  State  probably'  average  between  tliree  and  four  per 
cent  in  fat.  It  is  probable  that,  in  actual  cheese-fat! ton^  practice, 
the  best  milk,  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  its  fat,  would  brinji:  about 
twenty-five  cents  more  per  hundred  than  the  milk  containing  the 
least  fat. 


Manufacture  ofwhole-^mUh  cheese  amd  skimrmilk  cheese. 

"ViTiich  pays  better,  the  manufacture  of  skim-milk  chi^^e  and 
butter  or  the  manufactture  of  whole-milk  cheese?  This  (piestion 
is  far  from  being  a  new  one,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  try  to 
answer  the  question  in  connection  with  these  experimenta  VVliile 
our  data  are  not  extended  enough  to  be  of  practical  use  in  this 
connection,  they  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  genei*al  discus.sion. 

Among  the  points  that  must  be  considered  in  discussing  tliia 
question    are  the  following:     (1st)   Does  milk,  poor  in  fat,  make 


^  Calculated  on  the  baste  of  fat  In  milk  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  or  cheese  at  an  aTers^e 

of  9.85  cents  per  pound. 
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more  or  lees  cheese  in  proportion  to  its  per  cent  of  fat  than  milk 
richer  in  fat?  (2(i)  Does  cheese  made  from  milk,  i)oor  in  fat,  sell 
for  a  greater  or  less  price  in  proportion  to  the  fat  in  the  milk  than 
cheese  made  from  milk  richer  in  fat?  (3d)  Do  the  butter  and 
skim-cheese  made  from  the  same  milk  bring,  together,  a  larj^er 
price  than  wonld  the  cheese  made  from  the  same  milk  unskimme<l? 
(4th)  What  is  likely  to  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  manufacturing 
skim  cheese  upon  the  consumption  of  cheese? 

1.  Pounds  of  cheese  for  each  pound  of  fat  in  the  milk. 


NUMBER  OF  EXPERIMENT. 

Pounds  of  cheese 
for  one  pound 
of  fat  In  the 
milk. 

Pounds  of  fat  In 
100    pounds  of 
milk. 

1 

3.85 
2.94 
2.60 
2.84 
2.35 
2.66 
2.32 
1.93 

2.35 

2 

3.01 

3 

3.88 

4 

3.96 

6 

4.70 

6 

4.73 

7 

4.80 

8 

6.49 

An  examination  of  these  figures  indicates  thait  a  pound  of  fat  in 
a  milk  poor  in  fat  will,  as  a  rule,  make  more  cheese  than  will  a 
pound  of  fat  in  richer  milk.  This  would  be  expected,  be<*aiise  the 
IKK>i^r  milk  contains  larger  proportions  of  caseine  relative  to  the 
fat  than  the  richer  ones,  and,  moreover,  cheese  rich  in  caseine 
tends  to  take  up  more  water  than  cheese  rich  in  fat,  conditions  of 
manufacture  being  the  same.  Hence,  cheese  made  from  skim- 
milk  contiiins  caseine  and  water  in  large  proportions  and  fat  in 
relatively  small  proi)ortion8.  This  would,  of  course,  affect  the 
quality  of  the  cheese.  This  point  would  bring  us  to  the  second 
question. 

2.  Does  cheese  made  from  milk,  poor  in  fat,  sell  for  a  greater  or 
less  price  in  proi)ortion  to  the  fat  in  the  milk  than  cheese  made 
from  milk  richer  in  fat? 

In  the  ai'rangement  given  below  are  indicated  the  prices  per 
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pound  each  cheese  would  have  to  sell  for  in  order  to  realize 
twentjy-flve  cents  per  pound  for  each  pound  of  fat  in  milk.  These 
figures  are  based  upon  the  amount  of  cheese  made  from  each 
milk  separately. 


NUMBEKJOF  EXPERIMENT. 

Pounds  of  marketable 
cheeee      from      100 
pounds  of  milk. 

Pounds  of  fat  in  100 
pounds, of  milk. 

Price     in    cents    per 
pound  of  cheese  on 
basis  of  milk  fat  at 
twenty-five  cents  per 
pound. 

1    

9.05 
8.06 
10.11 
11.25 
11.07 
12.12 
11.12 

2.35 
3.01 
3.88 
3.96 
4.70 
4.73 
4.80 

6.5 

2   

8.6 

3   

9.6 

4   

8.8 

5   

10.6 

6   

9.8 

7   

10.8 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  dieese  would  sell  in  the  open 
market  for  a  little  more  than  6.5  cents  and  for  a  little  less  than 
the  second  cheese,  while  the  others  would  probably  sell  for  ten 
or  eleven  cents  at  present  prices.  This,  of  course,  presui^[>oses 
that  the  cheeses  are  all  equally  well  made.  The  eighth  cheese 
would  not  be  likely  to  bring  thirteen  cents  in  open  market, 
though  it  would  doubtless  bring  more  than  this  in  some  special 
market.  While  we  cannot  say  definitely  what  each  cheese  would 
sell  for  in  the  open  market,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  cheese 
and,  perhaps,  the  second  cheese,  would  realize  more  than  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pound  for  each  pound  of  milk-fat;  that  the  other 
cheeses  would  sell  for  a  nearly  uniform  price,  so  that  cheeee  made 
from  milk  containing  over  four  i)er  cent  of  fat  would  not  ^realize 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound  for  the  milk-fat,  and  might  fall  short 
of  this.  To  settle  this  point  definitely,  these  cheeses  should  have 
been  sent  to  one  or  more  market  points  to  be  examined  by  experts 
when  of  marketable  age,  but  it  was  not  feasible,  as  the  cheeses 
were  to  be  used  for  study  of  the  ripening  process. 
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Perhaps  the  most  that  we  can  be  warranted  in  saying  is  that 
it  would  probably  not  pay  to  work  up  into  cheese,  for  the  general 
market,  milk  containing  much  over  four  per  cent  of  fat.  There 
are  probably  very  few  cheese  factories  in  the  State  that  are  in 
any  serious  danger  of  getting  milk  that  averages  over  four  per 
cent  of  fat  for  the  season. 

3.  Does  the  manufacture  of  cheese  from  ordinary  factory  milk 
pay  better  than  the  manufacture  of  skim-cheese  and  butter? 
Much  the  same  question  is  involved  as  in  the  preceding  instances. 
To  answer  the  question  we  need  to  know  (1st)  how  much  butter 
and  skim-cheese  can  be  made  from  a  certain  quantity  of  milk; 
(2d)  how  much  cheese  can  be  made  from  the  same  quality  of  the 
same  milk,  and  (3d)  what  would  be  the  market  value  of  these 
products  in  each  case. 

In  the  ease  of  a  milk  containing  five  per  cent  or  more  of  fat 
doubtless  one-fifth  of  the  fat  cduld  be  removed,  made  into  butter, 
and  the  remaining  milk  made  into  cheese  that  would  sell  per 

« 

pound  in  open  market  for  as  much  as  the  cheese  made  from  the 
whole-mUk.  If  the  price  of  butter  were  not  very  low  compared 
with  the  price  of  cheese,  the  value  of  the  fat  in  the  butter  would 
be  greater  than  if  made  into  cheese,  since  the  cheese-making 
power  of  a  jwund  of  milk  fat  tends  to  diminish  quite  rapidly  when 
the  amount  of  fat  goes  beyond  that  of  average  milk,  and  in 
addition,  the  open  market  would,  probably,  in  most  cases,  recog- 
nize no  difference  between  cheese  made  from  milk  containing  four 
per  cent  of  fat  and  that  containing  five  per  cent 

To  discuss  the  question  in  a  more  specific  manner,  we  will  take 
an  illustration  based  on  these  experiments* 

Suppose  average  factory  milk  contains  about  3.5  pounds  of  fat 
in  100  pounds  of  milk.  If  made  into  cheese,  each  pound  of  fat 
would  make,  on  an  average,  about  2.75  pounds  of  cheese,  and  100 
pounds  of  milk  would  make  about  9.6  pounds  of  cheese.  To 
realize  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  for  milk  fat  this  cheese  would 
have  to  sell  for  about  9.1  cents  per  pound. 

Suppose  now  one  pound  of  fat  is  removed  from  the  niilk  and 
made  into  butter.    Then  from  each  hundred  pounds  of  tnllk  we 
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should  make  about  1.1  pounds  of  butter  and  not  more  than  7.5 
pounds  of  cheese,  since  taking  one  pound  of  fat  from  such 
milk  would  reduce  the  cheese-making  power  of  the  I'emaining 
milk  not  less  than  two  pounds  and  might  considerably  moi'e.  To 
realize  twentj-flve  cents  for  each  pound  of  milk  fat  the  butter  and 
cheese  would  have  to  sell  for  87.4  cents;  or  the  butter  would  hiive 
to  sell  for  22.7  cents  i)er  pound  and  the  cheese  for  8.6  cent«  per 
pound,  and  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  cheese  would  not  sell 
for  any  such  priice  if  the  whole-milk  cheese  sells  for  9.1  cents  per 
pound,  but  that  the  butter  and  cheese  together  would  sell  for  con- 
siderably less  than  the  whole-milk  cheese.  The  additional  fat  in 
the  whole-milk  cheese  adds  to  the  quality  of  the  cheese  more  tluui 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  diminished  comparative  yield. 

In  making  the  above  estimates,  the  error,  if  any,  has  been  made 
in  favor  of  the  skim-cheese.  It  is,  thei'efoi^,  pi^obably  true  that, 
under  usual  conditions^  oi'dinai'y  cheese-factory  milk  will  yield  a 
larger  money  return  if  made  into  cheese  than  if  made  into  butter 
and  skim-cheese.  To  demonstrate  the  point  beyond  all  doubt  we 
need  more  extensive  data. 

4.  The  ultimate  effect  of  the  manufacture  of  skim-cheese  upon 
the  general  consumption  of  cheese.  Here  we  venture  somewhat 
into  the  realm  of  the  8i)eculative.  But,  granting  that  more  money 
can  be  gotten  out  of  milk  when  made  into  buttei'  and  skim-milk 
cheese  than  when  made  into  whole-milk  cheese,  does  the  manufac- 
ture of  skim-milk  cheese  increase  the  aggregate  consumption  of 
cheese  ?  There  may  be  exceptional  cases  where  persons  prefer 
skim-milk  cheese,  but  it  is  probably  true  that  most  people  would 
prefer  whole-milk  cheese  if  they  were  taught  to  know  the  differ- 
ence once.  The  entire  annihilation  of  the  manufacture  of  skim- 
cheese  and  the  simultaneous  improvement  of  the  manufacture  of 
whole-milk  cheese  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  aggre 
gate  consumption  of  cheese  and  make  better  prices.  If  skim-milk 
cheese  must  be  made  it  should  go  into  the  market  branded  as  such 
in  order  that  those  who  prefer  skim-cheese  may  not  run  the  risk  of 
getting  what  they  do  not  want;  and  likewise  those  who  do  not 
want  skim-milk  cheese.    The  invarible    effect   of    putting   poor 
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cheap  products  upon  the  market  is  to  discourage  ultimately  the 
production  of  the  better  grades  of  the  same  kind  of  products. 

Improvement  of  quality  in  any  product  is  followed  by  increased 
demand  at  relatively  better  prices. 

Remedy  for  ilie  chief  defect  in  the  present  method  of  judging  cheese 

in  open  marhet. 

If  the  expi»riment«  descrilMHl  in  tluH  bulletin  .siifrjijc^Rt  any  thing 
at  all,  they  indica^te  that  the  fat  in  the  milk  is  the  most  potent 
factor  in  determining  the  yield  and  quality  of  cheese,  and  that  the 
quality  of  cheese  is  largely  affected  by  the  amount  of  fat  contained 
in  it.  In  the  present  method  of  judging  cheese  only  such  general 
qualities,  not  always  any  too  definite,  as  texture,  flavor,  etc.,  are 
used  in  determining  the  value  of  a  cheese.  How  widely  two 
experts  may  differ  is  well  known.  The  factor  of  greatest  impoi-t- 
ance  —  the  amount  of  fat  in  cheese  —  is  completely  ignored.  We 
cannot  expect  to  receive  pay  for  cheese  ac<x>rding  to  its  value 
until  the  amount  of  fat  is  taken  into  consideration  in  addition  to 
the  other  points.  The  desirability  of  considering  this  point  in 
judging  cheese  in  too  evident  to  need  any  discussion.  ^ 

Cheese-makiny  and  butter-making. 

Which  pays  better,  to  make  milk  into  butter  or  cheese  ?  The 
answer  depends  ui)on  various  conditions,  such  as  (1st)  the  relative 
prices  of  cheese  and  butter,  (2d)  the  amount  of  loss  in  the  two 
kinds  of  manufacture^  thte  amount  and  quality  of  the  manufactured 
product,  etc. 

1.  In  winter,  butter-making  pays  better,  since  the  amount  of 
fresh  butter  is  far  below  the  demand,  and  prices  are  comparatively 
high.  In  summer,  cheese-making  j)sljb  better,  since  the  price  of 
butter  is  then  lowest,  and  in  the  form  of  cheese  the  product  can 
be  held  and  stored  until  prices  are  high 

2.  As  regards  the  loss  of  fat  in  cheese-making  and  butter- 
making,  we  may  put  the  average  cheese  factory  loss  of  fat  at 
not  less  than  seven  pounds  of  fat  for  each  100  pounds  of  milk  fat; 
this  may  not  be  high  enough,  as  we  have  few  data  to  base  the 
opinion  on-    This  would  be  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  one  pound  of 
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fat  for  a  little  over  100  pounds  of  milk,  or  about  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fat  tor  100  pounds  of  milk.  In  the  case  of  butkr- 
maliiiig  from  tbe  same  milk,  b;  ordinaiy  processes  of  creaming  bj 
gravitf-setting,  of  ctinrDing,  etc,  as  in  the  case  of  the  avu'i^^ 
farmer,  the  loss  would  be  not  far  from  half  a  poand  of  fat  (ur 
every  100  pounds  of  milk.  B;  using  a  centrifngal  machine  fur 
separating  the  cream,  and  by  skillful  handling  in  subsequent 
operations,  the  loss  of  fat  can  be  reduced  to  less  tlian  six  pounds 
of  fat  for  each  100  pounds  of  milk  fat,  which  would,  in  case  of 
milk  containing  3.5  per  cent  of  fat,  be  eqalvalent  to  a  loss  of  odc 
pound  of  fat  Ibr  600  pounds  of  milk  or  one-fifth  of  a  pound  of  fai 
for  100  pounds  of  milk. 

As  to  yield  of  cheese  and  butter,  the  average  yield  of  (.^Loese  on 
the  above  supposition  would  be  about  ten  pounds  of  uhet.'se  for 
100  pounds  of  milk.  In  the  case  of  butter,  as  made  by  the  aver- 
age farmer,  the  4mount  of  butter  made  from  100  pounds  of  milt 
would  be  about  3.5  pounds.  In  the  best  creameries  the  y 
would  be  not  less  than  3.9  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  milk. 

To  realize  twenly-live  cents  a  pound  on  each  pound  of  milk 
the  cheese  would  have  to  sell  at  8.76  cents  per  pound,  the  bo 
for  25  to  22.5,  according  to  the  amount  lost  in  making. 

A  Study  of  the  Process  of  Hipening  Cheese. 
Clitmicul  clutiiyes  uj'  the  i-lpt:ii.i,)ig  process. 

The  chemical  olianges  that  take  place  in  the  process  of  i-ipei 
of  cheese  are  not  very  well  understood  in  detail  Accordiiu 
l!lyili  ttiL'y  arc-  somewtiat  as  follows: 

First  There  is  a  continuous  loss  of  water. 

Second.  There  is  a  slow  development  of  carbon  dioxide,  ivs 
ing  from  the  decomposition  of  caseine  or  fat,  or  both. 

Third.  The  glycerides  of  fat  decompose,  setting  free  the  ia 
acids,  especially  the  volatile  fatty  acids. 

Fourth.  Ilie  nitrogen  compounds,  chief  of  which  is  case! 
gradually  decompose,  the  nitrogen  taldng  tlie  form  of  ouunoi 
Hence  old  cheese  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  while  fresh  uheeat 
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Fifth.  The  anunonia  thus  fonned  unites  with  the  fatty  acids 
that  have  been  set  free,  and  forms  ammonium  salts  of  these  acids, 
as  ammonium  butyrate,  ammonium  caproate,  etc.  Also  calcium 
salts  of  these  acids  are  formed. 

Sixth.  The  caseine,  so  far  as  it  is  not  decomposed,  slowly  passes 
into  a  soluble  condition. 

Cau,se  qf  chemieaJ  changeH  in  the  ripen'nig  of  cheese. 

The  chemical  changee  that  take  place  when  cheese  ripens  :ii*e 
due  to  the  action  of  bacteria.  These  bacteria  get  into  the  cheese 
by  way  of  the  milk,  and  they  get  into  the  milk  from  the  air,  the 
bodies  of  cows,  the  hands  of  milkers  and  all  unclean  utensils  used 
in  storing  the  milk,  in  fact,  they  may  come  from  any  thing  and 
everything  with  which  the  milk  chances  to  come  into  contact  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  cow's  udder  up  to  the  time  it  is  put  into  tlie 
cheese  press.  The  nitrogen-compounds  of  the  cheese,  as  well  ah 
the  other  constituents,  furnish  an  extremely  favorable  medium 
for  the  development  of  bacteria,  other  conditions  being  favorable. 

The  bacteria  in  some  way  cause  the  caseine,  the  albumen,  the 
fat  and  the  sugar  to  undergo  certain  changes  producing  new 
chemical  compounds,  and  these  new  chemical  compounds  give  to 
the  cheese  the  characteristic  taste  due  to  what  we  call  ripening. 
If  the  bacteria  act  more  rapidly  or  for  a  longer  period  of  time, 
these  products  of  bacterial  action  become  greater  in  quantity  and 
the  cheese  acquires  a  stronger  flavor. 

Different  bacteria  produce  different  changes  and  even  the  same 
kind  of  bacteria,  under  different  conditions,  are  believed  to  pro- 
duce different  changes.  Hence,  in  the  ripening  of  cheese,  we 
have  diffei'ent  results  produced,  according  as  certain  kinds  of 
bacteria  develop  more  abundantly.  Certain  bacteria,  whether  one 
particular  kind  or  more  we  cannot  yet  say  positively,  produce  the 
flavor  which  the  market  demands  and  which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
result  of  the  natural  ripening  process.  Either  these  same  bacteria 
under  other  conditions  or  other  bacteria  under  conditions  suited 
best  to  their  development  often  give  rise  to  products  chat  are 
offensive  and  that  render  the  cheese  woiUiless.  In  the  present 
method  of  ripening  cheese,  the  process  is  difficult  to  control, 
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because  we  do  not,  at  tte  outset,  know  what  kinds  of  bacteria  we 
have  to  deal  with  in  onr  cheese.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  tbe 
near  future  we  shall  greatly  modify  our  methods  of  cheese-making 
by  sterilizing  the  milk  to  start  with,  that  is,  by  destroying  aU  thfe 
bacteria  that  chance  to  be  in  the  milk,  and  then  adding  in  pure 
fonn,  thoise  bacteria  that  have  been  found  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  This  method  has  already  been  employed  in  the  ripening 
of  cream  for  butter-making  and  the  desirable  bacteria  in  pore 
form,  have  already  been  or  soon  will  be  placed  upon  the  market. 
In  connection  with  the  chemical  changes  of  the  ripening  of 
cheese  the  following  points  will  be  noticed  briefly: 

1.  Total  loss  of  weight  in  ripening. 

2.  Influence  of  ripening  on  fat. 

8.  InrtiK^nee  of  ripening  on  caseine. 
4.  Influence  of  ripening  on  its  acidity. 


Total  Loss  of  Weight  in  the  TIipening  of  Cheese. 
The  figures  in  the  first  thrive  columns  of  the  table  below  are 
based  upon  the  actual  weights  of  the  cheese  taken  at  the  different 
intervals  menliontKl,   rtH-koning  from    the  weight  of  the  green 
cheese  in  each  case. 


Table  ahoioing  loss  of  cheese  in  weight  in  on'y  three  atidjlve  weeks. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


NUMBER  OF  FJCPEIUMENT. 


PoDNDB  Lost  in  Weight  for 

lOU  POUNDB  OF  CHB£SK. 


I 


2.55 
3.45 
3.54 
2.84 
3.37 
2.75 
2.73 
3.43 


I 


5.19 
6 .  03 
6.66 
6.92 
5.18 
5.44 
0.98 
G .  85 


S 


a 


7.46 

8.42 
7.49 
7.91 
0.58 
7.44 
9.30 
K.87 


8 

8 

^^ 

T^ 

• 

^1 

2« 

|€ 

o 

"^ 

^•a, 

■85 

ii 

Is. 

o 

O 

P^ 

P^ 

23.7 

42.0 

30.6 

37.0 

34.6 

34.8 

80.4 

37.8 

35.9 

33.4 

34 . 5 

37.4 

39.0 

35.9 

44.0 

32.2- 

I 

•s 


I-" 

I 


7.5 
4.5 
5.0 
5.8 
6.0 
6.6 
6.3 
7.0 
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The  different  cheeses  vary  in  the  amount  of  loes  in  weight  for 
the  first  five  weeks,  from  6.58  to  9.30  pounds  for  each  hundred 
pounds  of  cheese.  This  is  a  somewhat  lai^er  proportion  of  loss 
than  is  common  in  factories.  It  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that,  during  the  first  two  wt^eks  after  the  cheeses  were  made, 
the  weather  was  extremely  wann  and  there  wa^s  no  suitable  place 
for  storing  the  cheese  at  the  time,  so  that  they  were  not  at  this 
time  kept  at  an  even  temperature.  After  the  first  month  the 
ch(»eses  were  placed  in  a  i-oom  of  fairly  uniform  tempenxture  and 
kej)f  at  sixty  degi-ees  to  8ixty-five  degrees  F.  Tliey  were  turned 
daily.  \ 

The  cheeses  that,  contained  the  largest  amount  of  fat  were,  in 
two  instances,  the  ones  to  lose  to  most  weight,  though  the*  loss  , 
in  most  cases  does  not  vary  with  the  fat.  Tlie  water  container!  in. 
the  cheese  also  appears  to  be  in  no  way  connected  witli  the  loss 
of  weight.  The  cheese  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  water 
did  not  lose  most,  nor  did  the  one  containing  least  water  lose 
least  weight  The  thickness  of  the  cheese  does  not  appear  to  be 
connected  with  the  loss  of  weight.  The  cheeses  wei'e  of  uniform 
diameter,  but  varied  as  shown  in  the  table,  in  the  thickness. 
Cheeses  of  the  same  thickness  lost  quite  different  weights.  The 
-loss  of  weight  was  not  uniform  from  week  to  week  but  shows  con- 
siderable variation. 

InfAcence  of  the  Hpenvng  of  cheese  on  the  fat. 
There  are  two  soui^ces  of  loss  or  change  in  tlie  fat  contents  of 
cheese  in  the  process  of  ripening,  (1st)  mechanical,  (2d)  chemical. 
1.  In  the  first  stages  of  ripening,  it  is  a  familiar  sight  to  see 
the  outside  of  a  cheese  covered  with  fat  that  has  exuded  from 
the  cheese,  especially  if  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  cheese  is  large 
and  if  the  cheese  is  stored  in  a  room  where  the  temperature  is 
rather  high.  This  loss  of  fat  is  what  we  may  call  mechanical  as 
distinguished  from  chemical.  Owing  to  the  difliculty,  previously 
mentioned,  of  securing  samples  of  cheese  to  represent  fairly  the 
composition  of  the  whole  cheese  the  data  furnished  by  analysis  of 
the  cheese  ai*e  not  satisfactory  anjd  are  pmctically  of  no  value 
in  this  connection.    A»  the  figures  do  not  give  us  any  real  infer- 
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in  regard  to  tiie  changes  of  fat  doe  to  mechanical  loss, 
"e  not  presented  here.    We  chd  say,  in  general,  that  during 
it  five  weeks  of  ripening,  there  was  a  loss  of  fat,  as  ahown 
lysis, 
le  chemical  changes  due  to  the  ripening  of  cheene  are 

a  decopiposition  of  the  fats  with  the  formation  of  five 
cida  These  changes  occur  mainly  after  the  earliw  stag-s 
ojng.  No  determinations  of  the  amoout  of  free  fatty  acids 
een  made  up  to  date,  hut  they  will  be  made  in  the  future 
«  of  the  cheese. 

7;y/it<!/!  ce  of  the  ri]>emng  of  fheeise  on  caseine. 
!aseine  in  cheese  undergoes  rarious  changes,  forming,  among 
iroducts  ammonia  and  soluhle  nitrogen  compounds,  which 
bably  peptones. 

it  thirty  years  ago,  Blondeau,  a  French  chemist,  and  some 
;]aimed  that  in  the  ripening  of  the  cheese,  the*  oaseine  nlnwlv 
d  into  fat.  Muller,  Sieber  and  Brassier  hare,  however, 
that  such  a  change  does  not  talie  place.  It  is  not  uncom- 
fen  in  some  of  our  standard  authorities  on  physiology 
to  see  the  eironeous  conclusions  of  Blondeau  refared  to  iis 
ited  faots. 

nitrogen  denominations  made  in  the  cheese  under  experi- 
'ere,  for  the  first  five  weeks,  (first)  the  total  caseine,  etc, 
icond)  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  compounds  soluble  in 
In  tliese  determinations  the  same  difficulty  of  samplii^ 
und  as  already  mentioned.  In  some  cases,  the  diff»«nt 
«  appeared  to  show  an  increase  of  caseine,  which  could  not 
>unted  for  only  on  the  ground  of  a  real  difference  in  the 
i  analysed. 

me  cases  there  was  little  change  from  week  to  week,  while 
rs  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  caseine. 
solultle  portion  was  determined  by  agitating  about  two 
[>f  chwse  with  cold  water,  in  the  proportion  of  100  parts  <rf 
to  one  of  i-hetwe.  The  insoluhle  portion  was  filtered  off, 
.  and  then  digested  by  the  Kjeldahl  method  for  nitn^n 
inntion.  The  soluble  portion  was  thus  determined  b.T 
ice.    While  the  results  are  not  entirely  ooDc<»daiit,  the; 
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are  of  considerable  interest  in  this  connection.  In  the  table 
below  we  present  the  data  in  two  forms,  giving,  first,  the  actual 
number  of  pounds  of  soluble  nitrogen  compounds  tu  100  pounds 
of  cheese,  and,  second,  Ihe  proportion  of  the  total  nitrogen  com- 
pounds that  were  soluble  in  water. 


a 

I 


I 


1.. 
2.. 
3.. 
4.. 
6.. 
6.. 
7.. 
8.. 


PouKDB  OF  Soluble  Nitrogen  Compounds 
IN  100  Pounds  of  Cheese. 


57 

•    • 

14 


^ 


00 


•S 


Jag 


4.85 
2.97 
6.51 
0.89 
3.93 
1.90 

1.19 


o 


4.16 
2.78 
5.69 
5.38 
5.65 
4.56 
5.77 
5.57 


5.67 
5.64 
6.02 
5.70 
4.12 
4.11 
7.06 
6.48 


Pounds  of  Soluble  Hitrogen  Cok- 
pouNDs  IN  100  Pounds  of  Total 
Casein  K,  Etc. 


go 


6.9 

5.8 


c8 


I 


3$ 


17.6 
12.8 
26.7 

3.9 
16.2 

8.8 

6.9 


4 


15.5 
11.4 
21.8 
22.1 
22.8 
19.3 
25.6 
31.7 


■»2  © 

4  > 


^  &<  «; 


19.7 
20.1 
23.5 
24.0 
16.6 
19.6 
30 . 0 
35.1 


We  notice  the  following  points  of  interest: 

First.  In  the  fourth  and  sixth  experiments,  in  which  the  cheese 
was  analyzed  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  press,  we  see  that  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  compounds  soluble  in  water  is  1.57  and  1.14 
per  cent  of  the  cheese.  This,  doubtless,  represents  the  amount  of 
albumen  of  the  milk  which  was  retained  mechanically  in  the 
cheese.  This  constitutes  six  to  seven  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen 
compounds  (the  (*aseine  and  albumc^n  together)  in  the  green  (*luH*se. 

Becond.  There  appeara  to  be  a  general  tendency  in  the  soluble 
nitrogen  compounds  to  increase  in  quantity  as  the  cheese  becomes 
older. 

Third.  If  we  examine  the  last  two  columns  in  the  above  table 
we  can  see  that  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  for  the  nitrogen 
compounds  to  become  soluble  more  rapidly  in  those  cheeses  that 
contain  the  largest  amount  of  fat  Leaving  out  the  fifth  and 
sixth  experiments  the  tendency  appears  to  be  quite  marked.  In 
the  first  cheese  the  fat  was  least;  in  the  seventh  and  eighth. 
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most.  In  the  first  cheese  the  proportion  of  soluble  nitrogen  com- 
pounds is  least,  while  in  the  eighth  case  it  is  most,  and  inter- 
mediate in  the  other  cases. 

If  futiu'e  work  should  prove  that  this  is  a  general  tendency  in 
the  ripening  of  cheese,  it  would  have  a  very  important  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  skim-cheese  and  rich  cheese.  The  more 
rapidly  the  insohible  caseine  becomes  soluble  the  more  easily 
digestible  does  the  cheese  become;  and  if  the  above  tendency  is 
found  to  hold  good  in  all  cases,  then  it  would  follow  that  skim- 
cheese  becomes  digestible  less  rapidly  than  rich  cheese,  so  far  as 
the  nitrogen  compounds  are  concerned. 

In  our  futm^e  work  on  the  ripening  process  we  shall  endeavor 
to  make  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  character  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds fonned  in  tlie  different  stages  of  ripening. 

In  fl Hence  of  ripeniug  of  cheese  upon  iU  acidity. 

The  acids  formed  in  the  process  of  cheese-making,  chief  of 
which  is  lactic  acid,  are  retained  mechanically,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  cheese. 

The  method  of  detenuining  the  acidity  of  the  cheese  was  to  agi- 
tate a  few  grams  of  chec^se  with  water  for  several  minutes,  then  to 
filter  and  titrate  the  filtrate  with  standardized  M)dium  hydroxide 
solution.     The  results  were  calculated  for  lactic  ficid. 

In  the  table  below  is  given  the  per  cent  of  acid  in  thti  fli'st  and 
second  whevs  and  in  the  cheese  at  different  aires: 


NTT:\mER  OF 
EXPERIMENT. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 


Pounds    op    I^actio 
Acid  in  100  Pounds. 


Of  the 
flret  whey 


0.18 
0.17 
0.16 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


17 
21 
10 
t>5 
20 


Of  the 
eecond 
whey. 


0.20 

0 .  2<; 

0.24 
0.30 
0 .  25 
0.89 
0.29 


Pounds  op  Lactic  Acid  in  100  Pounds  or 

Ohbbbb. 


In  f[:reeQ 
r  heese. 


0.58 
0.02 


In  cheese 

at  seven 

days. 


1.17 
0.09 
1.27 
0.4fi 
0.64 
0.52 
0.70 
0.58 


In  chee8«» 
at  twenty- 
one  days. 


1.06 
0.79 
0.92 
0.42 
0.73 
0.5G 
0.05 
0.72 


In  cheese 
at  thirty- 
Ave  days. 


0.76 
0.65 
0.72 
0 .  53 
0.54 
0.54 
0.02 
0.51 
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1.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  table  that  the  amount  of  aciditv 
in  the  cheese  corresponds  with  the  amount  of  acidity  in  the  whev 
of  the  same  cheese.  If  the  treatment  were  exactly  the  same  in 
every  respect,  we  should  expect  to  get  a  more  acid  cheese  in  the 
case  where  the  whey  is  moi-e  acid,  and  we  doubtless  should;  but 
with  differ^ice  in  treatment,  we  should  not  (?xpe<?t  to  jj^^t  chf ese 
with  the  same  amount  of  acidity.  In  the  fourth  and  sixth  exj)oii- 
ments,  where  the  Cheddar  process  was  used,  the  acidity  of  the 
cheese  was  least  of  all,  and  considerably  less  than  in  the  second 
and  third  experiments,  where  the  acidity  of  the  wh(*ys  was  about 
the  same. 

2.  There  is  a  general  tendency,  strongly  marked,  to  decrease 
acidity  as  the  cheese  becomes  older. 

The  decreased  acidity  is  probably  an  indication  of  the  extent  of 
decomposition  of  caseine;  the  ammonia  formed  from  the  casiuu' 
unites   with   the   free   acid,    and   thus   dimiuishes   the    acidity. 
Whether  in  any  case  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  lactic  acid  con- 
tinues to  take  place  in  the  cheese  we  cannot  say. 

Continuation  of  the  study  of  the  ripening  of  cheese. 

The  cheeses  under  experiment  will  be  preserved,  and  the  study 
of  the  ripening  process  will  be  continued  until  the  cheeses  are  a( 
least  a  year  old.    An  effort  will  be  made  to  make  the  futuK 
analyses  more  detailed,  especially  as  regards  tlie  changes  in  th 
fatty  compounds  and  the  nitrogen  compounds. 

Points  to  be  Investigated  in  Future  Work. 

The  present  inve.^tigation  has  proved  fruitful  in  furnishing 
suggestions  for  future  line*  of  work.  Among  ttie  points  which 
it  is  desirable  to  investigate  more  fully  we  uiay  mention  the 
following: 

First.  The  maximum  loss  of  fat  that  can  be  regarded  as  una- 
voidable in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  from  normal  milk  contain- 
ing different  amoimts  of  fat. 

Second.  Whether,  under  the  same  conditions  of  manufaclnr^, 
there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  D)ilk 
and  the  proportion  of  fat  in  the  corresponding  chees(»;  if  there  i; 
such  a  definite  relation,  what  is  it? 
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Third.  The  cheese-making  power  or  efficiency  of  fat  in  niJlk 
for  normal  milk  containing  different  amounts  of  fat;  that  is  th< 
relation  of  fat  in  milk  to  yield  of  cheese.  For  example,  how  much 
cheese  should  milk  containing  three  per  cent  of  fat,  three  am' 
one-half  per  cent^  four  per  cent,  etc.,  produce  ? 

Fourth.  The  conditions  imder  which,  and  tihe  extent  to  which, 
caseine  is  lost  in  cheese-making  and  in  what  manner  such  loss  can 
be  controlled. 

Fifth.  The  relation  of  caseine  to  albumen  in  milk. 

Sixth.  The  definite  relation,  if  any  exists,  between  the  amonnl 
of  caseine  in  milk  and  the  proportion  of  caseine  in  the  correspond- 
ing cheese. 

Seventh.  The  cheese-making  power  w  efficiency  of  caseine  and 
albumen  in  milk. 

Eighth.  In  what  manner  albumen  can  be  incorporated  into 
cheese  and  a  good  commercial  article  produced. 

Ninth.  In  what  manner  and  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  rennet 
affects  the  ripening  of  cheese. 

Tenth.  An  extended  comparison  of  the  stlrred-curd  :rnd  Cflieddar 
processes  of  manufacture  with  reference  to  (Ist)  the  loss  of  milk 
constituents,  (2d)  the  composition  of  the  cheese  and  (3d)  the 
vi(*ld  of  cheese. 

a. 

Eleventh.  What  changes  oc>cur  In  the  ripening  ]>roc^ss  (a)  in 
\\\(^  composition  of  the  fat,  (b)  in  the  composition  of  the  caseine 
and  albumen,  and  (c)  in  i!he  sugar. 


STIMMABY   OF   RESULTS. 
I.  Loss  of  Milk-constituents  in  Cheese-making. 

1.  Fat 

a.  The  actual  amounts  as  well  as  the  proportion,  of  milk  fat  lost 
in  the  whey  increased  gradually  but  not  uniformly,  when  the 
amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  increased. 

b.  The  average  amount  of  fat  lost  in  the  whey  in  all  the  expeii- 
Tuents  was  about  one-third  of  a  pound  for  100  pounds  of  milk, 
which  was  about  7.5  per  cent  of  the  milk  fat.  Taking  only  th<w;e 
experiments  which  most  nearly  represent  average  factory  milk, 
the  average  amount  of  mOk  fat  lost  was  one-quarter  of  a  pound 
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for  100  ponnds  of  mflk,  whidi  was  nearly  Beven  per  cent  of 
the  milk-f at. 

0.  While  it  was  true  that  the  loss  of  fat  increased,  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatiyely,  when  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  increased 
it  was  not  true  that  all  the  additional  fat  above  four  per  cent,  ot 
even  about  fiye  and  one-half  per  cent,  was  lost  in  the  whey. 

2.  Caserne  and  aZbumen, 

a.  The  amount  of  caseine  and  albumen  lost  appeared  to  bear 
no  definite  relation  to  the  total  amount  of  caseine  and  albumen  in 
the  milk. 

b.  The  average  amount  of  caseine  and  albumen  in  the  milk  in 
the  eight  experiments  was  3.43  pounds  per  hundred  pounds  of 
milk;  of  this  amount  about  twenty-three  per  cent,  or  about  0.8 
pounds,  were  lost. 

c.  Tlie  irregular  variations  in  the  proportion  of  caseine  and 
albumen  lost  were  probably  due  to  variations  in  the  conditions  of 
manufacture. 

3.  Loss  of  fat  a/ad  of  caseine  and  acumen  in  cheese-making  <w 
influenced  by  proportion  of  fat  to  caseifie  and  aUnim^n  in  milk. 

a.  When  tbe  amount  of  caseine  and  albumen  in  the  milk  was 
nearly  the  same  as,  or  greater  than,  the  amount  of  f  at,  the  loss  of 
fat  was  least.  When  the  amount  of  fat  became  considerably 
greater  than  the  amount  of  caseine  and  albumen,  l^en  the  loss  of 
fat  increased.  Comparatively  large  proportions  of  caseine  served 
to  hold  the  fat  more  completely  in  the  curd,  as  would  be  expected. 

b.  The  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  api)eared,  in  no  way,  to  have 
any  influence  on  the  amount  oT  caseine  and  albumen  lost  in  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

XL  Inpluenck    of    Composition    of    Milk     on   Composition    op 

Cheese. 

1.  Fat, 

a.  The  proportion  of  fat  in  the  cheese  showed  a  tendency  to 

increase,  but  not  uniformly,  when  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk 

increased.    Th«^  were  about  twenty-four  pounds  of  fat  in  100 

pounds  of  cheese  made  from  the  skim-milk,  while  100  pounds  of 
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the  cheese  made  froia  tfaie  milk  richest  in  fat  contained  at>oat 
forty-five  pounds  of  fat. 

b.  Under  the  conditionB  of  mannfactnre  employed,  cheese  con- 
taining thirty  pounds  of  fat  per  100  pounds  of  cheese  could  not  be 
made  from  milk  containing  less  than  three  per  cent  of  fat. 

c.  The  fat  exercised  a  greater  influence  on  the  composition  of 
the  cheese  than  any  other  constituent  of  the  milk. 

2.   Caseine  and  aZburaen. 
a.  There  appeared  to  be  no  relation  between  the  amount  of 
caseine  and  albumen  in  the  milk  and  the  amount  of  caseine  and 
albumen  in  100  pounds  of  cheese. 

3.   Composition  of  cheese  as  influenced  hy  the  proportion  of  fat  to 

caseins  am^d  aZhumen  ^Vi  inil,h, 
a.  When  the  caseine  and  albumen  were  present  in  the  milk  in 
largest  quantities  relative  to  the  fat,  the  proportion  of  caseine  was 
greatest  in  the  cheese,  and  when  the  fat  in  the  milk  was  greatest 
relative  to  the  caseine  and  albumen,  the  caseine  in  the  cheese  was 
least 

III.  Influence   of   Composition  of  Milk  on  Yield  of  Cheese. 

1.  Fat 

a.  The  yield  of  cheese  increased  when  the  amount  of  fat  in  the 
milk  increased,  but  not  uniformly  so. 

b.  In  three  experiments  the  increased  yield  of  cheese  was  wholly 
due  to  Increase  of  fat  in  the  milk,  while  in  the  other  experiments 
the  increased  yield  was  mainly  due  to  increase  of  fat  in  the  milk. 

2.  Caseine  and  allnirU'en. 
a.  In  several  experiments  the  amount  of  caseine  and  albumen  in 
the  milk  exercised  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  increase  of 
yield,  while  in  the  other  cases  its  influence  was  small  ais  conipuretl 
with  that  of  the  fat,  and  less  even  than  the  influence  of  the  water 
retained. 

IV.  Comparison  of  Cheddar  and  Stirred-curd  Processes. 

1.  Loss  of  rwUk-constituents  in  Cheddar  process, 
a.  Fat.    In  one  case,  when  the  milk  contained  about  four  per 
cent  of  fat,  the  proportion  of  fat  lost  was  the  same  in  botii  pro- 
cesses; in  the  other  case,  when  the  milk  contained  nearly  ftve  per 
cent  of  fat,  the  loss  of  fat  was  less  than  in  the  Gheaoar  proceas. 
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b.  Ca»eine  and  albumen.  In  on^  case,  the  loss  of  caseine  and 
albumen  was  three  per  cent  less  in  the  Cheddar  process  than 
in  the  stlrped-curd  process,  while,  in  the  other  case,  the  loss  by  the 
Cheddar  process  was  seven  to  nine  per  cent  less  than  in  the  stin'ed- 
curd  process.  The  causes  of  these  differences  were  probably  due 
to  variations  of  conditions  not,  in  any  way,  related  to  these 
processes. 

2.  Influence  of  Cheddar  process  on  composition  of  cheese, 

a.  Fat.  The  cheese  made  by  the  Cheddar  process  contained  a 
larger  proportion  of  water  and  a  corresponding  smaller  proportion 
of  fat  than  the  cheese  made  by  the  stirred-curd  process. 

b.  Caseine  and  Albumen.  No  influence  appeared  to  be  exerted 
in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  caseine  and  albumen  in  the  cheese. 

3.  InflAience  of  Cheddar  process  on  yield  of  cheese. 

a.  In  both  trials,  the  Cheddar  process  made  a  larger  amoimt  of 
marketable  cheese,  producing  one  pound  more  of  cheese  from  TOO 
pounds  of  milk,  than  did  the  stirred-curd  process. 

V.  Comparison  of  Commercial  and  Home-made  Rennet-rxtraot. 

In  the  two  experiments,  in  which  comparisons  were  made,  no 
difference  id  any  respect  could  be  noticed  that  could  be  attributed 
to  difference  in  the  rennet-extract  used. 

VI.  Changes  Taking  Place  in  the  Ripening  of  Cheese. 

1.  Total  loss  of  weight  in  ripening, 

a.  The  loss  of  weight  varied  for  the  first  five  weeks  from  0.58 
pounds  to  9.30  pounds  for  each  hundred  x)ounds  of  cheese. 

2.  Chatujes  of  fat  due  to  ripenvng, 

a.  There  was  a  mechanical  loss  of  fat,  the  exact  amount  of 
which  was  difficult  to  determine. 

3.  Changes  of  caseins  due  to  ripening, 
a.  There  was  practically  no  appreciable  loss  of  caseine  during 
the  first  five  weeks. 
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b.  AnaljBefl  of  two  green  oheeses  indicated  between  one  and  two 
per  cent  of  albmnen  in  the  cheese. 

c.  There  appeared  to  be  a  general  tendeujcy  for  the  insoluble 
caseine  to  become  less  in  quantity  and  for  the  soluble  nitrogen 
compounds  to  increasa 

d.  The  soluble  nitrogen  compounds  showed  a  tendency  to 
increase  more  rapidly  in  the  cheese  containing  the  larger  amounts 
of  fat 

4.  Changes  ofxicidity  due  to  ripening, 

a.  Hie  acidity  showed  a  marked  tendency  to  diminish  as  the 
cheese  became  older. 

VII.  Some  Practical  Applications. 
1.  MUkrfat  as  a  basis  for  purchasi/tig  milk  at  cheese  factories. 

a.  The  method  of  paying  for  milk  at  cheese  factories  according 
to  the  amount  of  milk  ddLLvered  regardless  of  its  composition  is 
unjust  to  the  producers  of  the  better  milk.  Payment  for  milk  on 
the  basis  of  the  fat  contained  in  it  is  the  best  method  yet  proposed, 
mainly  for  three  reasons,  (1st)  the  milk-fat  appears  to  exercise  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  composition  and  yield  of  cheese  than 
does  any  other  constituent  of  milk  and  therefore  forms  a  just 
basis  for  estimating  the  cheese  producing  efficiency  of  factory 
milk;  (2d)  payment  for  milk  according  to  its  fat  encourages  and 
induces  dairymen  to  produce  a  better  quality  of  milk;  (3d)  pay- 
ment for  fat  in  milk  removes  any  temptation  to  adulterate  milk. 

2.  Skimming  foAitory^nilk. 

a.  Taking  the  average  factory-milk  of  this  State  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  none  too  good  for  cheese-making  and  that  removal  of 
cream  diminishes  both  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  cheese. 

b.  It  seems  probable  that,  under  ordinary  circumstanoes,  a 
better  money  return  can  be  expected  from  average  factory-milk 
when  made  iato  whole-milk  cheese  than  when  skimmed  partially 
and  made  into  butter  and  skim-milk  cheese. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  coll  attention  to  several  things 
which  I  deem  important  in  connection  with  this  work.    From 
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observations  whioh  I  have  made  since  I  have  been  connected  with 
this  department  doing  this  work,  I  have  drawn  certain  oondusionB 
which  it  seems  to  me  the  facts  fully  warrant,  and  it  is  to  these 
that  I  beg  leave  to  call  attention. 

I  have  observed  during  my  work  this  season,  that  wherever  we 
have  been  during  previous  seasons,  instructing  and  aiding  in  the 
work,  and  where  they  have  adopted  our  methods  of  working  and 
caring  for  their  milk  and  cattle,  that  the  quality  of  the  product 
has  been  greatly  improved.  The  work  we  have  performed  this 
season  has  also  greatly  improved,  so  that  the  results  that  we  have 
seemingly  produced  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  probable,  that  a  continuance  of  this  work  will  produce  a  con- 
dition of  things  whereby  the  cheese  product  of  the  State  of  New 
York  will  all  be  of  a  uniform  first  grade  and  will  take  such 
standard  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Our  experience  and  experiments  have  oi>ened  up  to  us  new 
views  as  to  the  possibilities  in  this  product,  which  if  they  can 
be  canied  out,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  feasibility  if  means 
are  provided,  that  will  make  the  cheese  product  of  this  State  not 
only  one  that  will  command  a  first  position  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  but  wUl  make  it  much  sought  after  by  consumers  at  home, 
not  only  as  a  healthful  article  of  food  but  a  desirable  one. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  neither  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  many 
of  the  consumers  of  cheese  in  times  past,  have  been  much  abused 
by  having  thrust  upon  them  a  product  called  cheese^  which  was 
in  no  wise  worthy  of  the  name. 

When  the  cheese-makers  of  the  State  shall  succeed  in  produc- 
ing' an  article  that  will  recommend  itself  to  the  consuming  public, 
they  will  not  only  increase  both  their  foreign  and  home  market, 
but  they  will  also  produce  a  result  which  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Legislature  has  been  striving  for  in  enacting  these  laws, 
namely,  to  bring  this  product  made  within  the  State  to  such  a 
standard  that  it  will  always  be  uniformly  healthful,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  demand  by  dealers,  whose  aim  is  to  make  money, 
for  a  cheaper  article  or  imitation  products,  which  are  quite  apt 
to  be  unhealthful,  as  they  are  made  from  milk  from  which  more  or 
less  of  the  fat  has  been  extracted. 
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It  Is  tme  that  this  fat  is  one  provided  by  nature  and  is  intended 
for  the  stomach,  and  is  not  only  easy  to  digest  bat  an  aid  to  other 
foods  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

If  this  kind  of  cheese  ceases  to  be  in  demand  on  acconnt  of  a 
greater  demand  for  a  wholesome  product,  then  by  one  stroke  we 
have  produced  a  desired  result  of  doing  away  with  such  as  a 
fraudulent  and  unhealthful  article. 

It  is  a  fact  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  this 
subject  that  a  great  deal  of  sickness  has  been  caused  by  the  eating 
of  cheese;  whatever  may  have  been  the  direct  cause,  whether  it 
was  tyrotoxican  or  some  other  equally  unknown  term,  T  will  not 
attempt  to  say,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  was  not  produced  by 
cheese  of  such  grade  as  we  are  endeavoring  to  have  produced  in 
this  State,  and  I  believe,  from  a  healthful  standpoint  alone,  that 
the  people  of  this  State  are  fully  warranted,  and  it  is  their  duty 
to  do  what  they  can  to  carry  this  work  to  a  successful  issue. 

GEORGE  A.  SMITH, 

Cheese  Instructor. 


Report  of  W.  W.  Hall. 


Hun.  J.  K.  I^RowN,  State  Dairy  Cornmismmer^  Albany^  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  a  report 
of  the  work  performed  by  me  a8  cheese  instructor  during  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1891. 

In  the  early  part  of  October,  1890,  I  was  engaged  in  collecting 
samples  of  full-cream  cheese  made  by  me  to  be  analyzed  by  our 
chemist  for  the  annual  report  of  1890,  after  which  I  gave  instruc- 
tions in  cheese-making  by  actual  process  in  a  small  combination 
of  factories  in  Jefferson  county. 

The  reputation  of  this  combination  is  good,  but  the  proprietor 
is  anxious  to  gain  all  possible  information,  and  he  requested  me  to 
assist  his  makers  for  a  few  days.  He  had  always  believed,  €Uid  so 
instructed  his  makers,  that  any  way  that  the  curd  was  agitated 
during  the  heating  process,  except  by  hand,  was  injurious  to  it, 
besides  wasting  a  large  portion  of  the  solids. 

I  explained  to  the  makers  wherein  I  believed  they  were  mis- 
taken and  purchased  a  common  lawn-rake  and  introduced  it  into 
his  factories.  I  used  great  care  in  operating  it  and,  after  spend- 
ing two  days  at  his  factories  and  doing  all  the  agitation  with  a 
rake  from  the  very  beginning,  I  convinced  his  makers  that  it  not 
only  saved  a  great  deal  of  hard  labor,  but  the  curd  could  be  kept 
in  a  better  condition  and  a  larger  yield  could  be  obtained  than  by 
hand.  When  I  visited  these  factories  the  past  smnmer  they  were 
using  the  rake  successfully  and  told  me  they  thought  it  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  method.  The  factories  are  quite  numer- 
ous throughout  the  State,  particularly  in  the  western  counties, 
where  no  agitators  are  used,  because  the  proprietors  believe  their 
use  causes  a  loss  in  the  product 

My  experience  of  twenty  years  in  cheese-making  teaches  me 
that  a  common  lawn-rake,  if  properly  used,  will  accomplish  more 
both  in  time  and  economy  of  product  than  two  men  can  by  hand. 
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rtaiolf  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  agitation  of  a  curd  must 
lowlj.  It  the  milk  is  set  at  a  proper  degree  of  ripeness, 
Is  cut  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  agitation  is  started  at 
Jfu  OT  coating  begins  to  form  immediately  around  the 

caused  by  the  temperature  at  which  the  milk  is  set, 
og  the  rennet  action  which  acts  on  the  caseine  of  the 
shrinks  it,  making  a  covering  to  the  kernel,  which  allows 

to  pass  out  through  the  pores  of  the  covering  while 

the  solids.  To  do  this  successfully  the  curd  must  be 
itantly  agitated;  there  is  no  danger  of  breaking  the  film 
tble  care  is  taken.  If  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  curd  into 
inch  cubes,  as  all  good  makers  will  admit,  it  is  just  as 

to  keep  it  agitated  so  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  become 
)gether.  The  heat  necessary  to  expel  the  moisture  from 
?1  cannot  penetrate  a  cube  larger  than  one-half  inch; 
e  necessity  of  keeping  each  cube  floating  separately  in 
,  and  a  rake  will  do  tills  more  successf idly  than  by  hand, 
n  the  month  I  was  called  to  Canton  to  amist  a  muker 

been  troubled  with  a  disagreeable  daror  in  bin  cta<*esi>. 
ried  to  overcome  the  difficulty  but  had  failed.  He  had  a 
itation  as  a  cheese-maker,  and  was  puzzled  to  know  the 
le  asked  me  to  investigate  the  matttr  and  see  if  I  could 
t  out  the  cause  of  his  trouble  and  remove  it, 
t  experience  was  not  satisfactory,  I  tested  all  his  milk 
I  each  dairy  Bei)arate  and  keeping  the  temperature  up  to 
ve  and  above  and  holding  it  thei^e  all  day.  When  the 
tvere  made  and  ready  for  the  prt'sa  I  could  not  dis- 
f  thing  wrong;  the  milk  worked  well,  and  all  was  satls- 

0  far  as  I  could  discover.  Each  patron's  milk  stood 
well.  I  did  not  discover  a  bad  odor  in  any  of  it.  The 
was    the    model    of    neatness,       I    Anally    told    him    I 

1  home,  and  if  the  cheese  made  that  day  had  bad  flavor 
live    with    him    until    I    found   out    the    cause    and 

it.  Within  a  short  time  I  was  notified  that  those 
'hile  in  teiture  and  every  other  way  were  fine,  in  flavor 
been  improred.      I  went  at  once,  in  CMnpany  with 
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Mr.  M.  T.  Morgan.  I  took  with  me  a  sample  of  pure  rennet- 
extract  from  my  own  factory.  Mr.  Morgan  assisted  me  in  making 
the  cheese,  and  we  gave  the  milk  the  same  test  as  before, 
with  as  good  results.  I  was  informed  in  proper  time  that  the 
flavor  of  the  cheese  made  that  day  was  perfect.  •  Mr.  G.  j\.  Smitb. 
of  Fi'ankfort,  accompanied  me  to  the  factory  lo  inspect  them  after 
they  had  become  well  cui^ed,  and  found  them  very  fine.  I  hesi- 
tated to  believe  it  was  the  rennet-extract^  because  I  knew  where 
makers  were  using  the  same  brand  with  good  success,  but  after 
ti-ying  everything  else  to  remedy  the  trouble  and  failed,  1  kuew 
this  must  be  the  cause.  It  is  a  very  important  matter  that 
makers  obtain  a  brand  of  extract  that  is  known  to  ^)e  piu^;  how- 
ever, the  best  extract  may  become  impure. 

I  spent  the  balance  of  October  among  factories  in  St.  Lawrence 
county.  October  twentieth,  I  went  to  Albany  to  consult  witli 
our  chemist  with  reference  to  red  spots  which  appeared  in  cheese 
which  I  had  sent  him  for  analysis.  In  a  portion  of  the  month  of 
November  I  was  engaged  in  office  work  and  attending  farmers- 
institutes.  During  the  months  of  December  and  January,  I  did 
but  little  work  for  the  department  except  to  airange  for  holding 
small  dairy  meetings. 

On  February  10,  1891,  in  company  with  M.  T.  Morgan,  of 
Herkimer  county,  I  went  to  Chautauqua  county  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  dairy  meetings.  Mr.  W.  J.  Corbevt^  milk  inspector, 
had  arranged  for  them  tliroughout  his  county.  It  was  tbe  inten 
tion  that  these  meetings  should  be  held  back  from  towns  whero 
the  farmers'  institutes  had  been  held,  and  Mr.  Oji'bett  so  airanged 
them. 

We  gave  instructions  on  care  of  stock  .and  the  proper  care  of 
milk  before  it  was  delivered  to  cheese  factories. 

The  dairymen  turned  out  and  gave  us  good  audiences  and  were 
very  much  interested  in  the  subjects  discussed.  Tlie  meetings 
continued  through  the  months  of  February  and  the  Arst  davs  of 
March  in  Chautauqua  and  Allegany  counties. 

On  February  18,  1891,  we  held  a  meeting  at  F.  W.  Edmunds 
creamery,  Sherman,  N.  Y.,  and  made  fuU-cream  cheese^  to  instruct 
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his  makers  as  well  as  otlia*s  who  would  attend.    We  had  a  gcod 
attendance. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  creamery  io  allow  the  patrons  to 
deliver  their  milk  but  three  times  per  week;  it  was  a  great  accom- 
modation to  the  patrons  as  they  drew  it  a  great  distance.  It  wa^ 
separated  by  a  Danish  Weston  separator  and  tiie  separation  whk 
said  to  be  perfect,  but  for  our  use  it  was  over  ripe.  TJir 
following  is  the  analysis  of  the  cheese  made  by  us  when  well 
cured: 

Total  solids   T3.73 

Water    2^.27 

Total  solids  and  water 100. OC 

Caseine    36.69 

Fat 33.87 

Ash 3.17 


The  low  percentage  of  moisture  26.27,  is  accounted  for  by  stilt- 
ing that  owing  to  the  over  ripeness  of  the  milk  we  were  compelled 
to  use  all  our  skill  to  prevent  the  acid  developing  before  the  moist- 
ure could  be  expelled  and  we  were  very  successful. 

It  only  proves  that  the  question  of  ripening  milk  before  setting 
is  an  important  one.  It  is  beneficial  in  many  ways.  The  n^nnet 
acts  on  the  solids  of  the  mOk  more  promptly,  the  moisture  p^issef: 
out  m(M*e  freely,  the  solids  can  be  retained  easier,  and  the  develop 
ment  of  acid  at  a  proper  time  assists  in  purifying  the  liavor  ol 
the  curd  and  prevents  the  development  of  the  puiret'actiou  fennent. 
It  is  now  being  conceded  by  all  good  makers  that  the  ripening  ol 
the  milk  before  setting  is  the  most  important  part  of  .the  whoh* 
process.-  The  test  that  is  being  generally  adopt'id  by  makers  to 
det^mine  when  the  milk  is  ripe  enough  to  add  ihe  rennet  and 
for  best  results  generally,  is  as  follows:  A  tin  cup  with  the 
bottom  loaded  with  solder,  so  it  will  float  in  tlie  vat  of  milk 
and  one  that  will  hold  about  one  pint^  should  be  owned  by  every 
maker. 

After  the  whole  mass  of  milk  is  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  vat  at 
a  temperature  of  84  degrees^  eleven  ounces  should  be  carefully 
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measured  ont  in  a  graduate  and  turned  into  the  cup  and  allowed 
to  float  flo  the  temperature  will  remain  the  same  as  the  whole 
mass  in  the  vat;  then  add  to  the  eleven  ounces  of  milk  in  the  cup 
one  cubic  centimeter  of  rennet-extract  and  stir  quickly.  If  it 
coagulates  in  two  minutes  the  milk  is  ripe  enough  to  set  for  good 
results  during  the  process  of  cheese-maMng. 

If  it  requires  longer  than  two  minutes  the  maker  should  be  su]» 
plied  with  some  clean  sour  milk  and  add  such  a  qiiautity  to  tht 
milk  in  the  vat  as  his  judgment  dictates  and  aih)w  it  to  be  thor 
oughly  mixed  with  the  whole  mass.    It  must  be  held  for  a  few- 
moments  and  then  make  the  rennet  test  again.    This  starter  will 
develop  the  lactic  acid  at  the  setting  temperature  of  84  degrees  so 
the  milk  will  correspond  to  the  rennet  action  in  the  two  minutes 
required.    I  urge  all  makers  to  always  have  a  small  quantity  of 
sour  milk  on  hand  to  use  at  this  stage  in  the  process. 

There  are  but  few  vats  of  milk  delivered  at  cheese  factories 
during  the  entire  season  but  that  would  be  improved  by  its  use. 
This  rennet  test  does  not  always  determine  the  degree  of  acid  the 
milk  contains.  In  some  cases  in  the  warmest  weather  a  some- 
thing in  milk  like  rennet  will  coagulate  it  without  the  use  of  any 
rennet  at  all;  in  cases  where  this  taint  is  partially  developed,  the 
milk  may  resjwnd  to  the  one  cubic  centimeter  of  extract  in  due 
time,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  development  of  acid.  At  such 
times  the  maker  must  determine  the  ripeness  of  the  milk  by  sense 
of  smell,  and  should  use  sour  milk  liberally. 

A  small  pipette  and  a  graduate  are  necessary  to  make  this 
rennet  test.  The  graduate  to  measure  the  milk  to  be  tested  and 
the  pipette  to  measure  the  extract.  They  can  be  piu*chased  at  a 
small  cost.  The  vat  of  milk  above  referred  to  was  ripe  enough, 
so  no  rennet  test  was  needed. 

Through  the  months  of  March  and  April  I  attended  dairy  meet- 
ings in  the  counties  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Jefferson  and  Cayuga, 
and  gave  instruction  in  cheese-making  in  St.  Lawrence  county, 
besides  making  several  tests  in  private  dairies  with  the  Babcock 
test.  While  many  of  our  factories  have  been  afflicted  heretofore 
with  the  troublesome  red  8i)ots  in  cheese,  early  in  the  spring, 
I  found  by  visiting  all  of  them  not  one  could  be  found.    We 
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realize  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  just  what  cauaes 
these  spots,  and  it  may  be  more  difficnlt  to  remove  them  after 
they  are  found.  One  thing  is  certain,  it  is  gaining  ground  fast 
in  this  section  of  Bt.  Lawrence  county.  Unless  something  is 
done  to  prevent  its  spreading  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  all 
will  experience  the  loss  it  brings  in  the  sale  of  the  product. 
As  you  are  aware,  I  have  sent  samples  of  this  spotted  cheese  to 
some  of  the  chemists,  who  have  investigated  it,  but  so  far  have 
been  unable  to  satisfactorily  solve  the  problem.  Dr.  Clark,  our 
department  chemist,  lias  reported  that  he  has  found  the  spots  to 
be  the  "widus"  of  a  peculiar  bacteria. 

I  spent  the  month  of  May  and  a  portion  of  June  in  St  Lawrence 
county,  as  is  shown  by  my  weekly*  reports,  in  cheese  instruction. 

On  June  twenty-fifth  I  made  cheese  in  L  0.  Cooper's  factory, 
Theresa,  N.  Y.,  and  spent  the  balance  of  the  month  in  that 
section.  During  the  first  days  of  July  I  gave  mstructions  among 
the  Stone  combination  in  Jefferson  county.  From  these  I  went 
in  the  vicinity  of  Carthage,  same  county,  and  was  ordered  to 
Union  factory,  town  of  Croghan,  Lewis  county.  When  T  arrived  at 
the  factory,  I  inspected  the  cheese  on  the  shelves;  after  this  was 
done  I  handed  the  mak^  my  telegram  from  C.  S.  Kellogg,  our  milk 
inspector,  ordering  me  there,  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  any 
assistance  in  any  way,  and  he  said  there  was  no  necessity  for  it 
I  spent  the  balance  of  the  week  at  Fargo,  De  Bois  Comers  and 
Spring  Brook  factories,  and  I  had  very  satisfactory  results.  The 
maker  of  the  Du  Bois  Corners  factory  wrote  me  a  letter,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  cheese  turned  out  perfect.  On  July 
thirteenth,  in  company  with  M.  T.  Morgan,  of  Herkimer  county, 
I  went  to  Ciiautauqua  county.  Mr. W.  J.  Corbett,  the  milk 
inspector,  had  arranged  a  list  of  factories  for  us  to  visit.  I  took 
with  me  the  Babcock  tester  and  made  tests  in  nearly  all  factories 
that  I  visited  in  that  county.  A  few  of  the  tests  that  were  made 
in  that  county  on  July  sixteenth  were  as  follows: 

Number  Baboock  test 

lactometer  test  per  cent  ol  fat. 

107    3.4 

106    3.6 

108    3.9 
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Nnmber  Baboockteet 

lactometer  test.  per  oent  of  fat. 

109  4.0 

108  3.8 

111 3.4 

110 3.3 

109  4.0 

110 3.6 

105  , 4.1 


On  July  seventeenth,  the  following  were  made  at  West  Ellery 
factory: 

Number  Per  cent 

lactometer  test.  of  fat. 

No.     1    3.7 

No.     2    3.8 

No.     3    3.7 

No.     4    3.6 

No.     5    3.8 

No.     6   4.2 

No.     7 3.2 

No.     8 3.6 

No.     9   4.0 

No.  10    4.0 

No.  11    3.4 

No.  12   3.2 

No.  13 3.8 


•  

On  July  eighteenth,  the  following  tests  were  made  at  OentraUa 
factory,  only  the  fat  test  waB  taken  here: 

Number  Per  cent 

lactometer  test.  of  fat. 

No.     1 3.4 

No.     2 3.8 

No.     3    3.6 

No.     4   3.5 

No.     5   4.0 

No.     6   8.6 
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Dflat. 

3.e 

3.6 
1.1 
4.2 
3.2 
3.7 


y-flrst^  I  made  tiie  following  tcfiT  at  Troupsburiih: 

offal. 

8.S 

.  3.7 

3.8 

8.2 

4,0 

<.0 

*.0 

S.9 

8.6 

3.6 

4.6 

3.7 

Dty-gecond,  lie  following  teslB  were  made  at 
,  t<»wn  of  Kennedy: 

off«. 

t.7 

4.2 

».T 

S.8 

8.2 

3.7 

3.6 

8.8 


■•A    - 


A        • 


^ir* 
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July  23,  1891.    The  foUowing  at  Ellington  No.  3: 

Per  cent 

Specific  gravity.  of  fat. 

108    3.6 

107    3.3 

106    4.2 

107    4.4 

106 3.8 

104   8.5 

104 3.5 

On  July  twenty-fourth,  the  following  at  Ellington  No.  2: 

Number  Percent 

lactometer  test.  of  fat. 

113   8.8 

106   4.1 

100    4.9 

108   3.6 

105    3.7 

106   8.6 

100    8.4 

109 8.7 

105 8.6 

107   '. 3.9 

108   8.7 

108    4.0 

106   8.4 

106    4.0 

102   : 8.8 

106    .  4.0 

July  twenty-fifth,  Oeek  factory,  C.  D.  Leonard,  proprietor: 

Per  cent 

Speotflc  gravity.  of  fat. 

107  3.4 

106  3.6 

107  4.4 

112  3.3 

109  8.6 

102  4.4 


ElOHTB  AntfOAL   RSPOUT  OF  THE 

'y.  Here  we  made  a  test  of  theh'  mlllt  and  made  tile 
e  apent  one  day  with  Eh-.  McDnflae,  Olean,  K.  Y.,  in  life 
witli  tile  Babcocli  teat.  From  tills  point  Mr.  Morgan 
ba^k  into  riiaolauqiia  count.v,  and  I  went  to  Cuija, 
ounty.  In  tills  county  I  instnicted  In  Spring  Brook, 
k,  Andover,  No.  2  Culia,  and  Transit  Bridge  factoriea 
st-named  factoiy  the  following  tests  were  made: 

PercMt 
offU. 

1  4.0 


4 3.4 

6  4.0 

6  4.0 

7  3.4 

8  4.2 

9  4.3 

10 4.2 

Li  3.4 

12 4.0 

13  3.9 

14  4.0 

16  4.0 

10 4.0 

t  the  balance  of  the  month  of  August  in  this  connty. 
nif  of  September  I  spent  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  I 
of  milk  in  West  Hermou  factory,  St.  Lawrence  connty, 
>er  tentii,  as  follows: 

of  Si! 

4.5 

4.3 

4.7 

4.7 

4.3 

4.9 

4.2 


1 
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On  September  twelfth,  at  East  Gouvemeur  factory,  as  follows: 

Per  cent 
of  fat. 

No.     X    3.8 

No.     2    4.2 

No.     3 4.2 

No.     4    4.6 

No.     5   4.0 

No.     6 4.0 

No.     7    4.2 

No.     8    3.8 

No.     9    4.1 

No.  10    ; [ 3.7 

No.   11    3.6 

No.   12    4.4 

No.   13    3.9 


V 


On  September  fifteenth,  in  company  with  G.  A.  Smith,  visited 
the  experimental  farm,  at  Geneva,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
some  experiments,  which  I  will  leave  for  Mr.  Smith  to  report 

I  am  satisfied  the  method  of  cheese-making,  as  well  as  the  care 
of  milk,  throughout  the  State,  is  improving,  and  yet  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  more.  The  quality  of  the  cheese  can  be  greatly 
improved  and  extravagance  in  its  manufacture  stopped. 

I  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  milk,  when  it  is  delivered  to 
the  factory,  together  with  the  negligence  and  ignorance  of  many 
makers  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  working  a  vat  of  milk,  is 
causing  an  unnecessary  loss  to  the  patrons,  amounting  to  suf- 
ficient to  pay  their  taxes  each  year. 

If,  with  all  the  conveniences  at  our  command  at  Geneva,  and 
with  all  the  care  and  attention  we  gave  th(»  experimental  work,  the 
report  shows  quite  a  loss  of  solids,  what  must  it  be  at  the  average 
factory.  It  is  impossible  to  retain  all  the  solids,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  of  the  great  loss  that  is  generally  going  on  among  fac- 
tories. The  makers,  in  many  cases,  seem  to  think,  and  have  been  so 
instructed,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  quantity  of  white  thick 
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whey  run  from  the  curd  after  it  is  ground  to  insure  good  ehecise. 
They  seem  to  think  because  they  have  consumed  a  large  quantity 
of  milk  for  a  pound  of  cheese  that  the  cheese  ought  to  be  good. 
Local  buyers,  who  never  made  a  cheese  in  their  life,  give  too  much 
advice  to  makers.  They  tell  them  they  mtist  not  be  afraid  to  use 
plenty  of  iinlk;  that  tliey  cannnt  inalve  *i:ood  che(^e  unless  they  do 
This  stimulates  the  class  of  makers  who  have  had  but  abort 
experience  in  the  businesB  to  become  reckless  in  the  habit  of  hand- 
ling it:  instead  of  expelling  the  moisture  and  n4aining  the  solids 
they  reverse  it,  which  not  only  costs  in  the  amount  of  solids  they 
lose,  but  the  fat  that  runs  away  is  what  gives  the  pr-oduct  the 
rich,  nutty  flavor  the  buyer  is  willing  to  pay  for. 

Little  can  be  accompliehed  by  cheese  instruction  as  long  as  w 
few  m€;n  try  to  cover  so  much  territory.  My  idea  is  that  a  certain 
district  be  set  apart  to  one  man  and  he  made  responsible  for  the 
work  in  that  district;  give  him  such  a^ssistance  as  he  needs  at  a 
time  wlien  he  cannot  attend  to  all  the  calls  himself. 

The  makers  are  beginning  to  depend  on  this  assistance  and  th<*y 
will  improve  under  it  if  they  can  have  enough  of  it  to  do  them  any 
good.  One  day  with  a  young  maker  is  not  of  sufficient  value  to 
him;  tJiere  is  too  miuli  to  be  taught  in  so  short  a  time. 

I  am  aware  that  you  are  employing  all  the  instructors  now  tluit 

your  appropriation  will  allow,  and  that  they  are  doing  all  they 

can,  yet  T  see  enough  that  is  needed  to  be  done,  that  1  feel  that 

the  Legislature  could  not  siK^nd  the  money  necesssary  to  make  the 

work  complete  in  any  way  which  would  bring  so  much  "value 

received  "  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

W.  W.  HALL, 


■  .^.  __  ..        _.       -  - _^. 
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Report  of  M.  T.  Morgan. 


Hon.  J.  K.  J>RowN,  State  Daify  Comrfiissioner: 

Sir. —  Ia  conformity  with  my  duty  I  hereby  submit  my  report  of 
the  work  x>erfomied  by  me,  as  cheese  instructor,  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1891. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1890,  I  was  called  to  St.  Lawrence 
county  to  hold  a  conference  with  W.  W.  Hall,  cheese  instnictor, 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming,  if  possible,  a  flavor,  termed  by  the 
cheese  trade  rancid,  and  ascertain  the  cause  thereof. 

Upon  investigation  and  careful  examination  of  the  milk,  we 
found  that  it  came  to  the  factory  in  good  condition;  we  also  found 

that  the  rennet-extract  used  was  not  good.    I  then  visited  several 

* 

other  cheese  factories  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  The  general  make 
of  the  cheese,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  wafi  fine. 

In  the  months  of  December,  1890,  and  January,  1891,  my  work 
was  principally  confln(»d  to  the  inspiKJtion  of  milk  delivered  at 
milk  stations  on  the  line  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West- 
ern raUroad. 

In  February  and  March  my  time  was  occupied  in  holding  dairy 
meetings  at  cheese  factories  and  small  villages  in  Chautauqua, 
Cattiiraugus  and  Allegany  counties,  in  company  with  W.  W.  Hall 
of  St.  Lawrence  county.  These  meetings  were  inaugurated  for 
the  purxKJse  of  instructing  the  farmers  in  the  best  methods  of 
rearing  the  dairy,  feeding  for  milk,  and  its  care  and  proper 
delivery  to  the  factory. 

They  were  well  attended  by  the  dairymen,  who  manifested  much 
interest,  and  took  part  in  the  discussions.  I  feel  secure  in  assert- 
ing that  the  benefits  arising  from  these  gatherings  have  met  the 
fondest  hopes  of  the  department,  as  well  as  of  the  daiiymen  of 
the  above  counties,  as  my  visits  the  following  summer  proved  this 
fo  my  i)ersonal  satisfaction. 

In  the  months  of  April  and  May,  at  the  request  of  the  dairymen, 
I  visited  factories  situated  in  the  counties  of  Herkimer,  Otsego  and 
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Ohf^nango.    In  the  main  I  fonnd  methods  adopted  by  the  clie**ffse- 
makers  to  be  above  criticism,  with  this  exception,  i.  e.,  they  were 
inclined  to  a  great  extent  to  see  from  how  little  milk  they  could 
make  a  pound  of  cheese  and  get  the  same  off  the  factory  shelves. 
The  result  of  the  above  effort  was,  that  the  cheese  retaimni  an 
ex(^^s  of  moisture,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  makers  failed  to  draw  the 
line  between  milk  produced  from  fodder  and  that  from   fivsli 
succulent  food  from  the  pastures,  juid  the  round  up  in  Hie  luiier 
part  of  May  was  disastrous  in  many  instances;  the  product  being 
open,  musty,  poor-flavored  cheese,  this  was  on  account  of  retain- 
ing too  much  moisture. 

In  June,  and  the  fore  part  of  July,  I  was  called  to  the  county  of 
Jefferson  by  the  request  of  Mr.  Charles  Kellogg,  milk  insp(*ctor 
for  the  department.  Together  we  visited  the  cheese  factories  that 
were  most  in  need  of  help.  In  the  majority  of  the  factories  of 
Jefferson  county  the  character  and  style  of  cheese  produced  is  for 
exporting  through  Montreal. 

I  found  the  paramount  trouble  with  the  makers  was  that 
their  product  contained  too  much  moisture  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  that  trade.  Upon  investigation  I  found  that  there  wa,s 
great  rivalry  between  the  several  factories  repi-esented  <m  the 
Jefferson  County  I^roduce  Exchange  at  Watertown. 

The  cheese  sold  at  that  place  was  guaranteed;  in  many, 
rejections  from  Montreal  wei'e  such  as  to  place  the  maker  in  a 
condition  of  financial  embaiTassment.  The  milk  delivered  at  the 
factories  which  suffered  the  most  from  rejections  on  these  pro- 
ducts was  received  in  poor  condition,  owing  principally  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  properly  aerated. 

My  time  being  limited,  as  per  instructions,  I  was  compelled  to 
transfer  my  labor  to  Chautauqua  county,  on  account  of  repealed 
calls  for  instruction  fi'om  Mr.  Walter  J.  Corbett,  who  represents 
the  commission  in  that  county. 

I  again  visited  Jefferson  county  in  September.  Here  I  found 
the  same  conditions  existing  in  other  factories  that  I  found  in 
June;  the  need  of  instructions  was  so  urgent  that  Mr.  Charlt« 
Kellogg    had    be^a    compelled  to  assume  the  req[K>naibility  of 
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instructing  makers  in  sieveral  factories,  relying  in  his  work  upon 
th(?  knowledge  he  had  gained  from  the  department  instructors. 

The  knowledge  I  gleaned  of  the  character  of  the  milk  produced 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State  upon  my  previous  visits  to  (hat 
stHtion  led  me  to  believe  that  it  carried  more  of  the  fats  than 
milk  produced  in  the  older  dairy  section  of  central  and  northern 
New  York. 

The  above  condition  became  so  apparent  to  me  that  I  reported 
the  same  to  tht*  department  upon  m}'  return,  whereupon  I  was 
instructed  to  accompany  Mr.  W.  W.  Hall,  with  his  Babcock  milk 
tester,  to  that  section  of  the  State  to  ascertain  that  fact  for  a 
certainty. 

The  results  of  these  tests  proved  conclusively  that  the  opinion 
which  I  had  previously  formed  was  absolutely  correct. 

At  several  of  the  factories  where  these  tests  were  made  the 
patrons  were  invited  to  be  present.  It  proved  a  great  benefit  to 
maker  and  patrons,  and  through  it  we  imparted  to  the  farmer  the 
knowledge  of  his  milk  as  regards  its  richness,  and  we  were  thereby 
bc^tter  enabled  to  instruct  him  as  to  proper  treatment  and  ^'urf*. 

The  cheese  manufactured  in  Chautauqua  county  is  largely  for 
th(»  home  trade  and  the  stirred-curd  process  prevails  to  consider- 
able extent.  The  makers  are  led  to  believe  that  if  they  practiced 
the  Cheddar  pi'ocess  they  would  waste  fat,  but  as  they  become 
acquainted  with  this  plan  they  become  convinced  that  the  moist- 
ure can  be  expelled  in  the  whey  before  the  acid  appears. 

They,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  adopt  this  Cheddar  process  and  mill 
their  curd,  believing  it  to  be  the  easiest  and  sjifest  plan. 

We  visited  the  Marshfield  combination  which  for  the  first 
time  has  ground  its  (uird  this  season,  and  in  their  wareh(mse  at 
Collins,  Erie  county,  was  over  6,000  fine  export  cheese  suul  as 
even  as  though  all  had  been  made  in  one  factory. 

I  think  that  the  ratio  of  milk  for  a  pound  of  c^heese  will  average 
less  than  in  form(T  years  under  the  stirred-curd  process. 

.Respectfully  yours. 

M.  T.  MORGAN, 

Cheese  Insi/rv,<jior. 
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Hon.  J.  K.  Brown,  JV'ew  Ym^k  State  Dairy  Commissioner : 
I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit  the  following  report  on 

Bovine  Tuberculosis : 

It  is  known  aJso  as  phthisis,  consumption,  scrofula^  wasting, 
pining,  grapes,  etc. 

This  disease  has  been  the  bane  of  civilized  humanity  for  cen- 
turies. Its  contagiousness  has  also  been  the  subject  of  much 
study  and  dispute  for  many  years.  Morton,  200  years  ago, 
deemed  it  infectious  (Brush's  Boriue  Tuberculosis). 

But  the  discovery  of  its  transmissibility  from  the  lower  animals 
to  man  is  of  comparatively  recent  date  and  is  a  matter  fi^siujjcht 
with  the  deepest  impoiiiance  to  mankind,  as  it  is  found  to  be 
common  among  our  domestic  animals,  especially  the  cow,  and  thi« 
importance  is  more  fully  appreciated  when  we  come  to  know  tluit 
the  disease  is  transmitted  to  man  not  only  through  eating  tiie 
flesh  but  also  through  drinking  the  milk  of  diseased  cows. 

Those  who  have  followed  this  subject  in  its  revelations  have 
become  thoroughly  awakened  to  its  impoi-tance,  but  as  thene  aiv 
mostly  mediciil  men,  and  not  all  of  them,  by  any  mejins,  are  yet 
aWakened,  and  that  all  may  be  made  awai'e  of  the  danger  lurkinji^ 
round  them  we  have  undertaken  this  aa^ticle. 

In  order  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  be 

necessary  to  go  into  deta.il  somewhat.    However,  in  describing  the 

disease  we  wUl  avoid  the  use  of  technical  terms  as  much  a« 

possible. 

Description  of  Tubercles. 

The  disease,  tuberculosis,  derives  its  name  from  the  character- 
istic initial  lesion  known  as  tubercle.  It  has  been  called  a  con- 
stitutional disease,  characterized  by  a  localized  irruption  of 
tubercles  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  often  in  the  lungs.    The 
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initial  tubercle  is  of  a  pearly  gray  nodule  (eometimee  it  is  a 
yellowish,  gray)  from  one  to  two  millimeters  in  diameter.  It  is 
composed  of  lymphoid  cells,  epithelioid  cells,  and  in  the  center  a 
large  cell  with  several  nuclei,  called  a  "giant  cell,*'  and  always 
more  or  less  baciUi,  which  are  most  abundant  in  and  near  the 
giant  cell."  These  are  held  together  by  a  delicate  network  of 
connective  tissue  resembling  the  stroma  of  a  lymphatic  gland. 
Sometimes  th.e  giant  cells  are  scattered  throughout  the  tubercle 
and  form  a  lar^e  poiiion  of  it;  sometimes  only  one  cell  exists, 
and,  again,  none  of  these  parts  are  present  except  the  lymphoid 
cell  and  bacilli.  The  initial  tubercle  is  the  same  in  whatever 
part  of  the  body  it  occurs.  In  the  lungs  they  usually  make  then* 
first  appearance  in  the  connective  tissue  under  the  pleural  mem- 
brane, extending  into  the  interlobular  connective  tissue,  gradu- 
ally encroaching  upon  the  air  cells,  till,  by  their  rapid  aggregation, 
they  completely  obliterate  and  take  the  place  of  the  aii*  cells.  In 
this  manner  they  often  increase  the  lungs  to  three,  four  or  live 
times  their  natural  size,  so  that  the  lungs  may  reach  fifty  to  sixry 
pounds  in  weight. 

These  tubercles  multiply  sometimes  very  rapidly  and  congregate 
together  in  and  around  the  pai-t  from  which  they  proceed  —  which 
is  usually  the  bifurcations  of  a  small  artery,  sometimes  they  fo  nu 
around  a  capillary,  like  a  bead  —  forming  excrescences  varying  in 
size  from  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  grape.*  In  the  cow,  certjiin 
structm'es  shov/  numeiK>us  clusters  of  these  grape-like  appendagiM 
from  which  appearance  comes  the  name  "  grapes,"  which  has  been 
applied  to  the  disease  by  butchers. 

These  tubercles  contain  no  blood  vessels  in  their  structure  and 
consequently  are  i>oorly  nom'ished  and  t<?nd  to  undergo  early 
decomposition.  (It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  bacilli  help  in  the 
decomposition). 

Beginning  at  the  center,  the  tubercle  breaks  down  into  a  cheesy 
mass  of  fat  granules,  shrunken  white  blood  corpuscles,  and 
amorphous  matter.  As  this  takes  place  the  tubercle  becomes 
yellow  in  color. 

This.proce^ss  of  cheesy  degeneration  proceeds  from  the  center 
towards  th6  circumference.    Other  tubercles  form  around  and  upon 
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i|i  the  original,  and  break  down  by  the  same  process  until  greater  or 

^X  lesser   masses   of   cheesy   matter    are   formed,    which    generally 

^Z\  becomes  softened,  and,  if  in  connection  with  a  duct  or  bronchial 

'^■'  ^  tube,  is  carried  off;  if  not,  it  is  reabsorbed  into  the  system,  leaving 

ulc»*s^  and  when  in  the  interior  of  solid  organs,  such  as  the  lungs, 
\     kidneys,  etc,  cavities. 

Sometimes  the  cheesy  material  becomes  calcified  into  lime 
salts  rendering  it  innoxious. 

Sometimes  a  change  takes  place  in  which  th*^  cells  are  shriv- 
eled up  and  are  absorbed  and  the  oonneccive  tissue  element 
enlarges  farming  a  hard,  horn-like  tubercle  which  remains  pcT- 
manent.  When  this  change  takes  place  over  a  large  part  of  thx- 
diseased  lungs  it  gives  rise  to  what  is  called  fibmid  consumption 
and  the  patient  may  live  for  years. 

Causes  of  Tuberculosis. 

Heredity  has  been  considered  a  cause  of  iiibei^ular  disguise 
from  its  earliest  history,  and,  at  one  time,  it  was  considen.'d 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  diseasa 

Hereditary  predisposition  is  described  to  be  direct  and  indirect, 
that  is,  direct  where  the  disease  is  transmitted  from  sii*e  or  dam 
to  their  immediate  offspring;  indh^ect,  when  transmitted  from 
second  or  third  generation,  constitutiug  atavism. 

Breeding  in-and-in  is  considered  to  be  the  most  potent  cause  of 
the  inherited  tendency.  In  regard  to  this  Walley  s,iys:  "l^o  pre- 
disposing cause  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  i^xewises  such  a 
potent  influence  in  the  production  of  tubercle  as  this;  from  $dre 
to  cow,  from  dam  to  offspring,  from  generation  to  generation  — 
often  in  unbroken  succession  —  the  fatal  tendency  is  transmitted, 
the  more  consanguinity  is  multiplied,  the  more  the  tendency  is 
inci'eased,  and  the  greater  the  virulence  of  the  resulting  products.'' 

Dr.  Brush  says  :*  "  1  think  there  can  be  no  doubt)  whatever  thai 
the  in-and-in  breeding  of  animals,  with  two  or  tlirt»e  perinanait 
varieties  only  to  the  species,  does  produce  a  constitutional  weak- 
ness, to  say  the  least,  that  is  not  capable  of  resisting  bacillary 
tubercular  infection.    Tuberculosis  itself  is  rarely  an  inherited 


*  Uou8aa(^iueou8  Breeding  iu  ita  Kelatiou  to  Scrofula  and  Tuberculoaia,  page  14 
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disease  in  the  bovine  tribe,  where  this  disease  is  indig[enou8.  I 
have  myself  examined  many  foetal  calves,  whose  niothei*s  were 
dead  from  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  without  over  finding  tlu* 
gross  evidence  of  tubercular  infection;  so  I  think  it  safe  to  gay 
that  the  rule  is  that  the  disease  is  not  transmitted  by  inherit- 
ance/' He  says  also:§  "This  susceptibility,  arising  from  any 
or  all  the  causes  enumerated,  may  be  present  in  some  individuals 
in  a  community,  and,  unless  the  inbred  dairy  cow  is  a  producer 
of  food  for  that  community,  these  cases,  be  they  more  or  less 
numerous,  will  not  suffer  from  tubercular  4X)nsumption.  There 
are  localities  with  a  rigorous  climate,  resulting  from  thfir  altitude, 
where  dairy  cattle  cannot  be  closely  inbred,  because  inbred  cattle 
could  not  stand  the  seva-ity  of  the  climate,  f)jid  they  are  not,  by 
reason  of  their  breeding,  tubercular.  Such  animals  are  not 
deemed  by  the  modem  breeder  as  the  best  dairy  animals,  for, 
requiring,  by  reason  of  their  vigor  and  robustn(»ss,  more  of  the 
food  that  they  consume  for  their  own  nutrition,  they  have  less  of 
this  food  available  for  making  milk.  In  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Hebrides,  where  these  creatures  aboimd,  the 
countries  arc  not  known  as  dairy  countries,  neither  are  lhe\ 
tubercular." 

Dr.  Brush  has  studied  extensively '  the  condition  of  various 
countries  in  relation  to  this  matter  and  states:*  "It  is  onlv  in 
large  masses  of  facts  with  numbers  of  living  b'.)ing8  vvliose  origin, 
pedigree,  modes  of  breeding,  and  all  other  ^oncoiuitiint  facts  are 
taken  together,  that  we  can  reach  a  clear  solution  of  the  connec- 
tion between  consanguineous  unions  and  their  train  of  diseases. 
Thus  I  have  ascertained,  taking  the  whole  world  as  the  field  of 
observation,  that  human  tuberculosis  exists  only  hi  those  com- 
munities closely  associated  with  the  inbred  bovine  si)ecies.  This 
observation  does  not^  of  course,  exclude  the  now  ucknowhylged 
fact  that  bacillary  phthisis  can  be  conveyed  from  one  human 
subject  to  another  by  contagion,  because  this  U  a  pare  of  the  fact 
that  the  original  contagion  was  derived  from  the  bovine  species; 


§  On  the  Coincident  Geographical  Distribution  of  Tuberculosis  and  Dairy  Cattle,  page  6. 
*  Cons  anguineous  Breeding  in  its  Belation  to  Scrofula  and  Tubercalosis,  pa^es  4-5. 
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tibns  where  the  mbred  tubercular  cattle  are  imknown,  bacillarj 
phthisis  \B  unknown. 

^^I  do  not  desire  to  discuss  any  of  the  questi<)7is  relating  to 
race  problems,  but,  from  several  years  of  close  srudy  of  the 
methods  of  cattle-breeding  and  their  diseases,  and  of  their  inti- 
mate relationship  to  mankind,  I  am  convinced  that  the  bovine 
race  is  scrofulous,  the  result  of  close  consangiiiaity,  and  tubercular 
froni  their  scrofulous  habit^  and  this  fact  is  almost  too  well  known 
to  need  the  addition  of  anyone's  testimony,  as  a  gi'eat  majority  of 
tbose  who  have  studied  the  subject  are  agreed  on  tJiLs  point. 
But  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  as  I  have  Kaid  iiofore,  tlmt  tlu 
inbred  bovines,  by  reason  of  their  scrofulous  habit  and  conse- 
quent susceptibility  to  tubercular  disease,  convey  to  the  human 
race  bacillary  phthisis/' 

In  another  place  he  writes:*  "  If  we  take  countries  like  Algiers 
and  Egypt  —  where  the  tubercular  bovine  is  still  absent,  but  the 
human  ronaumptive  present,  and  ithe  native  i>opulation  still 
exempt  —  we  surely  see  the  danger  of  contagion  fwm  human  to 
human  is  not  imminent;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  take 
countries  like  Madeira,  Australia,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  we 
find  very  plainly  that  the  introduction  of  inbred  dairy  cattle 
tubercularizes  the  natives.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  every 
one  who  drinks  milk  from  tubercular  cows  will  become  tubercular, 
for,  if  this  were  a  fact,  instead  of  the  deaths  from  pulmonary  con- 
sumi)tion,  forming  one-aeventh  of  the  whole  mortality,  the  great 
majority  of  (»ivilized  rjices  would  have  bcHiome  extinguished  by 
the  diaeas<\  I  have  known  many  cases  of  children  and  adults 
taking,  for  y(»ars,  the  milk  of  tubercular  cows  and  yet  exhibiting 
no  sym])toms  of  tubercular  infection.  We  must  always  remember 
that  son^e  other  systemic  (condition  is  necessary  as  well  as  the 
g(»rm  for  the  development  of  this  disease;  scrofulosis,  tempera- 
ture, certain  hygienic  or  climatic  conditions  that  tend  to  lower 
resistance,  are  all  factors  in  the  causation  of  a  susceptibility  to 
infection.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  regions  where  cattle 
abound,  but  not  as  inbred  dairy  stock,  and  where,  consequently, 


^ 
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milk  is  not  an  article  of  diet.  Such  is  South  America.  In  Colnm- 
bia  the  practice  of  milking  cows  was  laid  aside,  owing  to  the 
great  extent  of  the  farms  and  other  circumstances.  In  a  few 
generations,  M.  Rollin  says,  '  the  natural  structure  of  parts,  and 
withal  the  natural  state  of  the  functions,  has  been  restored.  The 
secretion  of  milk  in  the  cows  of  this  country  is  only  an  occasional 
phenomenon  and  contemporary  with  the  actual  presence  of  the 
C4ilf.  If  the  calf  dies,  the  milk  ceases  to  flow.'*  HoldenJ  in 
his  interesting  book  on  this  country,  says  that  butter  is  unknown, 
milk  only  occasionally  used,  and  only  extracted  from  the  cows 
when  they  hiive  their  calves  with  them,  and  always  boiled.  This 
author  also  adds,  in  his  chapter  cm  diseases  in  this  country: 
*Tlu*re  is  little  or  no  consumption;  I  do  not  recollect  of  a  single 


case.' " 


In  his  work  on  Cattle  and  Cattle  Breeding,  William  McCombie 
says:  "To  continue  for  any  length  of  time  to  breed  in-and-in  is 
not  only  against  my  experience,  but  I  believe  against  nature." 

Predisposition,  even  in  man,  however,  is  held  by  some  to  be 
more  of  a  tendency  to  chronic  inflammation  of  certain  organs, 
( si)eciallj  of  the  lungs,  mucous  membrane,  and  lymphatic  glands, 
than  to  the  primary  development  of  tubercule;  the  localizefl 
tubercular  gn)wths  being  secondary  to  and  resulting  from  the 
direct  irritation  or  infective  properties  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
duct (Hill).  Dr.  Sanderson  says:  "Three  things  are  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  ])hthisi8;  first,  a  constitutional  predis- 
position; seccmd,  a  local  irritation,  leading  to  an  increased  growth 
of  pre-existing  lymphoid  structiu'e;  and  third,  a  process  of  infec- 
tion, by  means  of  which  morbid  growth  extends  to  adjacent  or 
related  parts." 

(Buhl  held  that  the  growth  of  tubercule  was  due  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  cheesy  matter,  resulting  from  an  inflammatory  process, 
which  ViUimen  disproved). 

This  view  meets  with  universal  approbation,  and  as  we 
shall  see  later,  the  local  irritant  has  been  found  to  be 
a     living    germ.      Though    the    irritant    be    a    living     germ, 


«Pricharcl,  Nat.  His.  of  Man,  London,  1843,  p.  84. 
IHolden,  New  Granada,  New  York,  1867. 
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it  is  found  that  a  condition  of  the  system  which  favors  its  develop- 
ment is  requisite.  Now,  one  condition,  at  least,  which  consti- 
tutes a  predisposition  is  a  tendency  to  a  low  form  of  inilamma- 
tion,  giving  rise  to  chronic  enlargement,  especially  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  which  sometimes  suppurate.  This  condition  is 
known  as  scrofula.  Scrofula  is  an  ill-defined  condition  of  the 
system  in  early  life,  due  to  malnutrition  and  a  consequent  defect 
in  the  fonnation  of  the  tissues  which  are  disposed  to  chronic 
inflammation,  the  products  of  which  are  prone  to  undergo  cheesy 
degeneration. 

It  has  been  associated  with  tuberculosis,  in  a  causative  relation, 
for  years,  and  their  identity  has  been  a  controverted  question  by 
most  modera  writers. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  hog,  in  which  animal  the  disease 
re&eiubles  tuberculosis  so  closely  as  to  make  the  belief  in  their 
identity  tenable;  and,  indeed,  recent  investigations  have  ^owti 
tubercle  bacilli  present  in  all  local  forms  of  scrofula.* 

Mr.  J.  H.  Steel,  M.  R.,  C.  B.  S.,  says:  "Scrofula  is  a  disease  of 
the  system  of  which  tuberculosis  is  a  manifestation.^' 

Dr.  ButJih  savs:§  **  Th(^  well-known  scrofiilouj*  fonus  in  Mninial< 
and  the  human  kind  are,  unfortunately,  the  largest  milk  yielderg. 
Therefore  in  some  of  the  noted  milking  breeds  the  form  w^ught 
after  by  breeders  is  that  which  will  correspond  with  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  characteristic  form  of  scrofulosis.  »  •  • 
"Now,  scrofula  is  not  always  tuberculosis,  but  I  believe  that 
scrofula  precedes  tubercular  infection.'^ 

This  condition  or  predisposition  to  tuberculosis  may  be  aoquired 
in  animals  originally  healthy,  and  the  circumstances  giving  rise  to 
it  are:  breeding  from  veiy  young  heifers,  over  bi'eeding,  defective 
drainage  and  ventilation,  long  confinement  in  dirty,  dark,  close 
stables,  innutritions  diet,  excessive  secretion  of  milk  induced  by 
the  forced  system  of  feeding,  long  continued  feeding  of  stimulat- 
ing food  for  the  purpose  of  producing  large  quantities  of  milk 
and  prolonged  lactation  even  though  proper  food  is  given.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that  the  best  milkers  are  most 
prone  to  consumption. 

♦  Mlcro-Orfiranisms,  A.  H.  Griffith,  pp.  ajT-Ol. 
*  Consanguineous  Breeding  in  its  Relations  to  Scrofula  and  Tuberculosis. 
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Bad  food  producing  indigeetion  is  another  active  cause;  ind(H»<i, 
indigestion  has  held  for  a  long  time  a  pennanent  place  ^n  the 
causation  of  consumption.  It  was  asserted  by  M.  Butel,  of  Manx, 
Dr.  Hobinson,  of  Constantinople,  and  others,  at  the  congress  on 
tuberculosis,  held  at  Pains  in  1888,  that  phthisis  in  man  was  much 
oftener  produced  by  the  digestive  than  the  respiratory  function!. 

Physical  conformation  enters  into  the  causation.  Of  this  I^o- 
fessor  Walley  obsei'ves:  "Those  animals  possessed  of  light  bar- 
rels, narrow  chest  and  dispi*oportionallv  long  legs  are  undoubtedly 
more  predisposed  to  tubercle  than  those  in  which  the  conforma- 
tion is  said  to  be  perfect ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these 
physical  defects  are  often  in  themselves  evidences  merely  of 
stunted  growth  from  the  existence  of  the  tubercle  diathesis 
(predisposition).^ 

Cows  seem  to  b^  more  susceptible  to  the  disease  than  bulls. 
Dairy  cattle  are  more  often  affected  than  others,  particularly  those 
confined  in  stables  in  cities  and  fed  with  a  view  of  stimulating 
the  flow  of  milk. 

Another  factor  in  the  causation  of  tuberculosis  is  olimatic 
influence;  that  is,  transporting  cattle  fwm  a  warm  climate  to  a 
cold. 

J.  Woodruff  Hill  says  in  relation  to  this:  "I  have,  especially 
In  Aldemeys,  been  a  frequent  witness  of  tubercles.  A  cold  atmos- 
phere and  especially  if  it  be  also  damp  is  almsot  certain  to  induce 
the  malady  in  cattle  brought  from  a  warm  or  mild  climate.  This 
has  been  observed  for  a  long  time  in  other  than  bovine  animals, 
but  Sanson  and  Reynal  di'aw  attention  to  one  striking  instance 
occurring  in  France.  A  number  of  the  South  Devon  breed  of 
cattle  was  imi)orted  to  the  experimental  dairy  of  St.  Angeau,  in 
Auvergne,  which  is  situated  at  a  high  altitude;  but  all  thesi?, 
as  well  as  their  progeny  (a  ci*oss  with  the  Auvorgnates),  ^'ere 
gradually  swept  off  by  phthisis,  evidently  induced  by  the  unaccus- 
tomed cold  which  they  were  incapable  of  resisting.  So  numerous 
were  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  occuring  among  these  animals, 
that  local  observers  believed  the  disease  to  be  contagious.  Roell 
also  remarks  that  cattle  reared  in  mountainous  districts 
when  transferred  to  low-lying,  damp  plains,  are  very  liable  to  be 
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affected  with  tuberculosis.  Young  animals  are  more  predisposed 
than  old/' 

*Until  1882  when  Professor  Koch,  at  Berlin,  published  the 
results  of  his  researches  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  consumption, 
*'  the  contagiuni,"  "  morbid  material,"  or  "specific  causative  njjrent/* 
was  a  matter  of  speculation. 

He  made  the  startling  announcement  that  the  disease  was  due 
to  a  specific  micro-organism  which  he  termed  bacillus  tuberculosis. 

He  demonstrated  that  this  genu  was  uniformly  present  in  tuber- 
culous tissues  and  absent  in  non-affected  tissues  and  in  tiasucta 
affected  with  other  diseases.  This  announcement  naturally  fixed 
tlie  attention  of  the  scientific  world  upon  this  disease,  ^  and 
mlich  investigation  has  taken  place,  which  has  demonstrated 
that  this  germ  alone  will  produce  tuberculosis  when  introduced 
into  the  system  of  healthy  animals  after  it  has  been  freed  from 
all  extraneous  material  by  continued  cultivation,  outside  of  the 
body,  of  several  generations. 

These  facts  have  practically  settled  the  question  of  the  «'om- 
municability  of  the  disease.  This  conclusion  has  been  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  disease  was  infectious,  all  of  those 
coming  in  contact  with  persons  or  animals  affected  with  it  would 
contract  it,  but  this  is  only  analagous  to  other  contagious  dis- 
eases. Many  who  are  exposed  to  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  even 
small-pox,  do  not  take  the  disease.  They  seem  to  possess  a 
resistance  to  the  contagium,  and  it  is  in  relation  to  this  circum- 
stance that  predisposition  may  be  said  to  exist  This  predis- 
position ae  now  defined  involves  a  condition,  or  conditions,  of  the 
body  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  bacilli;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  soU  must  be  previously  prepared  for  the  growth  of 
this  germinal  seed. 

Clinical  observation  has  shown  that  any  cause  which  tends  lo 
lower  the  vital  forces  favor  the  development  of  the  bacilli 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  failure  to  produce  the  dis- 
ease in  fowls  is  the  exception;  that  the  rabbit  and  guinea  pig  are 
the  next  most  susceptible;  dogs  are  the  least,  and  in  horses  the 
disease  does  not  occur.    These  facts  are  strongly  in  favor  of  I>r. 


♦  Berliner  Klinische  "Vochenachrift,  April  10, 18*J. 
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Bn»h'e  belief,  that  the  reason  why  man  is  not  as  often  afFected  as 
the  cow  when  he  is  constantlj  consuming  her  flesh  and  milk,  and 
when  such  a  large  percentage  of  h^  race  are  affected,  is  because 
man's  temperature,  which  is  from  98.5  to  100,  is  not  favorable  to 
the  development  of  the  bacillus.  This  theory  is  also  supported 
by  the  established  fact  that  tuberculosis  so  frequently  develops 
it8(4f  immediately  after  some  febrile  disease,  whose  temperature 
ranges  from  101  to  104;  namely,  the  eruptive  fevers^  espe<;ially 
measles  (it  is  asserted  by  many  observers  that  ten  per  cent  of  the 
cases  of  measles  are  followed  by  consumption).  Whooping  cough 
is  oftenest  followed  by  this  disease.  It  also  frequently  follows 
after  an  injury  which  elevates  the  temperature;  and  we  have  had 
several  occasions  to  observe  the  rapid  development  of  miliary 
tubercles  after  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 

Dr.  Brush  also  claims  that  the  development  of  the  disease,  in 
the  domestic  animals,  is  favcM'ed  by  the  fact  that  the  tempeniture 
in  them  is  that  which  is  favorable  to  the  development  of  the 
bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  well  established  that  those  aninuils 
most  successfully  inoculated  wit±L  tubercular  virus  are  those 
whose  normal  temperature  are  the  highest. 

The  following  list  is  given  as  the  temperature  of  the  different 
domestic  animals: 

Common  fowl ' 106.7 

Sheep  and  lambs,  in  the  field 104.5—104.9 

Sheep  and  lambs,  in  the  stable. ,• 103 .5 

Babbits 108.0 

Pigs,  at  liberty   , 103.2 

Pigs,  in  sty 101.6 

Guinea  pigs    i 108.0 

Calves  and  stirk,  in  the  field  or  at  work 101.8 

Calves  and  stirk,  in  the  stable 100.9 

Cows  and  oxen,  in  the  field  or  at  work 101.8 

Cows  and  oxen,  in  the  stable 100.8 

Dogs,  liberty   101.9 

Dogs,  under  restraint 99 .3 

Horses,  at  work  or  in  the  field. .....••  100 .3 

Horses,  in  the  stable 99.2 
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id  that  the  temperature  in  perfectly  healthy  cows 
Dging  from  101.2  to  103.5  F.,  and  eay«: 
)wii  obserration  among  cowh  aud  the  experience 
9,  I  find  thut  all  the  animalH  endowed  with  hairj' 
8,  hot  without  wdl-developed  Budorific  glunds. 
lOt  eweat  readily,  do  not  maintaon  a  uniformity  of 
le  difference  between  a  qniescent  condition  and 
is  eeveral  degrees  without  affecting  the  health, 
mato  have  a  higher  range  of  temperature  tiian  the 

Symptoms, 
beginning  are  often  very  obecure.  Usually  the 
ted  for  Qiouths  before  any  tngnK^  become  noticeable, 
inion  thing  for  bntchers  to  find  tuberculosis  in 
le.  when  there  had  been  no  suspicion  at  all  that 
ed,  indeed,  their  general  appearance  being  good 

noticed  is  a  want  of  vivacity.  The  animal  is  dull 
hei-e  is  a  slight  cough,  falling  off  of  the  appetite, 
'  the  coat  and  tendenK^sw  over  the  spine.  The 
wovoked  by  taking  the  aiiiuial  into  a  colder  or 
lere  than  she  had  been  accustomed  to,  or  by 
denly  to  undergo  exertion,  or  by  pinching  the 

the  ear  over  the  chest  the  resi>iratory  murmur 
>  be  haivhcr  and  louder  in  njine  ]ilaees  than  in 
ing  in  cbai'at^r.  Striking  the  ribs  will  cause  the 
and  manifest  pain  by  a  grunt, 
lire  i«  slightly  niised  Jit  tiiiii'S,  but  is  never  very 
progress  of  the  diKease  till  nt'ar  the  dose. 
tiiges  of  the  disease  the  heart  beata  are  rather 
the  pulse  is  hard.  Tlie  ears  ai>e  hot  and  drv,  as 
at  the  hast^  of  the  hoi-ns.     Nose-bleed  Bometimi>s 

re  is  soreness  of  the  limbs,  changing  fi-om  one  to 
ig  nioi-e  or  less  lameness.     There  i«  also,  geneniUy, 

*  BuTlue  TulieniilOHlB,  page  S. 
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eoJargement  of  the  lyinphatic,^  parotid,  axillary  (armpit)  and 
inguinal  (groin)  glands,  which,  sometimes  becomes  a  very  promi- 
nent feature. 

The  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  gland  \b  considered  by  some 
almost  characteristic  of  this  disease.  Dr.  Brush,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
who  has  made  an  exhauttti\'e  study  of  this  disease  says:  *'The 
prominent  sign  of  a  suspicion  of  tuberculosis  in  the  cow  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  inguinal  gland.  Coincidently  with  the  dis- 
position of  tubercular  matt-er  in  other  locations;,  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  of  the  Ivmpathic  glands  to  become  focuses  of  infection. 
These  glands  are  usually  infected  in  groups  —  those  of  the  larynx, 
pharynx,  trachea,  lung  and  heart,  the  abdominal  and  the  inguinal. 
It  is  the  enlargement  of  this  lan^-named  gland,  which  can  be  so 
plainly  obsei'\'ed  e^en  by  a  casual  examination,  that  indicates  a 
tubercular  condition.  I  never  have  seen  a  tuberculous  cow  with- 
out an  enlarged  inguinal  ghind.  Of  course,  this  gland  may  become 
enlarged  from  other  causes;  but  just  as  we  (doctors)  feel  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  post -cervical  glands  (back  of  the  necl^)  in  a 
supposed  case  of  s^^ihilis,  so  the  enlargement  of  the  inguinal 
gland  in  the  cow  must  be  looked  for,  and  they  are  ju«t  as  strong 
a  diagnostic  indication  of  tuberculosis  in  the  bovine  race  as  the 
post-cervical  glandular  enlargement  is  of  syphilis  in  the  human 
race." 

The  milk  is  deficient  in  quality,  the  proportion  of  water  to 
solids  being  increased,  and  also  the  proportion  of  salts  to  caseine, 
fat  and  sugar  is  decreased.  The  bowels  are  usually  irregular,  and 
there  is  not  much  dis<'harge  fi*om  the  air  jiaasages,  though  exer- 
tion may  cause  a  flow  of  viscid  mucus  contiiining  flakes  of  solid 
mattt^r,  towards  the  latter  i>art  of  the  firat  stage  of  the  disease. 
In  many  cows  a  strong  sf^xual  desire  is  manifested  and  they  are 
spoken  of  as  being  "  bullers."  Tliese  signs  may  go  on  for  a  longer 
or  shoi-ter  ]K^riod,  and  sometimw  tJiey  continue  for  mouths,  but 
usually  they  become  gradually  intens^ified  and  the  disease  is  in  its 
se<'ond  stage.  As  it  proceeds  in  its  course  the  emaciation  becomes 
marked,  her  apathy  incix?4ises,  her  hair  grows  more  rough  and 
lusteriess,  her  skin  is  rough  and  dry  and  immovable,  and  she  is 
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lide-bound.     Perspiration  ^ow»  itself,  in  places  hr 

'  the  hair  and  ia  easily  excited  by  exertii>ii.     The 

irane  about  the  mouth  and  noetrils  is  of  a  pale,  yA- 

and  dropBical. 

cows  neoiiy  always  abort 

.  becomes  more  constant  anul  harsh  and  appears  to 

eeper  regioira  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  is  attend<'d 

inledon  of  vlsdd  mnoo-pomlent  matter,  which  Bome- 

ins  yellowish    white,    cheesy  looking    dakes  usually 

lor. 

ntton  becomes  labored  and  difiiciilt,  the  animal  at 

ost  gasping  for  breath. 

lontinues  to  decrease  in  quality  and  also  becoiiieis  Ifss 

over  the  riba  gives  dullness  in  some   places   iinl 
lonance  in  others, 

iltation  gives  loud  bubbling  noises,  eontetimes  dry 
inds,  mixed  with  a  hamh  blowing  like  that  caused  by 
ng  through  the  larynx,  whi(;h  imlimtes  a  dry  l>riin 

I  m«nbrane,  and  the  existence  of  patches  of  emphy- 
rent  parts  of  the  chest. 

most  frequently  attacked  are  the  anterior  portions  of 
lungs,  which  may  be  readily  auscultated  by  mmiiij; 
>  well  back  so  as  to  exiiose  the  first  ribs.  The  next 
requently  attacked  ie  the  middle  aiue  inunediiitelv 
[loulders  and  as  far  back  as  the  ninlh  and  tenth  rilix. 
'  zone  the  vesicular  murmur  in  neatly  always  heard, 
wer,  it  is  loBt 
tuous  beating  of  the  heart  conliuiies,  but  the  iiuW 

II  and  weak.  The  glanda  mentioued  above  inm-u^ 
limbs  become  affected  with  hard,  iminful  swelliiij^ 
latent  himenees.  High  fever  and  copious  sivpittin;; 
cur  at  this  stage  of  the  disease. 

symptoms  gradually  grow  more  pnmouuciHi  ontil  lb.' 
mtB  a  most  d^Iorable  condltio&  aiid  the  third  and 
■esents  itself. 
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There  is  persistent  hectic  f ever,  the  cow  stands  with  her  feel 
close  together,  her  back  i-aised  and  her  head  close  to  the  giuand. 
She  breathes  with  extreme  difficulty  and  frequently  groans  with 
expiration,  har  tongue  protrudes,  her  mouth  is  open  and  the  aDglc\s 
drawn  back,  her  eyes  are  sunken  and  sparkliui^,  slionldcir  blades 
stand  out  prominently,  some  portions  of  her  cheisc  are  contracted, 
while  others  are  protruding  from  the  excesoiye  formation  of  tuber- 
cles underneath.  Her  abdomen  is  pendulous  and  large,  and  drop- 
sical effusion  lias  taken  place  in  the  limbs  and  dewlap.  Her  skin, 
ears,  horns  and  limbs  are  cold  and  clammy.  Her  temperature 
rises  from  100  degrees  to  105  degrees  F.  The  passages  are  blacky 
loose  and  offensive,  alternating  with  constipation.  The  rumen  is 
impacted,  which  may  be  felt  in  the  left  flank. 

Upon  auscultation  pretty  much  all  the  rales  will  be  h^ard; 
namely,  sibilant,  large  and  small  mucous,  gurgling,  cavernous  and 
amphoric,  besides  wheezing  and  grating  sounds. 

Barely  ulceration  of  the  joints  and  glands  from  softening  of  the 
swollen  texture  takes  place. 

In  the  latter  stage  broncho  and  lobular  pneumonia  supervene. 
l*leurisy  is  sometimes  caused  by  perforation  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane covering  the  lung  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  tuber* 
cular  mass,  and  produces  a  fatal  termination. 

Occasionally  the  bronchial  glands  become  so  enlarged  as  to 
cause  strangulation  by  pressure  upon  the  trachea. 

The  above  describes  the  disease  when  it  predomimttes  fai  the 
lungs  and  their  appendages.  There  are  cases  when  the  disease 
is  situated  only  in  the  alimentary  tract,  more  especially  the 
lower  part  of  the  intestines,  giving  rise  to  chronic  diforhoea, 
which  produces  death  sooner  or  later  by  exhaustion  or  peritonitis 
from  perforation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  disease  may 
invade  and  destroy  kidneys  and  liver  before  it  does  the  lungs,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  a  modification  of  the  symptoms. 

While  these  are  the  manifestations  in  the  majority  of  casts  of 
tuberculosis,  there  are  some  striking  exceptions.  The  disease 
sometimes,  from  beginning  to  end,  presents  no  features  which 
would  indicate  that  anything  serious  was  going  on  in  the  animal. 
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Dr.  Brash  says  in  this  cx)nnectioii :  "Tuberculosis  is  emphati- 
cally a  bovine  disease;  this  race  can  be  tubei'cular  from  birth  to 
old  age  and  yet  not  die  from  this  disease,  ^t  is  only  when  the 
surroundings^  lack  of  care  and  other  bad  liygi^nic  conditions 
lower  the  resistance  that  caseation  of  the  tub^^rcilar  :nass  lakes 
place,  and  the  animal  dies  fi'om  sepsis  (blood  poisoning)." 

Then,  again,  occasionally,  after  unequivocal  symptoms  have  pre- 
sented themselves,  they  subside  and  are  lost  slight  of  until  the 
sudden  death  of  the  animal  calls  them  to  mind  again.  A  few 
years  ago  we  were  called  to  see  the  carcass  of  a  blooded  cow, 
whom  the  owner  had  purchased  at  a  high  pric/i  dUd  who  had 
been  a  breeder  of  fancy  cattle  foi*  years  and  so  n«)t  easily  deceived, 
that  had  died  suddenly,  without  having  given  any  indication  that 
she  was  far  advanced  in  pulmonarj^  tuberculosis,  of  which  she 
evidently  died.  It  wjis  remembercni,  however,  when  the  nature 
of  the  disease  was  made  known  to  the  owner  that  several  jeara 
previous,  when  he  had  owned  this  animal  (he  had  sold  her  and 
re-bought),  that  she  had  had  some  sickness  which  iiad  emaci- 
ated her. 

Infectiousness  of  milk. 

When  we  consider  that  one-seventh  of  the  humaai  race  die  of 
tuberculosis,  and  that  it  is  asserted  by  the  most  T*eliable  investigat 
ors  that  it  can  be  communicated  through  milk,  and  as  that  article 
is  so  generally  consumed  in  its  raw  state,  this  subject  becomes  of 
intense  interest.  Centuries  ago  it  was  strongly  suspected  by 
close  observers  that  tuberculosis  was  a  contagious  disease.  It 
then  became  doubtful  and  was  declared  by  rht»  medi<*al  pro- 
fession that  it  waB  not  contagious.  However,  after  a  time  clini- 
cal knowledge  began  to  create  suspicion  again  in  the  minds 
of  close  obser\'ers  which  grew  in  strc^ngth  up  to  1856,  when 
E.  Buhl*  put  forth  his  view  to  tlie  eifect  that  miliary  tuber- 
culosis waa  an  infective  disease  due  to  a  speciiic  virus  which 
he  considered  to  be  the  cheesy  material  resulting  from  previou^ 
inflammation.  The  primary  inflanmiation  might  be  of  any 
nature  whatever  producing  cheesy   formations.     Hut  the  first 


*  Lungeneutzueodung,  Tuberkulose  und  Bchwindsucht,  1872,  ilL 
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experimental  knowledge  of  any  great  importance  was  that  of 
Villerains§  in  18(55  of  inosculating  animals  with  tuberculous 
matter.  This  was  successful  and  has  been  ivpeated  by  many 
others.  At  about  the  same  time  it  was  demonstratt^  thai  the 
tuberculosis  of  cows,  called  by  the  Germans  perlsucht,  was 
identical  with  the  same  disease  in  man.  This  was  also  demon- 
strated experimentally.  We,  in  the  first  annual  report  of  ttie 
New  York  State  Dairy  Commission,  gave  abstract's  of  these  early 
experiments  in  this  relation.  The  disease  could  be  produced 
from  any  part  of  the  tubenuilous  matter,  such  as  the  cheesy  pro- 
ducts, etc.  Klebft,  in' 1877,  stated  that  he  had  discovered  tJie 
genn,  micrococci,  which  produced  tubercules  when  injected  into 
animals.  St^veral  others,  Rchueller,  Aufrecht,  Gerlach,  confirmed 
the  statement  of  Klebs,  but  it  was  not  until  1882  when  Koch  dis- 
covered the  true  infectious  mat^erial,  namely,  bacilJu.4  tuberculosis. 

The  scientific  world  has  accepted  the  doctrine  of  Koch,  namely, 
that  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  the  specific  cause  of  tuberculosis,  and 
without  it  there  is  no  such  disease. 

The  methods  by  which  the  disease  is  spread,  by  which  the  vims 
is  carried  from  person  to  person,  are  through  the  excreta,  more 
especially  the  sputum,  from  persons  affected  by  the  disease. 
These  sources  of  infection  have  long  been  recognized,  but  prox)a- 
gation  arising  from  the  ingestion  of  f<H)<l  material,  especially  the 
milk  and  fiesh  of  cattle,  iis  of  recent  date.  Gerlach  was  one  of 
the  first  to  experiment  in  producing  the  disease  from  milk,  and 
it  was  generally  acce]>ted,  up  to  within  a  year  or  two,  that  unless 
the  cow's  udder  was  diseased,  there  was  no  danger  of  Infection 
from  Tier  milk.  Koch,  himself,  says  in  relation  to  this:*  "Since 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  begins  in  the 
lungs,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  infection  in  all  these  oases 
has  taken  place  in  the  manner  just  suggested  by  the  inhalation 
of  phthisic  sputum  dritnl  and  made  into  dust  The  second 
principal  source  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  viz.,  tuberculosis  of  the 
domestic  animals,  appears  not  to  have  anything  like  the  import- 
ance of  the  phthisic  sputum.    The  animal,  as  is  well  known,  pro- 

%  Etudes  fiur  la  Tul>ereuloae,  Paris,  1868,  528. 

*  Quoted  by  Ernst  in  the  Tranaactionii  of  the  Asaoclatlon  of  American  Physicians,  volume  4| 
pace  968. 
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duoes  no  sputum,  so  that  during  their  life  no  tubercle  badUi  get 
from  them  Into  the  outer  world  by  means  of  the  respiratory 
passages.  Also,  in  the  excrement  of  tuberculous  animals,  the 
bacilli  appear  to  be  only  exceptionally  present  On  the  contrary. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  milk  of  tuberculous  animals  can  cause 
infection. 

"  With  the  exception  of  this  one  way,  therefore  (i  e.,  through 
milk),  the  tuberculous  virus  can  only  have  effect  after  the  death 
of  the  animal,  and  can  only  cause  infection  by  the  eating  of  the 
meat  The  same  can  hold  for  the  milk  of  cows  suffering  from 
*  perlsucht'  Before  all  things,  if  infection  is  to  take  place,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  milk  contain  tubercle  bacilli;  but  this  appears 
to  be  the  case  only  when  the  milk  glands  themselv^es  are  affected 
with  the  disease.  This  explains  at  once  the  contradictions  in 
the  statements  of  the  various  authors,  who  have  made  feeding 
experiments  with  the  milk  from  cows  suffering  from  *  perlsucht' 
If  infection  from  tuberculous  animals  does  not  appear  to  be 
frequent,  it  must  by  no  means  be  underrated." 

This  statement  of  Koch's  has  been  shown  to  be  erroui^us  as 
there  has  been  numerous  cases,  even  before  Koch  wrote  this,  of 
convincing  proof  that  the  disease  had  been  produced  from  the 
milk  of  cows  whose  udders  were  free  from  any  apparent  disi^si\ 

The  following  is  taken  from  Ernst,  bearing  on  this  point :  * 
"  The  gentleman  writing  it  (the  letter)  is  a  veterinarian  in  pmctice 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the  observations  were  made  and  the 
advice  given  more  than  ten  years  ago.  That  portion  of  his  letter 
bearing  ujwn  the  subject  in  hand  is  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  W.,  June  15,  1878,  called  me  to  see  a  white  and  red  cow. 
Coughs,  and  was  short  of  breath  and  wheezes;  pulse,  60;  re.spi ra- 
tion, 14,  and  heavy  at  the  flanks;  temperature,  104.  Diminished 
resonance  of  right  lung,  but  increase  in  part  of  same. 

^  The  veterinarian  pronounced  the  case  one  of  tuberculosis  and 
advised  that  the  cow  be  destroyed.  She  was  not  destroyed  and 
the  family  continued  to  use  her  milk  as  long  a;s  she  yielded  any, 
which  was  up  to  within  three  weeks  of  her  death. 

"  The  doctor  examined  her,  from  time  to  time  from  June  15, 
1878,  to  May  30,  1879,  when  she  died. 


*  Trans.  Ajst.  Amer.  Pby.,  Vol.  4,  p.  964. 
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"Post  mortem  examination  showed  the  various  internal  organs 
to  be  infiltrated  with  tubercles,  and,  also,  a  deposit  of  tabercles 
in  the  udder. 

"  In  the  following,  August  a  baby  of  the  family  was  taken  sick 
and  died  of  a  tubercular  affection. 

**  In  1881  another  child,  3  years  old,  died  from  the  same  cause; 
and  in  1886  another  died  of  consumption,  9  years  old,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  three  years. 

"  So  far  as  known  the  family  on  both  sides  have  never  before 
had  any  trouble  of  the  kind,  and  the  parents  were  both  rugged 
and  healthy  people,  and  so  were  the  grandparents,  one  now  bein^ 
alive  and  68  years  old,  and  the  other  died  at  78." 

Prevalency  of  the  Disease. 

The  lack  of  reliable  statistics  makes  it  impossible  to  arrive  at 
anything  like  accuracy  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  this 
disease  exists;  but  the  .reports  from  various  parts  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, such  as  Italy,  Holland,  Germany,  Prance,  Mexico^  England, 
etc,  makie  it  certain  that  it  prevails  to  a  great  extent  It  is 
asserted  that  one^sixth  of  the  milch  cows  in  this  Btate  are  tuber- 
culous. This  assertion  is  no  doubt  true  in  the  main,  but  nhould 
be  made  only  with  this  important  modification;  that  while  the 
cows  in  and  near  large  cities  are  affected  in  a  much  higher  lutio  — 
even  above  fifty  per  cent  in  some  —  yet  our  obsei'vations  leaii  us 
to  believe  that  in  the  country  districts  where  the  great  majority  of 
dairy  cows  are  kept,  nothing  like  this  i^tio  exists. 

There  are  however  occasional  exceptions  to  this  latter  «?tate- 
ment,  as  the  following  will  show:  During  this  summer  (1891)  we 
were  sent  into  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  New  York  State  \o 
examine  a  herd  of  cows  aUeged  to  be  infected  with  tuberculosis. 
The  herd  consisted  of  twenty-one  cows  (natives)  and  eleven  were 
found  to  be  tuberculous,  three  were  in  an  advanced  stage  and  the 
rest  in  the  initiatory,  but  all  presenting  unequivocal  signs  of  the 
disease. 

In  this  case  the  disease  had  been  introduced  into  the  previously 

healthy  herd  by  a  bull  which  had  been  imported  from  England  a 

few  years  bef(M*e. 
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The  Bemedy. 

This  aspect  of  the  subject  presents  more  difficulties  than  any 
other.  The  most  rapid  and  effective  remedy  would  be  the  imm«** 
diate  destniction  of  all  tuberculous  animals^  and  the  isolation 
and  non-usage  of  all  those  showing  a  sti\>ng  tendency.  But  this 
would  throw  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  the  dairj-^man  unless  lie 
was  fully  compensated,  in  which  case  the  burden  would  be  tranij- 
ferred  to  the  government.    But  more  of  this  later  on. 

We  believe  that  this  disease  cau  be  wiped  out,  in  a  much  less 
rapid  way  to  be  sure,  but  as  effectually,  by  removing  the  promi- 
nent factors  in  the  causation.  In  the  first  place,  cai"e  should  be 
taken  not  to  intixniuce  the  disease  through  the  agency  of  the  bull. 
See  that  the  cow  is  healthy  at  the  time  of  her  introduction  into 
the  herd;  then,  as  soon  as  the  first  sign  of  the  disease  appears, 
isolate  her,  disinfect  her  stall  and  all  her  surroundings.* 

As  to  cui'ative  means,  much  has  been  said  and  done  within  tht» 
last  few  years,  especially  the  last  two.  Many  methods  have  been 
brought  forward,  each  promising  much  in  the  hands  of  its  dis- 
coverer, but  none  so  far  have  fulfilled  the  great  "desideratum." 
The  following  are  some  of  the  very  recent  methods  and  their 
present  status: 

The  Bergeon  Method. —  Dr.  Bergeon,  of  Lyons,  introduced  the 
process  of  injecting  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  inter- 
mixed with  a  small  percentage  of  pure  sulphuretted  hydrocjen 
gas  (accom]>anied  by  passing  the  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a 
bottle  containing  Eaux  Bonnes,  a  sulphur  water  in  tJie  Pyrenees) 
into  the  intestines.  This  gas  is  rapidly  taken  into  the  system 
through  the  intestinal  veins,  and  passing  through  the  lungs  is 
exhaled  through  the  breath.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  can  be  detect<*d  in  the  expired  air  in  two 
or  three  minutes  after  the  inj(H;tion. 

The  abdomen  is  greatly  distended  by  the  gas  but  no  harm  or 
discomfort  is  felt  exc<^pt  the  gases  contain  impurities,  or  atmos- 
pheric air  is  allowed  to  enter. 

Dr.  Bergeon  says,  after  the  treatment  of  200  cases  of  phthisis  in 

*  Since  writiiif?  the  abovt>.  our  experience  has  tausrht  ur  that  in  tho  prenent  state  of  knowledge 
of  the  ordinary  dairyman  renrardlng  this  subject,  nothing  short  of  paying  for  and  destroying  tlie 
diseased  animals  would  be  effective. 
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homan  beingis:  "Early  phthisis,  even  in  general  acnte  phthisis 
(a  form  of  the  disease  nearly  always  fatiil),  in  two  or  three  weeks 
there  is  generally  an  arrest,  and  in  a  few  months  a  cure.  Even  in 
advanced,  inculpable  phthiHis,  great  amelioration  is  obtained.  The 
pulse  is  lower,  the  temperature  falls,  the  night  sweats  o^^ase,  the 
appetite  returns,  the  expectoration  rapidly  diminishes,  losing  its 
purulent  character,  and  the  cough  becomes  less  harassing  and 
frequent.  The  ameliora>tion  is  also  rapidly  obtained  in  advanced 
laryngeal  phthisis,  when  all  local  or  constitutional  treatment  has 
failed  to  give  ease,  or  to  arrest  the  ulcerative  process." 

•Others  have  reported  cures  by  this  method,  even  in  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Bergeon  does  not  claim  that  the  benefits  of  his  method 
are  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  but  A.  B.  Griffith, 
Ph.  D.,§  shows  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  be  a  powerful  germicide. 
He  prepared  the  gas  in  the  same  manner  as  Bergeon,  then 
allowed  it  to  pass  into  a  pure  cultivati<m  of  bacillus  tuberculosis. 
After  all  the  gases  had  passed  thr-ough  the  cultivation,  the  tap 
was  turned  off.  Ten  tubes  c-ontaining  sterilized  blood  serum  were 
inoculated  with  the  growths  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  gases.  The  tubes  so  inoculat-ed  were  subsequently 
placed  in  the  incubator  at  a  temperature  of  87  degrees  O.  After 
forty  days  incubation,  no  signs  of  any  gi*owths  made  their  appear- 
ance in  any  of  the  tubes.  These  exptTiments  were  ivpeated  a 
second  time  with  similar  results. 

This  experimenter  destroyed  the  virulence  of  sputa  from  con- 
sumptive patients,  by  passing  the  gas  through  them,  and  finally 

« 

states:  "  From  the  above  experiments  thi^r-e  is  every  reason  to  3on- 
clude  that  Bergeon's  gaseous  enemata  destroys  bacillus  tubercu- 
losis and  its  spores." 

Bergeon's  method  has  Ix^n  applied  to  diflferent  animals  but 
whether  to  bovine  species  or  not  we  have  no  knowledge. 

Dr.  Kolischer,  of  Vienna,  proposed  treating  phthisis  by  pro- 
ducing artificial  calcination,  by  means  of  hypodermic  injection 
of  calcium  phosphoricum. 

This  treatment  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  tubercles  sometimes 

*Dr.  McLaughlin,  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
{f  Beaearuhes  on  Micro-Organism,  etc.,  1801,  p.  804. 
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undergo  calcareooB  degeneration,  and  the  calcined  tubercle 
remains  as  an  inert  foreign  substance.  It  is  claimed  that  everj 
experiment  turned  out  successfully.  Griffith  says  of  this: 
"Kolischer's  method  is  of  value,  and,  in  certain  stages  of  the 
disease,  ought  to  be  tested  by  medical  authoritieB." 

Dr.  Ball*  claims  cures  from  the  injection  of  eucalyptus  oil, 
hypodermicaUy,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  bacillL 

Weigert's  method  is  to  cause  the  patient  to  breathe  hot,  dry 
air  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  tubercle  bacUlL  This  was 
used  extensively  abroad  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but,  while  the 
symptoms  were  relieved  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  no  satis- 
factory results  were  obtained.  This  treatment  was  based  upon 
the  fact  that  tubercle  bacilli  grow  only  in  temperatures  of  eighty- 
six  degrees  to  105.8  degrees  F.  Hence  it  was  stated  by  Griffith 
that  "it  is  possible  that,  in  Weigert's  treatment,  the  microbes, 
if  not  actually  destroyed,  became  inactive."  Within  the  past 
year  this  method  has  been  advocated  by  Krull,  and  others,  and 
finally  condemned. 

Griffith's  method  consists  of  injecting  natural  salicylic  acid 
under  the  akin.  From  five  to  twenty  minutes  of  a  warm  saturated 
solution  of  the  acid  should  be  injected,  if  possible,  twice  a  day, 
though  the  number  of  injections  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
physician. 

Dr.  Griffith§  says:  "Natural  salicylic  acid  has  no  detrimental 
action  on  the  blood  and  tissues,  and  appears  to  be  curative  of  local 
lesions.  It  certainly  arrests  the  development  of  the  microbes, 
and  ultimately  destroys  them. 

"  During  the  salicylic  acid  treartmient  the  night  sweats  disappear, 
the  breathing  gradually  becomes  less  labored,  the  appetite  returns, 
and  the  sputum  becomes  thinner  and  thinner,  and  ultimately  dis- 
appears. The  body-weight  increases  as  well  as  the  measurement 
of  the  chest." 

He  reports  the  amelioration  by  this  treatment  of  a  case  of  long 
standing,  in  reference  to  which  he  says:  "In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Bnodgrass,    the   author    coimtantly   reported    the   microscopical 


*  Bulletin  de  V  Acadetnie  de  medicine,  1887. 
IMicro-OrganiBma,  p.  818. 
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appearance  of  specimens  of  spnta  received  from  him,  and  it  was 
surprising  to  note,  from  time  to  time,  the  decreasing  number  of 
bacilli  present.  Not  only  do  the  bacilli  decrease,  but  also  the 
quantity  of  cellulose  in  the  sputum,  showing  the  imactivity  of  the 
bacilli  present.  In  fact,  their  pathological  power  appears  to  be 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  cellulose  found  in  the  sputum." 

He  also  relates  the  results  of  the  treatment  obtained  by  two 
other  physicians,  who  report  cures  of  well-established  cases,  and 
decided  improvement  in  well-advanced  cases. 

Dr.  Griffith  insists  upon  the  hypodermic  use  of  this  drug,  and, 
also,  the  use  of  the  natural  salicylic  acid;  that  is,  that  obtained 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Salicylic  acid  has  long  been  known  to  be  a  powerful  germicide, 
and  if  it  can  be  tolerated  by  the  system,  as  Dr.  Griffith  asserts, 
we  would  expect  some  striking  results  from  its  use.  But  in  two 
cases  which  we  faithfully  treated  by  this  method,  we  obtained 
indifferent  results. 

Creosote  has  been  used  by  Sommerbrodt,  who  claims  that  the 
disease,  in  the  initial  stage,  can  be  cured  by  creosote,  and  gi*eatly 
relieved  in  the  later  stages.  But  it  was  not  until  very  recently 
that  a  "new  discovery"  of  its  virtues  was  brought  out*  by 
Germain  See,  Paris,  which  causes  the  patient's  body,  except  the 
head,  to  be  placed  in  a  chamber.  This  portion  of  the  body  is 
covered  with  bandages  saturated  with  a  solution  of  creosote,  and 
a  pressure  of  an  atmosphere  and  a  half  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  absorption;  favorable  results  are 
claimed. 

"  Koch's  lymph  "  has  created  a  greater  interest  and  hope  in  the 
minds  of  the  populace  than  any  other  discovery  in  the  domain  of 
medicine  within  the  last  century. 

In  1890  this  discovery  was  made  known  in  a  paper  read  by 
Koch  at  the  first  general  session  of  the  tenth  international  con- 
gress, at  Berlin,  August  4,  1890.  He  briefly  reviewed  the 
endeavora  which  had  been  made  to  cure  this  disease  and  stated 
that  the  previous  failures  were  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been 


«  Medical.Becord,  May  8, 1891,  p.  519. 
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aimed  at  the  disease  instead  of  the  cause;  consequently  they  had 
been  found  to  be  illusive. 

He  found,  in  his  experiments,  that  many  substances,  such  as 
ethereal  oils,  aromati<*  (•omjK)und8,  coal  tar  products,  mercurial 
yaiK)r,  and,  espei-ially,  ('yanide-of-|;old  compounds,  would  arrest 
the  f^rowth  of  tubtn'cle  bacilli  in  a  test  tube,  when  used  in  very 
minute  quiintities,  as  little  i\»  .000002  parts;  but  all  of  which 
p^o^ed  inert  when  tried  on  tuberculous  animals.  The  substance 
which  he  discovered,  and  claimed  proved  to  be  efficacious,  is  known 
as  Koch's  lymph.  It  is  an  extra irt  ma-de  from  the  culture  fluid 
in  which  the  bacilli  are  grown.     Koch  describes  it  as  follows:* 

**  The  r(»medy  is  a  brownish,  transparent  liquid,  which  does  not 
require  spc^cial  care  to  prevent  dc»composition.  For  use,  this 
fluid  must  be  more  qr  less  diluted,  and  the  dilutions  are  liable  to 
undergo  decompositiim  if  prepared  with  distilled  water.  As 
bacteiial  growths  soon  develop  in  them  they  become  turbid,  and 
are  then  unfit  for  use. 

"  To  prevent  this,  the  diluted  liquid  must  be  sterilizeii  by  heat 
and  preserved  under  a  cotton-wool  stopper,  or,  more  conveniently, 
prepaivd  with  a  one-half  jH^r  cen^    solution  of  phenol. 

"  It  would  stH^m,  however,  that  the  etfect  is  weakened  both  by 
frecpient  heating  and  by  mixture  with  phenol  solution,  and  I  have, 
theix^fore,  always  nuide  use  of  a  freshly  prepared  solution.  Intro- 
duced into  the  stomach,  the  remedy  has  no  effect.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  reliable  effect  it  must  be  injected  subcutaneously,  and  for 
this  purjM)8e  we  have  exclusively  used  the  small  syringe  suggested 
by  me  for  bactenological  work.  It  is  furnished  with  a  small  India 
rnbbi»r  ball,  and  has  no  ])iston.  This  syringe  can  easily  be  kept 
ast»ptic  by  the  use  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  to  this  we  attribute 
the  fact  that  not  a  single  abscess  has  be(»n  observed  in  th«*  course 
of  more  than  a  thousand  subcutaneous  injections. 

"  The  place  chosi^n  for  the  injection,  after  sevei'al  trials  of  other 
places,  was  the  skin  of  the  back  between  the  shoulder-blades  and 
the  lumbar  region,  because  ht»re  the  injection  led  to  the  least  local 
n»action  —  generally  ncme  at  all — and  was  almost  painless.  A« 
regaixls  the  effect  of  the  remedy  on  the  human  patient,  it  was  dear 


«Sajou8,  Vol.  1,  p.  A-14. 
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from  the 'beginning  of  the  research  that  in  one  very  imiwrtant 
particular  the  human  being  I'eacts  to  the  remedy  differently  from 
the  animal  generally  used  in  experiments,  namely,  the  guinea-pig, 
a  new  proof  for  the  experimenter  of  the  all-important  law  that 
experiment  on  animals  is  not  conclusive,  for  the  human  patient 
proved  extraordinarily  more  sensitive  than  the  guinea-pig.  As 
regards  the  effect  of  the  remedy,  a  healthy  guinea-pig  will  bear  a 
subcutaneous  injection  of  two  cubic  centimetres  (321-2  minims), 
and  even  more,  of  the  liquid  without  being  sensibly  affected,  but, 
in  the  case  of  a  fidl-grown,  healthy  man,  0.25  cubic  centimetres 
(4  minims)  suflflces  to  produce  an  intense  effect.  Calculated  by  the 
body-weight,  one-fifteen  thousandth  part  of  the  quantity  which  has 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  guinea-pig  acts  powerfully  on  the 
human  being. 

*'The  symptoms  arising  from  an  injei^tion  of  0.25  cubici  centi- 
metres (4  minims),  T  have  obseiTed  after  an  injection  made  in  my 
own  upper  arm.  They  were  brietly  as  follows:  Three  to  four 
hours  after  the  injection  there  came  on  pain  in  the  limbs,  fatigue, 
inclination  to  cough,  difliculty  of  breathing,  which  sptH^dily 
increased  in  the  fifth  hour,  and  were  unusually  violent.  A  chill 
followed,  which  lasted  almost  an  hour.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  nausea,  vomiting  and  a  rise  of  body  temperature  to  30.G 
degrees  C.  (103.2  degrees  F.) 

"After  twelve  houra  all  these  symptoms  abated,  the  temperature 
fell,  and  on  the  next  day  it  was  nonnal.  A  feeling  of  fatigue  and 
pain  in  the  limbs  continued  for  a  few  days,  and  for  exactly  the 
same  period  of  time  the  site  of  injection  remained  slightly  painful 
and  red.  The  smallest  quantity  of  the  remedy  whic^h  will  affect 
the  healthy  human  being  is  about  0.01  cubic  centimetre  (one-sixth 
grain),  equal  to  one  cubic  centimetre  (16  1-4  minims)  of  the  one- 
hundredth  dilution.  As  ha«  been  proved  by  numerous  experi- 
ments, when  this  dose  is  used,  reaction  in  most  people  shows 
itself  by  slight  pains  in  the  limbs  and  transient  fatigue.  A  few 
showed  a  rise  of  temperature  to  about  38  degrees  C.  (100,1  F.). 

"Although  the  effect  of  the  remedy  in  equal  doses  is  very 
different  in  animals  and  in  human  beings,  if  calculated  by  body- 

c 

weight,  in  some  other  respects  there  is  much  Bimilarity  in  the 
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flvinptoms  produced,  the  most  important  of  these  resemblanoee 
being  the  specific  action  of  the  remedy  on  the  tnbercnloiis  process, 
the  Tarieties  of  which  I  will  not  here  describe.  I  will  make  no 
further  reference  to  its  effect  on  animals,  but  I  will  at  once  turn 
to  its  extraordinary  action  on  tuberculosis  in  human  beings.  The 
healthy  human  being  reacts  either  not  at  all  or  scarcely  at  ali 
as  we  have  seen,  when  0.01  cubic  centimetre  (one  sixth  lainimum) 
is  used.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  patients  suffering 
from  diseases  other  than  tuberculosis,  as  repeated  experiments 
have  proved;  but  the  case  is  very  different  when  the  disease  is 
tuberculosis. 

^'A  dose  of  0.01  cubic  centimetre  (one-sixth  minim}  injected 
subcutaneously  into  tuberculosis  patients,  causes  a  severe  general 
reaction  as  well  as  the  local  one." 

Xmnerous  ciin^s  r>f  incipient  cases  W(»re  reiM)i'ted  by  Korh,  and 
others  have  reported  like  results.  Many,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
repoii/cd  failures,  some  obtaining  even  evil  Jesuits.  But  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  remedy  itself.  In  all  these  experimentations 
animals  were  first  usihI,  but  we  have  no  records  at  our  command 
of  expennients  upon  the  bovine  raci*,  with  tht*se  remedies;  we  fear, 
however,  but  that  little  has  been  done  in  this  line  on  c^ittle. 

While  there  is  a  rebound  from  the  great  expectancy  at  lirrt 
entertained  from  Kocli's  discovery,  still  tht^e  is  hope  in  the  mind 
of  the  medical  pi-ofessiim  that  it  will  yet  fully  gi'atify  the  expec- 
tation. Thus- it  is  seen  that  at  present  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  curative  measures.  Much,  however,  can  be  obtained  from 
preventive  measures. 

There  has  been  a  series  of  exptTiments  lately  carric'd  on  by 
Grancher  and  Martin*  for  the  x>^rpose  of  creating  a  iiower  of 
resistance  against  the  gwwth  of  tuberculosis  bacilli  in  ihe  body 
by  inoculating  with  a  tuber*cular  culture,  prepan^  from  tiibercnlar 
material  taken  from  the  body  of  animals  which  have  died  of  the 
disease. 

These  cultures  were  diluted  to  different  degrees  and  injected  at 
intervals  into  the  veins  of  healthy  rabbits,  beginning  with  the 


*  London  Lancet,  August  18, 1890. 
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weakest  dilution  and  aiding  with  the  most  vinilont  (in  a  8i)uflar 
manner  to  Pasteur's  method  of  inoculation  a&:ainst  hydrophobia, 
and  Dr.  WiIlen'B§  method,  which  he  claims  has  proved  eflBca- 
cious  against  pleui^o-pneumonia).  * "  It  was  found  that  after 
a  time  the  animals  developed  a  power  of  resistance  which 
varied  amongst  different  ones,  but  in  most  was  of  a  kind  to 
repel  fatal  infection  from  a  vims  so  lethal  tbat  fresh  ani- 
mals inoculated  with  it  succumbed  in  a  short  time  to  what 
Wiis  proved,  post-mortem,  to  be  tuberculosis.  For  instance, 
seven  rabbits  were  inoculated  on  December  31,  1881),  with  an 
extremely  virulent  preparation.  Of  these  one  had  not  unilergone 
any  pi-evious  inoculation  with  the  attenuated  virus,  uLd  it  died 
twenty-three  days  afterward  of  the  communicated  disease;  five  of 
those  which  had  been  subjected  to,  and  thus  protected  t^Vy  ante- 
rior inoculation,  lived  126, 176, 176, 184  and  189  days,  respectiA^-Jy. 
As  to  the  sixth,  it  is  even  now  living,  229  days  after  the  operation. 
In  conclusion,  Grancher  and  Martin  claim  to  have  proved  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  possible  by  inoculation  to  dvoke  in  the  animal 
economy  a  prolonged  resistance  to  the  most  rapid  and  fatal  form 
of  communicated  tuberculosis,  and  on  the  other  to  confer  against 
infection  by  this  disease  an  immunity,  the  duration  of  which, 
however,  remains  to  be  determined. 

"They  add  that  the  reriults  obtained  by  Koch,  on  guinea-pigs, 
having  been  achieved  by  methods  somewhat  different,  give  ground 
for  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  liave  at 
our  disposal  more  than  one  way  of  effectually  combating  the 
tubercular  bacillus." 

The  long  habit  of  breeding  in-and-in,  which  is  believed  by 
Doctor  Brush,  and  others,  to  be  the  most  active  cause  in  keeping 
up  the  prevalency  of  the  disease,  should  be  stopped  at  once,  and 
the  healthiest  and  most  robust  of  our  present  breeds  crossed 
with  those  animals  of  known  immunity  from  the  disease,  and 
untQ  breeders  do  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  more  essential  to 
breed  for  health  than  for  large  quantities  of  milk  we  will  not  be 
on  the  sure  road  to  get  rid  of  this  fell  scourge.     1  im  in  such 


8  See  Willen's  conclusions,  given  by  Wm.  vv  illiarns.    Principles  and   Practice  of  Veterinary 
HedicinA.    1888.    Page  189. 
*SaJou8,  p.  A25. 
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I>erfect  accord  with  Doctor  Brufili  in  this  matter  that  I  quote  him 
again.  After  showing  that  cattle,  existing  in  varioas  x-arte  of  the 
world,  which  are  not  bred  with  close  consanguinity,  are  not 
tuberculous,  he  sums  up  as  follows: 

*  "  I  am  very  firm  in  my  conviction  that  cattle  can  be  bred  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  will  be  neither  scrofulous  nor  tuber- 
culous, and  in  these  respects  not  dangerous  to  the  human  race. 
After  due  deliberation  and  serious  study,  ooth  as  a  physician 
and  as  a  cattle  breeder,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
blessings  conferred  upon  us  by  the  bovine  w4be  far  outweigh 
the  burden  of  the  disease  which  they  have  entailed  on  us.  When 
I  read  of  countries  that  have  no  tuberculous  food-producers,  and 
consequently  enjoying  a  total  immunity  from  this  diseaive,  1 
remember  at  the  same  time  that  they  suffer  from  still  more 
grievous  afflictions,  both  from  the  lack  of  tlve  food  fumislied 
us  and  from  the  presence  of  disease  in  some  form  derived  from 
their  own  cattle. 

"  If  it  were  impossible  to  improve  our  domestic  cattle,  in  regard 
to  their  own  and  our  health,  I  should,  I  repeat^  be  in  favor  of 
letting  the  matter  rest  as  it  is.  Deeming  it,  however,  quite  ]>os- 
sible  to  breed  our  animals  without  anv  scrofulous  taint,  and,  in 
lieu  of  the  burden  of  disease,  assume  the  burden  of  a  heiivier 
financial  expense,  I  earnestly  urge  a  reform. 

"The  foremost  cattle  breeders  have  aimed  at  producinj^r  an 
artificial  animal,  capable,  when  bred  for  beef,  of  early  maturity 
and  early  fecundity,  and,  when  bred  for  tlie  dairy,  all  otiier  c:on- 
siderations  were  made  subsidiary  to  an  abundant  flow  of  milk.  It 
would  appear  to  the.se  men  abject  foolishness  to  breed  an  animal 
for  strength,  health  and  robustness  with  a  smaller  yield  of  milk. 
Tliey  would  not  deem  it  an  improvement  to  breed  an  animal  iliat 
did  not  mature  early,  and  whose  dam  would  not  produce  a  calf 
till  she  was  three  years  old.  But  only  by  this  method  can  wt^ 
stamp  out  tuberculosis  in  our  beef  and  dairy  animals,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  legislative  action  will  be  necessaiy  to  keep  the 
breeders  in  this  line,  for  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the 
world  to  ui>set  a  recognized  commercial  system. 
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"Thus  the  question  is  focused:  'Are  we  willing  to  pay  more  for 
beef  and  dairy  products,  and  throw  off  the  inciimbrrince  of  dis- 
ease, or  let  the  matter  remain  as  it  is  —  an  abundant  nnpply  of 
cheap  milk  and  cheap  beef?'^ 

Then  while  we  are  endeavoring  to  create  a  healthy  stoc^k  we 
must  not  neglect  the  means  of  preventing  the  development  of  the 
disease  in  those  animals  now  free  from  it.  As  ha.s  been  intimated 
in  treating  of  the  causation,  the  disease  may  be  avoided,  <?ven  in 
those  which  are  strongly  predisposed,  by  a  careful  attention  to 
their  hygienic  care,  and,  also,  it  was  stated  that  the  predisposition 
might  be  acquired  in  cattle  with  no  original  tendency  by  inatten- 
tion to  hygiene. 

The  practice  of  exposing  highly  sensitive  cow^  (made  so  by 
breeding)  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  cold  especially,  is  as  injurious, 
in  our  opinion,  as  shutting  them  up  into  poorly -ventilated  rooms; 
both  of  which  practices  have  come  under  our  notice,  more  often 
by  far,  the  former. 

The  practice  of  keeping  milch  cows  in  bams  and  outhouses  in 
hiT'ge  (nties  should  be  guarded  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  for  here 
it  is  that  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  developing  the  disease 
in  the  animal  exist.  This  is  usually  done  in  the  lower  and  most 
unsanitary  parts  of  the  city,  where  the  drainage  is  poor,  at  best, 
and  by  people  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  health. 

Cows  should  have  plenty  of  good  air  and  sunlight  and  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  exercise.  They  should  be  fed  nothing  but  vvholo- 
some  food  and  not  overfed.  They  should  not  be  milked  ^stefulily 
for  long  periods,  neither  should  they  be  made  to  bear  yoimg  too 
frequently  nor  kept  for  milking  till  they  become  enfeebled  from 
age. '  As  soon  as  a  cow  begins  to  show  a  weakness  of  health  she* 
should  be  allowed  to  "  dry -up." 

It  has  been  shown  beyond  serious  doubt  that  tuberculosis  is  a 
contagious  disease  and  ought  to  be  included  as  such  in  the  laws 
govemin^^  contagious  diseases  of  cattle.  It  is  much  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  human  race  than  contagious  pleui'o-pneumonia;  for 
^\ith  that  disease  the  secretions  of  milk  is  arrested  in  its  early 
stages,  and  it  is  not  so  insidious  in  its  invasion  and  course,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  with  tuberculosis. 
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Asbestos  as  an  Absorbent  in  Milk  Analysis. 

In  th^  second  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (1884,  page  163)  Dr.  BabGOck  flnst  described 
the  (»raplojTDent  of  a^beetos  as  an  absorbent  in  milk  analysis.  His 
method  i*on?i.sted  of  placing  in  an  ordinary  test-tube,  ten  centi- 
meters loiif^  and  two  centimeters  wide  with  a  small  hole  in  the 
bottom,  a  tuft  of  clean  cotton;  over  which  thoroughly  ignited 
asbestos  was  closely  pressed  in  to  fill  the  tube  about  three-fourUis 
full,  when  another  tuft  of  cotton  wa»  placed  over  this. 

The  tube  and  its  contents  were  weighed,  the  upper  tuft  of  cotton 
caivfuUy  removed  and  five  drams  of  milk,  previously  weighiMi  in  a 
pipette,  run  into  it  and  the  cotton  returned  to  its  place. 

The  water  was  then  evaporated  in  an  oven  at  100  degrees  centi- 
grade, aided  by  drawing  air  through  the  tube  by  means  of  a  pump. 

After  being  dried  to  a  constant  weight,  which  required  about 
two  hours,  the  fat  was  extracted  with  a  Soxhlet  extraction 
apparatus. 

He  stated  that  "  in  more  than  100  determinations  of  fat  in  luilk, 
it  had  not  been  necessary  to  filter  a  single  one  before  drying/' 

The  ash  was  obtained  by  placing  the  asbestos  containing  the 
dried  residue  into  a  platinum  dish  and  burning  at  a  low  red  heat. 

Dr.  Babcock  also  recommended  its  use  for  the  same  purpose  by 
placing  two  grams  of  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  platiuum  dish  and  pro- 
ceeding with  the  analysis  in  the  usual  way,  of  course,  the  organic 
matter  was  all  first  burned  out  of  the  asbestos  before  the  milk  wais 
put  upon  it. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  chemist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, experimented  with  placing  the  milk  upon  long  strips  of 
asbestos  paper,  in  reference  to  which  he  says:  "I  have  not^yet 
secured  an  asbestos  paper  sufficiently  bibulous  to  make  tiiis 
method  completely  successful.  But  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
very  speedy,  since  on  so  large  a  surface  exposed  for  two  or  three 
minutes  with  temperature  of  100  to  105  degrees  C,  over  a  sand 
bath,  the  water  is  completely  evaporated." 

Professor  MacFarlane  uses  a  glass  tube  four  to  five  centimeters 
in  length  and  two  centimeters  in  diameter.    One  end  is  open  and 
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the  other  is  drawn  out  into  a  tube  of  five  millimeterB  in 
diameter.  The  tube  is  filled  two-thirds  full  with  a  peculiar  loose 
asbestos  fiber  used  in  manufacturing  packing.  After  the  asbestos 
is  thoroughly  dried  in  the  water  bath  and  properly  cooled,  and 
the  tube  and  aabestos  weighed,  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  milk  are 
run  on  to  the  asbestos  from  a  pipette  when  it  is  weighed  again, 
the  increase  representing  the  amount  of  milk  taken.  The  tube 
is  then  placed  in  a  water  bath  arranged  with  a  feeder  to  main- 
tain constant  level  and  allowed  to  remain  over  night  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  90  degrees  C.  Constant  weight  being  obtained,  the  water 
is  detmnined  by  loss.  The  fat  is  then  ezlracted  in  a  Soxhlet 
apparatus  with  petroleum  ether.  This  requires  about  four  hours. ' 
After  being  dried  in  a  steam  bath  and  weighed,  the  fat  is  also 
deta*mined  by  loss. 

The  Babcock  &  MacFarlane  method  are  recommended  as  ''  alter- 
native methods"  for  determining  water  and  fat  in  mUk  by  the 
^^  association  of  official  agricultural  chemists."* 

Professor  S.  A.  Lattimore  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
uses  practically  the  same  tube  as  MacFarlane,  though  with  a 
modified  extraction  apparatus  (see  seventh  annual  report  New 
York  State  Dairy  Ck)mmissioner,  1890,  page  291),  and  also  dries  by 
drawing  hot  air  through  the  tube  by  means  of  a  pump^ 

Professor  Oaldwell  also  uses  asbestos  as  the  absorbent  in  a 
modified  form  of  tube  for  determining  percentage  of  water  and  fat. 

The  following  table  gives  the  comparative  results  of  the  analysis 
of  three  samples  of  mUk  obtained  by  the  use  of  asbestos,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  paper  coiL  The  analyses  were  made  by  H.  Snyder, 
assistant  of  Professor  Caldwell's: 


9 

Asbestos. 

Paper. 

Asbestos. 

Paper. 

Fats 

Per  cent. 
3.96 
4.27 
3.77 

Per  cent. 
3.88 

4.24 

3.73 

Solids 

Solids 

Solids 

Per  cent. 
13.39 

13.16 

12.80 

Per  cent. 
13.37 

Fats 

13.24 

Fats 

12.91 

*  Proceed,  0th  Annual  Oon.  p.  818. 
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We  compared  the  resalts  obtained  by  the  use  of  asbestos  in 
the  bottom  of  a  dish,  with  those  obtained  by  the  use  of  Adam^s 
paper  coil,  and  the  ordinary  platinum  dish  without  any  absorbent, 
which  are  given  in  the  f (lowing  table: 
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IS  paper  into  a  ooil  as  large  as  tJ 
into  the  tube,  and,  aft^"  bumin 
ig  the  milk  upcu  it. 
MQOuQt  of  paper  we  were  allow< 
tubes  would  not  absorb  but  al 
allowing  table  gives  the  result  ( 
w  and  the  metallic  tube  as  com 
yn-Waller  methods: 
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EioBTB  Annval  Report  of  tbs 

llowing  bibliography  was  prepared  by  F.  P.  Vanden- 
S.,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  chemists  of  this  department,  at  oar 

tributiou  to  the  Bibliography  of  Dairy  Products. 

By  F.  p.  VANDENBKRaH,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Buffalo. 
:ord  of  pro^^ss  in  the  chemisti?  of  dairy  products,  and 
igrieultural  chemistry  in  general,  is  now  chiefly  to  be 
the  report*  of  the  State  Dairy  CommissioDers  and  the 
published  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  with 
1  articles  of  value  in  the  Journal  of  Analytical  Chemistry 
Analyst.     Although  ihe  literature  ia,  in  the  main,  con- 

0  small  a  class  of  publications,  the  total  number  of  refer- 
itill  quite  great 

lowing  list  of  references  had  been  gleaned  from  these 
i-  other  publications,  and  placed  in  form  for  reference: 
tides  on  o«npoeition  and  analysis  are  of  special  inten-st., 
hey  record  the  experience  of  analysts  in  differents  parts 
)untry  and  Canada,  also  England,  where  the  subject  of 
lysis  is  a  fertile  and  never  ending  topic  of  discussion, 
the  articles  on  the  value  of  cattle  food,  and  the  results 
;  experiments,  will  be  found  of  interest  by  the  expert 
Evho  ifl  so  often  catechised,  as  to  the  possible  means  of 
;  a  milk  below  the  standard  by  abnormal  conditions  of 
Cgiene. 

mprehensive  bibliography  of  Moore,  published  in  the 
the  New  York  State  Dairy  Commissioner  for  1889,  and 
act  of  chemical  literature  relating  to  the  dairy  products 

in  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Association  of 
.grioultural  Chemists,  render  a  complete  resume  of  the 

unnecessary  at  this   time;  but  the  following  specific 

1  to  recent  articles  will  supplement  these  reports  and 
record  down  to  date. 

Cattlk  Foods — Fekdino  Exi'^kimbnts,  Etc. 
e  in  dairy  farming;  Q.  W.  Witcher,  N.  H.  Bull.  No.  14, 
1. 
of  food  upon  milk;  G.  W.  Witcho-,  N.  H.  Bull.  No.  9, 
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Effect  of  food  upon  the  quantity  of  milk;  G.  W.  Witcher,  N.  H. 
BuU.  No.  13,  May,  1891. 

Effect  of  a  grain  ration  on  cows  in  pasture;  I.  P.  EobertB,  H. 
H.  Wing,  Cornell  Bull.  No.  17,  November,  1890. 

Effect  of  heavy  feeding  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk; 
aJso  effect  of  succulent  food  on  the  chumability  of  milk;  J.  L. 
Hills,  W.  W.  Cooke^  Vt  4th  An.  Eep.,  1890. 

Test  of  dairy  cows,  home  v.  fair  grounds;  J.  L.  Hills,  Vt.,  BulL 
No.  22,  October,  1890. 

Comparative  test  of  cows;  N.  Y.  BulL  No.  23,  September,  1890. 

Analyses  of  milk  from  different  breeds  of  cattle;  Wis. 

Milk  from  different  breeds  of  cattle;  B.  M.  Babcock,  Wis.  7th 
Bep.,  1890. 

Dairying  and  breeding;  Isaac  Boss,  Ala.  Bull.  No.  24,  Febru- 
ary, 189L 

Milking  two  or  three  times  a  day;  J.  L.  Hills,  Vt.  4th  An.  Bep., 
1890. 

Dairy  notes;  E.  F.  Ladd,  N.  Y.  An.  Bep.,  1890. 

Effect  of  food  on  butter;  A.  H.  Wood  and  C.  L.  Parsons,  N.  II. 
BulL  No.  13,  May,  1891. 

Effects  on  butter  from  feeding  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal; 
from  Ala.  Exp.  Bull.;  N.  T.  Lupton,  analyst,  August,  1891. 

Comparison  of  dairy  breeds  of  cattle  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
duction of  butter;  Peter  Collier,  director,  N.  Y.  Bull.  No.  34. 

Observations  on  the  milk  of  different  breeds;  U.  8.  Exp.  Becord, 
March,  1891. 

Pathology  and  Gknekal  Hygiene. 

Milk  fever;  Frederick  E.  Bice,  B.  L.  Bull.  No.  6,  March,  1890. 

Milk  from  tuberculous  cows;  H.  B.  Byder,  consul  to  Copen- 
hagen, May  8,  1891,  U.  S.  Consular  Beport 

Milk  from  tuberculous  cows;  Science,  July  31,  1891. 

Sterilized  milk;  Dietetic  Mag.,  July  31,  1891. 

Bacteria  in  normal  and  abnormal  milk;  L.  Adametz,  U.  S.  Exp. 
Becord,  May,  1891. 

Sterilized  milk,  sanitary  inspector,  April,  1890. 

Directions  f«p  sterilizing  milk;  Walter  Mendelson,  Westei'n 
Druggist,  August,  1891. 
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Hygienic  advantage  of  sterilized  mOk;  Mary  Hinman  Abel  and 
Ellen  H.  Richardfl,  Proc.  of  Am.  Aeeociat.  for  Advan.  of  Science, 
1890. 

Infantile  infection  from  tuberculous  milk;  sanitary  inspector, 
April,  1890. 

Sterilized  milk ;  Board  of  Health  Rep.,  Maine,  1890. 

Effects  of  heat  upon  milk  and  sterDized  milk;  Dr.  Albert  R. 
Leeds,  in  repori;  of  State  Dairy  Ck>mmissioner  of  N.  J.,  1890. 

Treatment  of  Mii.k  for  Cri:ameries  and  Cheese  Factories. 

Cream  raising  by  dilution;  Henry  H.  Wing,  CJornell  BuD.  No. 
29,  July,  1891. 

Cream  raising  by  dilution;  Henry  H.  Wing,  Cornell  Bull.  No. 
20,  September,  1890. 

Effect  of  a  delay  in  setting,  on  the  efftcieney  of  creaming;  Henry 
H.  Wing,  Cornell  Bull.  No.  29,  July,  1891. 

The  relation  of  fibrin  to  the  effectual  creaming  of  milk;  Henrj- 
Snyder,  Cornell  BuU.  No.  29,  July,  1891. 

Cream  raising  by  dilution;  G.  E.  Morrow,  E.  H.  Farington,  V, 
S.  Exp.  Record,  March,  1891. 

Cream  industry  (cream  raising,  testing,  etc.);  W.  Va.  Bull.  No. 
13,  January,  1891,  John  A.  Myers. 

Cheese  instructors;  M.  T.  Morgan,  in  report  of  State  Daii'y  Com- 
missioner, N.  Y.,  1891. 

Notes  for  cheese-making  in  May;  notes  for  cheese-making  in 
July,  August  and  October;  J.  C.  Chapais,  in  report  of  Dominion 
Dairy  Commissioner,  Canada^  1890. 

Creameries  on  the  centrifugal  separator  plan;  J.  W.  Robertson, 
Can.  D.  Bull.  No.  11,  1891. 

By-laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  creameries;  James  W.  Robert^ 
son.  Can.  D.  BuU.  No.  10. 

The  souring  of  milk  during  thunder-storms;  Science,  Mardi  27, 
1891. 

At  what  degree  of  acidity  does  mUk  curdle  in  boiling  7  Analyst^ 
Ooftob^,  189L 

PreBervatlTes  for  keeping  milk;  O.  E.  Patrick,  la.  Bull.  No.  11, 
November,  1890. 
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The  influence  of  milk  preBervalives;  A.  W.  Stokes,  Analyst, 
July,  1891. 

Composition  and  Analysts  of  Milk,  Buttee  and  Cheese. 

Fibrin  in  milk;  Farmers'  BulL  No.  2. 

Fibrin  in  milk;  S.  M.  Babcock,  U.  S.  Exp.  Eecord,  March,  1S91. 

On  the  composition  of  butter;  Dr.  V,  Vieth,  Analyst,  January. 
1891. 

The  con*stitution  of  butter;  J.  Alfred  Wankl>Ti,  J.  S.  C.  1., 
Febmary,  1891. 

Optical  analysis  of  butter;  H.  O.  G.  EUinger,  Analyst,  October, 
1891. 

Optical  analysis  of  butter;  C.  Violet te,  T^.  S.  Exp.  Kei;.,  March, 
1891. 

Butter  analyses;  Can.  Bull.  No.  16. 

Oflicial  mt»thods  of  analysis;  7th  An.  Kept,  of  Official  Aj^^iicul- 
tural  Chemists,  1890. 

On  the  constitution  of  butter  fat;  A.  H.  Allen,  Analyst,  Sep- 
tember, 1891. 

Analysis  of  butter  and  other  fats;  J.  Konijj:  aud  F.  Hurt, 
Analyst,  July,  1891. 

Notes  on  analyses  and  composition  of  butter  fats;  W.  Johnston, 
Analyst,  February,  1891. 

Kemarks  on  analysis  aud  composition  of  butter  fat«;  O.  Uelmcr, 
Anal3^st,  March,  1891. 

Detection  of  butter  adulterated  with  cocoanut  fat;  Dr.  lAliiter, 
Analyst,  May,  1891. 

Detennination  of  margarine  in  butter;  R.  Leze,  J.  S.  (\  I., 
August,  1891. 

Determination  of  water  in  butter;  O.  Henzold,  U.  S.  Exp. 
Record,  May,  1891. 

Adulteration  of  cheese;  report  on  cheese  poisoning;  0.  W. 
Drew,  in  report  of  Htate  Dairy  Coiumissioner,  Minn.,  1<S9(). 

Modification  of  the  Reichert  distl.  process;  H.  Lelfmann  and 
R.  Beam,  Analyst,  August,  1891. 

Kew  method  for  the  estimation  of  fat  in  milk  (milk  and  butter 
test,  (jr.  E.  Morrow);  S.  M.  Babcock,  U.  S.  Exp.  Record,  March, 
1S9L 
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CompoBite  milk  teetis^  for  butter  fat;  E.  H.  Farington,  IIL 
Biiil.  No.  16,  May,  1891. 

Daily  variations  in  milk  and  butter  production  from  <'ows;  HI. 
Bull.  No.  17,  1891. 

Variations  in  the  yield  and  quantity  of  milk;  S.  M.  Babcock,  Tt. 
S.  Exp.  Record,  March,  189J. 

Milk  supply  in  towns;  J.  C.  Chapais,  Canada  Dairy  Com.,  1S90. 

Milk  in  Western  Ontario  and  Manitoba;  Can.  Bull.  No.  21. 

Variations  in  the  auiount  of  fat  in  milk  sei*ved  to  custoni<n*s 
from  cans;  Clinton  D.  Smith;  Cornell  15ull.,  SeptembcM',  1890. 

Study  of  milk  globules;  L.  R  Jones,  4  An.  Rep.  Vt.,  1890. 

NoteB  on  certain  redact  ions  of  tyrotoxine,  H.  A.  Weber,  U.  H.  C. 
I.,  August,  1891. 

New  metlKKl  for  estimating  fat  in  milk;  S.  M.  Babcock,  IT.  JS. 
Exp.  Re(ord,  March,  1891. 

An  improved  coil  for  milk  anal^nsis;  Charles  Rice,  Journal 
Analytical  Chem.,  April,  1891. 

New  test  for  milk  and  butter;  G.  E.  Patrick,  Journal  Analy- 
tical Chem.,  February^  1891. 

The  Wemer-Schmid  method  of  milk  analysis;  T.  E.  Hill,  ^Vnalyst, 
April,  1891. 

Some  points  in  the  analysis  of  milk;  H.  Drooj^  Richmond, 
Analyst,  September,  1890. 

On  the  composition  of  milk  and  milk  products;  Dr.  Vieth, 
Analyst,  March,  1890. 

Detection  and  estimation  of  boric  acid  in  milk  and  cream; 
Charles  E.  Cassal,  Analyst,  December,  1890. 

Measuring  milk  for  quantitative  examination;  Dr.  Vieth, 
Analyst,  May,  1891. 

Composition  of  milk  and  milk  products;  Dr.  Vieth,  Analyst, 
April,  1891. 

A  new  milk  test;  J.  L.  Hills,  Vt.  Bull.  No.  21,  September,  1890. 

Tf^sting  milk  at  creameries;  J.  L.  Hills,  Vt.  Bull.  No.  21,  Sep- 
tember, 1890. 

Notes  at  the  laboratory;  J.  L.  HiUs,  Vt.  Bull.  No.  21,  Septem- 
ber, 1890. 

Apparatus  for  the  analysis  of  milk;  R.  D.  Clark,  in  Report  of 
State  Dairy  Com.,  N.  Y.,  1891. 
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Methods  of  testing  milk;  E.  H.  Farington,  Dl.  Bull.  Februarj, 
1891. 

Investigation  of  milk  and  milk  analysis;  Henry  Snyder,  Cornell 
Hull.,  December,   1800. 

Applications  of  Dr.  Habcock's  centnfugal  method  to  the  analy- 
sis of  milk,  butteiinilk  and  butter;  Harry  Snyd(H*,  Cornell  Hull. 
Ko.  29,  July,  1891. 

Milk  analysis;  R.  D.  Clark,  in  Report  of  State  Dairy  Comuiis 
sioner,  N.  Y.,  1891. 

Invt^tigations  i*elating  to  coniiK)i?«itiou  of  milk;  S.  M.  Babco'^k, 
I  J.  S.  p:xp.  Record,  March,  1891. 

Official  methods  of  milk  analysis;  7th  An.  convention  of  Assot. 
Off.  Agris.  Chem.,  1890. 

Notes  and  determination  of  fat  in  milk;  Walter  H.  Kent,  J.  A. 
C.  S.  vol.  X.,  No.  2. 

Description  of  Cochran's  method  of  the  determination  of  fat  in 
milk;  G.  C.  Caldwell,  OomeU  Bull.  No.  17,  May,  1890. 

Estimation  of  fat  in  milk  by  means  of  the  lactorite;  L.  F. 
Wilson,  Analyst,  July,  1891. 

Fat  free  paper  for  use  in  milk  analysis;  Dr.  P.  Vieth,  Analyst, 
July,   1891. 

New  method  for  estimating  fat  in  milk;  S.  M.  Babcock,  Wis. 
7th  An.  Rep't,  1890. 

Investigations  relating  to  the  composition  of  milk;  S.  M.  Bab- 
cock, Wis.  7th  An.  Rep't,  1890. 

Analysis  of  milk  at  different  milkings;  Dominion  Dairy  Com., 
J.  0.  Chapais,  Canada,  1890. 

Rapid  estimation  of  fat  in  milk;  J.  Qorodetzky,  Jour.  Analytical 
Chem.,  January,  1890. 

Method  for  determining  fat  in  milk;  Jour.  Analytical  Chem., 
January,  1890. 

Relation  of  the  efficiency  of  the  solvents  used  in  the  extraction 
of  fat  from  raUk;  H.  Droop  Richmond,  Jour.  Analytical  Chem., 
July,  1890 

The  estimation  of  the  fat  in  milk;  J.  Grorodetzky,  Jour.  Ana- 
lytical Chem.,  April,  1891. 
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Milk  analysis;  H.  Droop  Bichmond,  Jour.  Analytical  Ghem^ 
January,   1890. 

Milk  analysis  continued;  H.  Droop  Bichmond,  Jour.  Analytical 
Oiem.,  July,  1890. 

Composite  milk  samples  in  the  laboratory;  G.  E.  Patrick,  Jour. 
^Inalytical  Chem.,  August,  1891. 

Composition  of  swill  milk;  Jour.  Analytical  Ohem.,  November, 
1890. 

Standards  for  milk,  and  legislation;  J.  G.  Chapais,  Dom.  Dairy 
Commissioner,  Canada,  1890. 

ReiK)rt  on  milk,  town  supplies,  and  analyses  of  isame;  Worcester 
board  of  health,  Mass.,  1890. 

Beport  on  milk,  analysis  for  adulterants;  DaveniK)rt  boanl  of 
health,  Mass.,  1890. 

Milk  inspector's  report  (as  to  quality);  C.  H.  Tilden,  Detroit 
board  of  health,  1890. 

Milk  inspector's  report;  C.  A.  Andrews,  Detroit  board  of 
health,  1891. 

A  pure  milk  supply,  importance  of;  State  Board  of  Health, 
Maine,  1890;  si)ecial  papei-s,  Drs.  Edson,  Vaughan  and  Wood. 

Reports  on  dairy  products  and  analyses  of  milk,  butter  and 
cheese;  C.  W.  Drew,  in  Beport  of  State  Dairy  Commissioner, 
Minn.,  1890. 

Beport  of  W.  S.  Eberman,  giving  tables  of  milk  analyses;  State 
Daily  Commission,  Minn.,  1890. 

Beport  on  milk,  with  different  methods  of  analyzing  and  tables 
of  analyses;  F.  G.  Short,  in  Bej)ort  of  State  Dairy  Commission, 
Wis.,  1890. 

Beport  on  milk  and  examination  of  samples;  F.  P.  Vanden- 
bergh,  in  Beport  of  State  Dairy  Commission,  N.  Y.,  1891. 

Abstract  of  chemical  literature  relating  to  dairy  products;  7th 
An.  Rep't  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agr.  Chemists,  1890. 

Be]>ort  on  milk  and  milk  products  (butter,  cheese,  also  oleo- 
margarine); F.  D.  Tuthill,  in  Beport  of  State  Dairy  Commissioner, 

N.  Y.,  1891. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

B.  D.  OLABK,  M.  D., 

Depaa^tmerU  Chemist. 
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Chapter  202. 
An  Act  to  prevent  deception  in  sales  of  dairy  prodactn 

Passed  April  24,  1884;  three-fifths  heing  present. 

The  People  of  the  State-  of  New   Y&rk^  represented  i/a  Senate 
and  Asnefrihly^  do  eiuict  a^s  foWnjos. 

(^Amended  hy  Hectlou  1  of  chapter  577  of  the  Laws  of  1886,   a/nd 

chapter  '2,'li^of  the  Ijvwh  oflSS7,) 

Section  1.  No  person  or  persons  shall  sell  or  exchange,  or  expose 
for  sale  or  exchange,  any  unclean,  impure^  unhealthy,  adulterated, 
or  unwholesome  milk,  or  shall  offer  for  sale  anv  article  of  food 
made  from  the  same  or  of  cream  fix)m  the  same.  Tliis  pro^idon 
shall  not  apply  to  [)ure  skim  cheese  made  from  milk  which  is 
clean,  |)ure,  healthy,  wholesome  and  unadulterated,  except  by 
skimming.  WTioever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by 
imprlsimment  of  not  l(«s  than  one  or  more  than  six  momhs,  or 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  first  oflfensei,  and  by  dx 
month"'  imprisonment  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

{Section    2  of    chaptin*    183   (f  the    Laws^of    1885,   practically 

suh^stituted,) 

§  2.  No  person  shall  k(»ep  cows  for  the  production  of  milk  for 
market,  or  for  sale  or  exchange,  or  for  manufacturing  the  same,  or 
cream  from  the  same,  into  articles  of  food,  in  a  crowded  or 
unhealthy  condilion,  or  feed  the  cows  on  food  that  is  unhealthy,  or 
that  produces  impure,  unhealthy,  diseased  or  unwholesome  mDk. 
No  person  shall  manufacture  from  impure,  unheallhy,  oiseaaed,  or 
unwholesome  milk,  or  of  cream  from  the  same,  any  article  of  food. 
Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  gnilty  of  a  mis- 
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daneanor  and  ahall  be  ponished  by  a  fine  of  not 
fire  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by 
not  leas  than  one  or  more  than  four  months,  or 
and  fanpriflonment  fw  ihe  first  offense,  and 
imprisonment  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

{Section  3  of  chapter  183  of  the  Laws  of 
auhstit/ute^I.) 
S  8.  No  person  or  persons  sliaU  sell,  supply,  or 
factnred  toany  batt«*orcheeaemanafactory,any 
wat»,  Mr  any  unclean,  impure,  unhealthy,  adultei 
some  milk,  or  milk  from  which  any  cream  has  b 
pure  stim  milk  to  skim  cheese  factoriee),  or  sbt 
part  of  the  milk  commonly  known  as  "  strippings, 
supply  milk  to  any  butter  or  cbeese  manufac 
(except  pure  skim  milk  to  skim  cheese  factorif 
dieese  manufactories,  except  those  who  buy  ;ill  i 
shall  use  for  their  own  benefit,  or  allow  any  of  t 
any  oth^  person  to  use,  for  their  own  benefit,  ai 
from  the  milk,  or  the  product  thweof  brought 
tories,  without  the  consent  of  the  owners  thereof, 
cheese  manufacturer,  except  those  who  buy  all  t 
shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  al)  the  milk  dail] 
the  number  of  pounds  and  packages  of  butter, 
aggregate  weight  of  cheese  made  each  day,  the 
ages  of  cheese  and  butter  disposed  of,  which 
inspection  to  any  person  who  delivers  milk  to  ai 
Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  tliis  sectJon 
a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  for  each 
of  not  less  than  twenty-flve  or  more  than  two 
or  not  leas  than  one  or  more  than  six  months' 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

{Section  4    if  chapter    1R3    of  the    Lawn     of 
Muhdll'if^'l.) 
!  1.  No  manafactnrer  of  vessels  for  ibe  packa 
sell  or  dispose  of  any  such  vessels  vrithout  brand 
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the  tme  weight  of  the  vessel  or  vessels  on  the  same  with  legible 
letters  or  figures  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  lenglh. 
Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  l»y  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  himdred  dollars,  or  by  imji^ison 
ment  of  not  less  than  thirty  or  more  than  sixty  days^  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

{Section  5  of    chupt^r  183  (j/'   the    Laws    of    1885,  practically 

8nbfititute({>.) 

§  5.  No  person  shall  sell  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale  any  milk 
except  in  the  county  from  which  the  same  is  produced,  unless  each 
can^  vessel  or  package  containing  such  milk  shall  be  distinctly  and 
durably  branded  with  letters  not  less  than  one  inch  in  length,  on 
the  outside,  above  the  center,  on  every  can,  vessel  or  package  con- 
taining such  milk,  the  name  of  the  county  from  which  the  same  is 
produced,  and  the  same  mark  shall  be  branded  or  painted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  on  the  carriage  or  vehicle  in  which  the  milk  is 
drawn  to  be  sold,  and  sudi  milk  can  only  be  sold  in  or  retailed  out 
of  a  can,  vessel,  package  or  carriage  so  marked.  Whoever  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  not  less  than  two  months'  or 
more  than  four  months'  imprisonment,  or  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  four  months'  imprison- 
ment for  each  subsequent  offense. 

Section  6    of   chapter    iSS   of   the   Laws    of   1885,  practically 

substituted.) 

§  6.  No  person  shall  manufacture  out  of  any  oleaginous  substance 
or  substances,  or  any  compound  of  the  same,  other  than  that  pro- 
duced from  unadulterated  milk,  or  cream  from  the  same^  any  article 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  butter  or  cheese  produced  from  pure, 
unadulterated  milk  or  cream  of  the  same^  or  shall  sell,  or  offo*  for 
sale,  the  same  as  an  article  of  food.  This  iMX>vision  shall  not  apply 
to  pure  skim-milk  cheese  made  from  pure  skim  mUk.  Whoever 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
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meanor,  and  be  punifihed  by  a  fine  of  not  lees  than  one  hundred 
or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  not  less  than  dx  months' 
w  more  than  one  year's  iinpriBonment,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
hnprifionment,  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  imprisonment  for  one 
year  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

{Section  10  of  chapter   183   of    the    Laws    of    1885,  practically 

suhi<fitnff(l.) 

§  7.  No  person  shall  offcH*,  sell  or  expose  for  sale  in  full  packages, 
butter  <x  cheese  branded  or  labeU^d  with  a  false  brand  or  label  as 
to  county  or  state  in  which  the  article  is  made.  Whoever  violates 
the  provisioi^  of  this  section  is  piilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  or  more  than 
fifty  dollauB^  or  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  fifteen  or  more  than 
thirty  days,  for  the  first  offense,  and  fifty  dollars  (M*  thirty  days' 
imprisonment  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

(Section  II  of  chapter    I  S3   of   th<*    Ijiwh    of   1885,  practicaUy 

snhntlfuteiL) 

§  8.  No  person  shall  manufacture,  sell  or  off^  for  sale,  any  con- 
densed nulk  unless  the  same  shall  be  put  up  in  packages,  upon 
which  shall  be  distinctly  labeled  or  stam^K^d  the  name  or  brand 
by  whom  or  under  which  the  same  is  made.  No  condensed  milk 
shall  be  made  or  offered  for  sale  unless  the  same  is  manufactured 
from  pure,  clean,  healthy,  fresh,  unadulterated  and  wholesome 
milk,  from  which  the  cream  has  not  been  removed;  or  unless  the 
proportion  of  milk  solids  contained  in  the  condensed  milk  shall  be 
in  amount  the  equivalent  of  twelve  i)er  centum  of  milk  solids  in 
<;irude  milk,  and  of  sucjh  solids  twenty-five  per  centum  shall  be  fatw 
When  condensed  milk  shall  be  sold  from  cans  or  packages  not 
hermetically  sealed,  the  vendor  shall  brand  or  label  such  cans  or 
packages  with  the  name  of  the  county  or  counties  from  which  tiie 
same  was  produced,  and  the  name  of  the  vendor.  Whoever 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  or  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars^  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
six  numtfafly  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  first 
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bffense,  and  by  mx.  months'  imprisonment  for  eadi  sabseqneni 
offense. 

{Seetion  12  of  chapter   183   of   the  Laws    of   1885,  practicaJh/ 

sithstituted.) 

§  9.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tiie 
senate,  shall  appoint  a  commissioner,  who  shall  be  known  as  she 
New  York  state  dairy  commissioner,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of 
this  state,  and  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
or  nntil  his  successor  is  appointed,  and  6hall  receive  a  salary  of 
three  thonsand  dollars  per  annum  and  his  necessary  exx)enses 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  under  this  act;  said 
commissioner  shall  be  appointed  within  ten  days  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  and  shall  be  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernor, with  the  enforcement  of  the  various  provisions  thereof. 
Said  commissioner  may  be  removed  from  office  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  governor,  and  his  successor  appointed  as  above  provided  for. 

The  said  commissioner  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
appoint  such  assistant  commissioners  and  to  employ  such  experts, 
chemists,  agents  and  such  counsel  as  may  be  deemed  by  him  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  law.  The  compensation 
to  be  fixed  by  the  commissioner. 

The  said  commissioner  is  also  authorized  to  employ  a  clerk  at 
an  annual  salary  of  not  to  exceed  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

The  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  to 
be  paid  for  such  purpose  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated.  All  charges,  accounts  and  expenses 
authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state, 
upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller.  The  entire  expenses  of  said 
commissioner  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  appropriated  fbr  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

The  said  commissioner  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the  legisla- 
ture, not  later  than  the  fifteenth  day  of  January  of  each  year,  of 
his  work  and  proceedings,  and  shall  report  in  detail  the  number 
of  assistant  commissioners,  experts,  chemists,  agents  and  counsel 
he  has  employed,  with  their  expei^ies  and  disbursements.  The 
said  commissioner  shall  have  a  room  in  the  new  capitol,  to  be 
set  apart  for  his  use  by  the  capitol  commissioner. 
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{Section  12  of  chapter  183  of  the  Lams  of  1885, 
suhstitvted^ 
§  10.  The  said  commissioner  and  assistant  comn^es 
sacti  experts,  chemists,  agents  and  coansel  as  they 
authorize  for  the.  purpose,  nhaJI  have  fall  access,  < 
ingress  to  all  places  of  biisiaeas,  factories,  farms,  bnl 
riages,  cars,  vessels  and  cans  uned  in  the  manufactni 
of  any  dairy  products  or  any  imitation  thereof.  Thej 
hare  power  and  authority  tx)  open  any  package,  can  or 
tainJDg  stich  articles  which  may  be  manufactured,  sold 
for  sale  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
inspect  the  contents  therein  and  may  take  therefrom  s 
analyses. 

{Section   14  of  chapU'r    \S\   of   th.',    L<iw»    of    1885, 

§  11.  Courts  of  special  sessions  shall  hare  jurisdic 
cases  arising  under  this  act,  and  their  jurisdictioit 
extended  eo  as  to  enable  them  to  enforce  the  penalti< 
by  any  or  all  of  tlie  sections  hereof. 


15  of  efmpter    183   of   th-    Litwa    of    1885, 

mlnHt'lf,'!}.) 

g  12.  In  all  prosecutions  under  this  act  the  costs  th 
be  paid  out  of  the  fine,  if  one  is  ctdlected;  If  not,  tiie 
be  paid  in  the  manner  now  pro^Hded  for  by  law,  and 
the  fine  shall  be  paid  to  the  state  treasurer. 

{Section  16  of  chapter  183  of  the  Laws  of  1885, 
siihxilfutM.) 
§  13.  In  all  prosecutions  nnder  this  act,  relating  to  Q 
manufacture  of  unclean,  impure,  unhealthy,  adull 
unwholesome  milk,  if  the  milk  be  shown  to  contain 
eighty-eight  per  centum  of  water  or  fluids  or  less  than 
centum  of  milk  solids,  which  shall  contain  not  lees  thaj 
centum  of  fat,  it  shall  be  declared  adulterated,  and  u 
from  cows  within  fifteen  days  before  and  five  days  aft 
Uon,  or  from  fttilmnla  fed  on  distillery  waate,  or  aqy  m 
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the  state  of  putref  action,  or  f ennentatioii,  ^or  upon  any  unhealthy 
food  whatever,  shall  be  declared  unclean,  impure,  unhealthy  and 
unwholesome  milk.  This  section  shall  not  prevent  the  feeding 
of  ensilage  from  silos. 

{Section  17  of  chapter   183   of   the  Laws    of   1885,  practicdWy 

svhstituted,) 

§  14.  The  doing  of  anything  prohibited  being  done,  and  the  not 
doing  of  anything  directed  to  be  done  in  this  act  shall  be  presump- 
tive evidence  of  a  wiUful  intent  to  violate  the  different  sections 
and  provisions  hereof. 

§  15.  Chapters  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  laws  ot 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  five  hundred  and  forty-four  and 
five  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five,  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  two  hundred  and  twenty  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-eight,  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty,  and  two  hundi-ed  and  fourteen  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  are  hereby  repealed. 

§  16.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  June,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  except  as  otherwise  provided  therein. 


Chapter  183. 

An  Act  to  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  and 
to  preserve  the  public  health,  being  supplementary  to  and  in 
aid  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  deception 
in  sales  of  dairy  products." 

Passed  April  30,  1885;  three-fiftlia  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New   Yo7'ky  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assernfdt/^  d^  ena^t  as  follows. 

{Amended  hy  chapter  223  of  Laws  of  1887.) 

Section  1.  No  person  or  persons  shall  sell  or  exchange,  or 
expose  for  sale  or  exchange,  any  unclean,  impure,   unhealthy, 

60 
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adulterated  or  unwholesome  milk,  or  shall  offer  for  sale  any 
article  of  food  made  from  the  same,  or  of  cream  from  Wie  same. 
The  proYlsions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  skim  milk  sold 
to  bakers  or  to  housewives  for  their  own  use  or  manufacture,  upon 
written  orders  for  the  same,  nor  to  skim  milk  sold  for  use  in  the 
county  in  which  it  is  produced.  This  provision  shall  not  apply 
to  pure  skim  cheese  made  from  milk  which  is  clean,  pure,  healthy, 
wholesome  and  unadulterated,  except  by  skimming.  Whoever 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-iivi- 
dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or.  by  imprisonment 
of  not  less  than  one  month  or  more  than  six  months,  or  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  six  months' 
imprisonment  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

§  2.  No  person  shall  keep  cows  for  the  production  of  milk  for 
market,  or  for  sale  or  exchange,  or  for  manufacturing  the  same, 
or  cream  from  the  same,  into  articles  of  food,  in  a  crowded  or 
unhealthy  condition,  or  feed  cows  on  food*  that  is  unhealthy, 
or  that  produces  impure,  unhealthy,  diseased  or  unwholesome 
milk.  No  person  shall  manufacture  from  impure,  unhealthy, 
diseased  or  unwholesome  milk,  or  of  cream  from  th^  same,  any 
article  of  food.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  ddilars,  or  by 
imprisonment  of  not  less  than  one  month  or  more  than  four 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  first 
offense,  and  by  four  months'  imprisonment  for  each  subsequi^nt 
offense. 

§  3.  No  person  or  persons  shall  seU,  supply  or  bring  to  be  manu- 
factured to  any  butter  or  cheese  manufactory,  any  milk  dilut(*d 
with  water  or  any  unclean,  impure,  unhealthy,  adulterated  or 
unwholesome  milk,  or  milk  from  which  any  cream  has  been  taken 
(except  pure  skim  milk  to  skim  cheese  factories),  or  shall  keep 
back  any  part  of  the  milk  commonly  known  as  "  strippings,"  or 
shall  bring  or  supply  milk  to  any  butter  or  cheese  manufactory 
that  is  sour  (except  pure  skim  milk  to  skim  cheese  factories).  No 
butter  or  cheese  manufactories,  except  those  who  buy  all  the  milk 
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they  nse,  shall  use  for  their  o"wii  benefit,  or  allow  any  of  their 
employees  or  any  other  person  to  use  for  their  own  benefit,  any 
mUk,  or  cream  from  the  mUk,  or  the  product  thereof,  brought  to 
said  manufactories  without  the  consent  of  the  owners  thereof. 
Erery  butter  or  cheese  manufacturer,  except  those  who  buy  all 
the  milk  they  use  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  the  mUk 
daily  received,  and  of  the  number  of  packages  of  butter  and  cheese 
made  each  day,  and  the  number  of  packages  and  aggregate 
weight  of  cheese  and  butter  disposed  of  each  day,  which  account 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  to  any  person  who  delivers  milk  to  such 
manufacturer.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  for  each 
offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  or  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars,  or  not  less  than  one  month  or  more  than  six 
months'  imprisonment,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

§  4.  No  manufacturer  of  vessels  for  the  package  of  butter  shall 
sell  or  dispose  of  any  such  vessels  without  branding  his  name  and 
the  true  weight  of  the  vessel  or  vessels  on  the  same,  with  legible 
letters  or  figures  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  of  not  less  than  thirty  days  or  more  than  sixty  days, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 

§  5.  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  any  milk 
except  in  the  county  from  which  the  same  is  produced,  unless  each 
can,  vessel  or  package  containing  such  milk  shall  be  distinctly  and 
durably  branded  with  lettere  not  less  than  one  inch  in  length,  on 
the  outside  above  the  center,  on  every  can,  vessel  or  package  con- 
taining such  milk,  the  name  of  the  county  from  which  the  same 
is  produced ;  and  the  isame  marks  shall  be  biunded  or  patoted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  on  the  carriage  or  vehicle  in  which  the  milk  is 
drawn  to  be  sold;  and  such  milk  can  only  be  sold  in,  or  retailed 
out  of  a  can,  vessel,  package  or  carriage  so  marked.  Whoever 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
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five  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  not  less  than 
two  months'  or  more  than  four  months'  imprieonment,  or  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment,  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  four  months' 
imprisonment  for  each  subsequent  offensa 

Invalid — (Pboplk  v.  Marx.) 

§  6.  No  penson  shall  manufacture  out  of  any  oleaginous  substance 
or  substances^  or  any  compound  of  the  same,  other  than  tliat  pro- 
duced from  unadulterated  milk,  or  of  cream  from  the  same,  any 
article  designed  to  take  the  place  of  butter  or  cheese  produced 
from  pure  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  of  the  same,  or  shall  sell, 
or  offer  for  sale,  the  same  as  an  article  of  food.  This  provision 
shall  not  apply  to  pure  skim-milk  cheese,  made  from  pure  skim- 
milk.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
not  less  than  six  months'  or  more  than  one  year's  imprisonment, 
or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  first  offense,  and  by 
imprisonment  for  one  year  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

{Amended  by  8ecti<m  2  of  ch^ipter  577  of  La\os  of  1886.) 

§  7.  No  person  by  himself  or  his  agents  or  servants  shall  render 
or  manufacture  out  of  any  animal  fat  or  animal  or  vegetable  oils 
not  produced  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same, 
any  article  or  product  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  or  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  natural  butter  or  cheese  produced  from  pure 
unadulterated  milk  or  cream  of  tbe  same,  nor  Bhall  he  or  they  mix, 
compound  with,  or  add  to  milk,  cream  or  butter  any  acids  or 
other  deleterious  substance  or  any  animal  fats  or  animal  or  vege- 
table oils  not  produced  from  milk  or  cream,  with  design  or  intent 
to  render,  make  or  produce  any  article  or  substance  or  any  human 
food  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  natural  butter  or  cheese,  nor 
shall  he  sell,  keep  for  sale,  or  offer  for  sale  any  article,  substance 
or  compound  made,  manufactured  or  produced  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  whether  such  article,  substance  or 
compound  shall  be  made  or  produced  in  this  state  or  in  any  other 
state  or  country.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
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not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  not  less  than  six  months'  or  more  than  one  years' 
Imprisonment  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  imprisonment  for  one 
year  for  each  subsequent  offense.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
impair  the  provisions  of  section  six  of  this  act. 

{Amended  hy  section  3  of  chapter  577  of  La/ws  of  1886.) 

§  8.  No  person  ^all  manufacture,  mix  or  compound  wit^  or 
add  to  natural  milk,  cream  or  butter  any  animal  fats  or  animal  or 
vegetable  oils,  nor  shall  he  make  or  manufacture  any  oleaginous 
substance  not  produced  from  milk  or  cream,  with  intent  to  sell 
the  same  for  butter  or  cheese  made  from  unadulterated  milk  or 
cr(?am,  or  have  the  same  in  his  possession,  or  offer  the  same  for  sale 
with  such  intent,  nor  shall  any  article  or  substance  or  compound 
8o  made  or  produced,  be  sold  for  butter  or  cheese,  the  product  of 
the  dairy.  If  any  jK»rson  shall  coat,  powder  or  color  with  annatto 
or  any  coloring  matter  whatever  butterine  or  oleomargarine,  or 
any  compounds  of  the  same  or  any  product  or  manufacture  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  animal  fats  or  animal  or  vegetable  oils 
not  pit)dnced  fix>m  unadultei'ated  milk  or  ci'eam  whereby  the 
said  product,  manufacture  or  compound  shall  be  made  to  resem- 
ble butter  or  cheese,  the  product  of  the  dairy,  or  shall  have  the 
siime  in  his  |>osseHsion,  or  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  or  have  in 
his  pofis<*8sion  any  of  tlie  said  ju'oducts  which  sliall  be  coloivd 
or  coated  in  semblance  of  or  to  resemble  butter  or  cheese,  it  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  an  intent  to  sell  the  same  for  butter  or 
cheese,'  the  product  of  the  dairy.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollai's  nor 
more  than  one  thousand  dollaiis.  This  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  impair  or  affect  the  prohibitions  of  sections  six  aJid 
seven  of  this  act. 

§  9.  Every  manufacturer  of  full-milk  cheese  may  put  a  brand 
upon  each  cheese  indicating  ^^  full-milk  cheese,"  and  the  date  of 
the  month  and  yeoir  when  made;  and  any  prison  using  this  biuud 
ux)on  any  cheese  made  from  which  any  ci'eam  whatever  has  been 
taken  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  for 
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each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  lesB  than  one  hundred  doUaiB  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

§  10.  No  i>ereon  shall  offer,  sell  or  expose  for  sale  in  full 
packages,  butter  or  cheese  branded  or  labeled  with  a  false  brand 
or  label  as  to  county  or  state  in  which  the  article  is  made.  Who- 
ever violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  dollars  or  more  than  fifty  dollauB,  or  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  fifteen  days  or  more  than  thirty  days  for  the  first  offense,  and 
fifty  dollars  or  thirty  days^  imprisonment  for  each  subsequent 
offense. 

§  11.  No  person  shall  manufacture,  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  con- 
densed milk,  unless  the  same  shall  be  put  up  in  packages  upon 
which  shall  be  distinctly  labeled  or  staini>ed  the  name,  or  brand, 
by  whom  <w  under  which  the  same  is  made.  No  condensed  milk 
shall  be  made,  or  offered  for  sale,  unless  the  same  is  manufactured 
from  pure,  clean,  healthy,  fresh,  unadulterated  and  wholesome 
milk,  from  which  the  cream  has  not  been  removed,  or  unless  the 
proportion  of  milk  solids  contained  in  the  condensed  milk  shall  be 
in  amount  the  equivalent  of  twelve  per  centum  of  milk  solids  in 
crude  milk,  and  of  such  solids  twenty-five  per  centum  shall  be  fa(^ 
When  condensed  milk  shall  be  sold  from  cans,  or  packages  not 
hermetically  sealed,  the  vendor  shall  brand  or  label  such  cans  or 
packages  with  the  name  of  the  county  or  counties  from  which  tbe 
same  was  produced,  and  the  name  of  the  vendor.  Whoev«» 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  doUivrs 
or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  six  months^  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im.prisonment  for 
the  first  offense,  and  by  six  months'  impiisonment  for  each  subse- 
quent offense. 

§  12.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  pi'esent  com- 
missioner, the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tho 
senate,  shall  appoint  a  commissioner,  who  shall  be  known  as  the 
New  York  state  dairy  commissioner,  who  shall  be  a  citm^n  of 
this  state,  and  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  yeaiB, 
or  until  his  successor  is  appointed,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
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three  thousand  doUara  per  annnm,  and  hie  meceflEnury  expenses 
incnrred  in  the  dischai^e  of  his  ofBcial  duties  unda*  this  act  Said 
commissioner  shall  be  charged,  under  the  directio(n  of  the  goyemor, 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  various  provisions  thereof,  and  with 
all  laws  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  adulteration  of  butter, 
cheese  or  milk.  The  said  commissioner  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  appoint  such  assistant  oommissioners  and  to 
employ  such  experts,  chemists,  agents  and  such  counsel  as  may 
be  deemed  by  him  necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  tbis 
law,  their  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  commissioner.  The 
said  commissioner  is  also  authorized  to  employ  a  clerk  at  sin 
annual  salary  not  to  exceed  twelve  hundred  dollars.  The  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  dollara  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  for  such 
purpose  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. All  charges,  accounts  and  expenses  authorized  by  this 
act  shall  be  paid  by  the  tn^asurer  of  the  state  upon  the  wairant  of 
the  comptroller,  after  such  expenses  have  been  audited  and 
allowed  by  the  comptroller.  The  entire  exjK^nses  of  said  commis- 
sioner shall  not  exceed  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act.  Tlie  said  commissioner  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the 
legislatitre,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  January  of  each  year, 
of  his  work  and  procetMlings,  and  shall  report  in  detail  the 
number  of  assistjint  commissioners,  experts,  chemists,  agents 
and  counsel  he  has  employed,  with  their  expenses  and  disburse- 
ments. The  said  commissioner  shall  have  a  room  in  the  new 
capitol,  to  be  set  apaat  for  his  use  by  the  capitol  conmiissioner.  The 
said  commiHsioner  and  assistant  commissioners  and  such  exx)erts, 
chemists,  agents  and  counsel  as  they  shall  duly  authorize  for  th> 
purpose,  shall  have  full  access,  egress  and  ingress  to  all  places  ol 
business,  factories,  farms,  buildings,  carriages,  vessels  and  cans 
used  in  the  manufactui-e  and  sale  of  any  dairy  products  or  any 
imitation  thereof.  They  shall  also  have  power  and  authority  t^) 
open  any  package,  can  or  vtnssi*l  containing  such  articles  which 
may  be  manufactured,  sold  or  exi)os(*d  for  sale,  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  may  ins])ect  the  contents  therein  and 
may  take  therefrom  samples  for  analysis.  This  section  shall  not 
affect  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  the  present  commissioner. 
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.  Upm  the  application  for  a  wairant  undo:  this  act,  the 
ate  of  the  analyBt  or  chemist  of  any  aiialjiiiB  made  by  him 
>e  aiifBcieut  evidence  of  the  facts  thems  stated.  Ever}- 
^tiflcate  shall  be  duly  signed  and  actoiowledgcd  b;  such 
\i  or  (Aranist  before  an  officer  authorized  to  take  acknowl- 
at  of  conveyancefl  of  real  estate. 

.  Ooorts  of  special  sessions  shall  hare  )ai^dlctt(Hi  of  al! 
arising  nnda*  this  act,  and  their  joriadicdoa  Is  herrb; 
ed  so  as  to  enable  them  to  enforce  the  penalties  impostd  b}' 
ail  sections  tha-eof. 

imended  hy  sertion  4  of  chapter  577  of  Laws  of  1886.) 

,  In  all  prosecutions  under  tliis  act,  one-half  of  the  monev 
>e  paid  by  the  court  or  clerk  thereof  to  Ihe  city  or  countv 

the  recoTwy  shall  be  had,  for  the  support  of  the  poor, 

in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  shall  be  equally 
1  between  the  pension  funds  of  the  police  and  fire  depart- 

and  the  residue  sliall  be  paid  to  the  duirr  romitiissioner, 
lall  account  theit'for  to  the  treasiu-y  of  the  state,  and  bc 

to  any  appropriation  made  to  carry  out  tliL*  proAisioDs  of 
t.  All  sums  of  money  expended  by  the  dairy  commiasioQei 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  audited  and  allowed  b,v 
nptroller  of  the  state.  Any  bond  given  by  any  olHcw  shall 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(Am-en.(M  hy  <-hapter  4:^0  of  f.mos  of  IS87.) 
In  all  prosecutions  under  this  act  relating  to  the  sale  and 
octnre  of  unclean,  impure,  unhealthy,  adnltorated  or 
l€»M>me  milk,  if  the  inilk  b©  shown  to  contain  more  than 
eight  per  centum  of  water  or  fluids,  or  leas  '.iuin  twelve  j»ei- 
1  of  milk  solids,  which  shall  contain  not  less  tfmn  fhr<>e 
ntiuu  of  fat,  it  shall  be  declared  adulterated,  and  "milk 
from  cows  within  flft(«n  days  before,  and  five  days  aft^.r, 
ition,  or  from  animals  fed  on  distillery  waste,  or  any  sub- 
in  the  state  of  jiutrefaction  or  fermentation,  or. upon  any 
thy  food  whatever,  shall  be  declared  unclean,  unhealthy, 
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impure  and  unwholesome  milk.    This  section  shall  not  prevent 
the  feeding  of  ensilage  from  silos. 

{Ainenrfed  hy  section  4  of  ehajjUr  458  of  Laws  of  18S5.) 

§  17.  The  doing  of  anything  prohibited  Wng  done,  and  the  not 
doing  of  anything  directed  to  be  done  in  this  act,  shall  be  pn 
sumptive  evidence  of  a  willful  intent  to  violate  the  different  si^C: 
tions  and  provisions  thereof.  If  any  person  shall  suffcT  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  Ms  agent,  servant,  or 
in  any  room  or  building  occupied  or  controlled  by  him,  he  shall 
be  deemed  a  principal  in  such  violation  and  punishc'd  accordiuj^ly 

§  18.  Chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  laws  <.f 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  five  hundred  and  forty  four  and 
five  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  law»  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
himdred  and  «ixtv-five,  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy^even,  two  hundred  ancl  twenty  and 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-eight,  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  and  two  hundred  and  fourt<»en  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

{^Amended  hy  section  5  of  chapfsr  577  of  Laws  of  188r>,  and  hy  sec- 
tion 2  of  chapter  583  of  Laws  of  1S^7.) 

§  19.  If  any  person  shall,  by  himself  or  another,  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  sections  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  of  this  act, 
or  knowingly  suffers  a  violation  thereof  by  his  agent,  or  in  any 
building  or  room  occupied  by  him,  he  shall  in  addition  to  the 
fines  and  punishments  therein  prescribed  for  each  offense,  forfeit 
and  pay  a  fixed  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars.  If  any  person, 
by  himself  or  another,  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
section  six,  seven  or  eight  of  this  act,  he  shall,  in  addition  to  the* 
fines  and  penalties  herein  prescribed  for  each  offense,  forfeit  and 
pay  a  fixed  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Such  penalties  shall 
be  recovered  with  costs  in  any  court  of  this  state  having  juris- 
diction thereof,   in  an   action  to  be  prosecuted   by  the   dairy 
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commissioner  or  any  of  his  assistants  in  the  name  of  the  x>eople 
of  the  state  of  New  York. 

§  20.  This  act  and  each  section  thereof  is  declared  to  be  ena4*ted 
to  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  and  to  pre8er>'e 
the  public  health  which  is  endangered  by  the  manufacture,  sale 
or  use  of  the  articles  or  substances  herein  regulated  or  prohibitt^. 

§  21.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.  Sections  six  and 
seven  shall  not  apply  to  any  product  manufactured,  or  in  process 
of  manufacture  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act;  but  neither 
this  exemption  nor  this  act  shall  impair  the  power  to  [ii'osecnte 
any  violations  heretofore  committed  of  section  six  of  the  act  of 
which  this  act  is  supplemental. 


Chapter  193, 

An  Act  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  and  two  of  the  laws  d: 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  entitled  "An  act  to  pre\ent 
deception  in  sales  of  dairy  products." 

Passed  April ;«),  1885;  three-lif tlis  beinj;  present. 

The  Peaph'  of  the  State  of  New   York^  represent^i  in  Senate 
O/fid  Assemhly^  do  enact  as  folhws  : 

Section  1.   Section  seven  of  chaptw  two  hundred  and  two  o 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  entitled  'An  act  to 
prevent  deception  in  sales  of  dairy  product*?,"  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

§  7.  No  person  shall  offer,  sell  or  expose  for  sale  butter  or  cheese 
branded  or  labeled  with  a  false  brand  or  label  as  to  the  «]ual!ty  of 
the  article  or  the  county  or  state  in  which  the  article  is  made. 
The  New  York  state  dairv  commissioner  is  herebv  authoriztKl  and 
directed  to  procure  and  issue  to  the  cheesi*  manufactories  of  the 
state,  upon  proper  application  therefor  and  under  such  regulations 
as  to  the  custody  and  use  thereof  as  h<?  may  piH?8cribe,  a  unif<>nn 
stencil  brand  bearing  a  suitable  dence  or  motto,  and  the  ^^OI•c^8 
"New  York  state  full  cream  cheese."  Every  brand  IssikhI  shall 
be  used  upon  the  outside  of  the  cheese  and  also  upon  the  package 
containing  the  same,  and  shall  bear  a  different  number  for  each 
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separate  manufactory,  and  the  commissioner  shall  keep  a  book  in 
which  shall  be  registered  the  name,  location  and  number  of  each 
manufactory  using  the  said  brand,  and  the  name  or  names  of  the 
persons  at  each  manufactory  authorized  to  use  the  same.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  to  use  or  permit  such  stencil  brand  to  be  *ised  upon 
any  other  than  full  cream  cheese  or  packages  containing  the  same. 
WTioe^er  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  for  each  and  every  cheese  or  package  so  falsely 
branded  shall  be  pimished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-live 
dollars  or  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisonment  of  not  less  than 
fifteen  or  more  than  thii-ty  days. 
§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Chapter  427. 
An  Act  to  protect  butter  and  cheese  manufacturers. 

Passkd  June  8.  18S5;  three-fifths  heing  present. 

The  Pexyple  of  the  State  of  New    Yitr\\  reprri<enteil  in  Senate 
and  Antienihlt/^  do  enaH  a><  foil  own  : 

Section  1.  T\Tioever  shall  with  intent  to  defraud,  sell,  supjjy 
or  bring  to  be  manufaeturiHl  to  any  butter  or  cheese  manufactoiy 
in  this  state,  any  milk  diluted  with  water,  or  in  any  way 
adulterated,  unclean  or  impure,  or  milk  from  which  any  cream 
has  been  taken,  or  milk  commonly  known  as  skimmed  niilk,  or 
whoever  shall  keep  back  any  part  of  the  milk  as  strippinj^s,  or 
whoever  shall  knowingly  bring  or  supply  milk  to  any  butt(»r  or 
chet^^se  iihnnufactoiT,  that  is  tainted  or  sour,  or  whoever  shall 
knowiiij^ly  bring  or  supply  to  any  butter  or  cheese  manufactoiy, 
milk  drawn  from  cows  within  fifteen  days  before  pai-turition,  or 
within  WiVdi}  days  after  parturition,  or  any  butter  or  cheese 
manufactun^i's  who  shall  knowingly  use  or  allow  any  of  his  or  lier 
employiH'S  or  any  other  pi^rson  to  use  for  his  or  her  benefit,  or 
for  thf4r  own  individual  benefit,  anv  milk  or  cream  from  the 
milk  brought  to  said  butter  or  cheese  manufacturer,  without  the 
consent  of  all  the  owners  thereof,  or  any  butter  or  ("heese 
manufacturer  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  keep  or  cause  to  be 
kept  a  correct  account,  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  one  furnish- 
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ing  milk  'to  such  mannfacturer,  of  the  amount  of  milk  daily 
received,  or  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  and  the  number  of 
cheese  made  each  day,  or  of  the  number  cut  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  and  the  weight  of  each,  shall  for  each  and  every  offense  forfeit 
and  pay-  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  doUars^  with  costs  of  suit  to  be  sued  for  in  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  or  i>a*8ona, 
firm  or  association,  or  corporation  or  their  assigns  upon  whom 
such  fraud  or  neglect  shall  be  committed.  But  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  affect,  impair  or  repeal  any  of  the  provisions  of  chapter 
two  hundred  and  two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  or  of  the  acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Chapter  458. 

An  Act  to  amend  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  qf  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  entitled  "An  act  to 
prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  and  to  preserve 
the  public  health,  being  supplementary  to  and  in  aid  of  chapter 
two  hundred  and  two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  entitled  'An  act  to  prevent  deception  in  the  sales 
of  dairy  products.'" 

Passed  June  9,  1885;  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  ths  State  of  New  York^  represented  in  Senate 
and  Aaserribly^  do  enact  a^  follows : 

Section  1.  Section  six  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  entitled  "An  act 
to  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products^  and  to  preserve 
the  public  health,  being  supplementary  to  and  in  aid  of  chapter 
two  hundred  and  two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
four,  entitled  'An  act  to  prevent  deception  in  sales  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts,'" is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Invalid  — (People  v.  Marx.) 
§  6.  No  person  shall  manufacture  out  of  any  oleaginous  sab- 
stance  or  substances,  or  any  compound  of  the  same^  other  than 
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that  produced  from  unadulterated  milk,  or  of  cream  from  the 
same,  any  article  designed  to  take  the  place  of  butter  or  cheese 
produced  from  pure  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  of  the  same, 
or  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  the  same  as  an  article  of  food. 
This  provision  shall  not  apply  to  pure  skim-milk  cheese,  made 
from  pure  skim-milk.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  not  less  than  six  months'  or  more  than  one 
year's  imprisonment,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the 
first  offense,  and  by  Imprisonment  for  one  year  for  each  subse- 
quent offense. 

§  2.  Section  seven  of  said  act  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows: 

{Amended  by  8ectio7i  2,  chapter  577  of  Laws  of  1SS6,) 

§  7.  No  person  by  himself  or  his  agents  or  servants  shall  render 
or  manufacture  out  of  any  animal  fat  or  animal  or  vegetable  oils 
not  produced  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same, 
any  article  or  product  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  or  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  natural  butter  or  cheese  produced  from  pure, 
unadulterated  milk  or  cream  of  the  same,'  nor  shall  he  or  they 
mix,  compound  with,  or  add  \o  milk,  cream  or  butter  any  acids 
or  other  deleterious*  substance  or  any  animal  fats  or  animal  or 
vegetable  oils  not  produced  from  milk  or  cream,  with  design  or 
intent  to  render,  make  or  produce  any  article  or  substance  or  any 
human  food  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  natural  butter  or  cheese, 
nor  shall  he  sell,  keep  for  sale,  or  offer  for  sale  any  article,  or 
substance  or  compound  made,  manufactured  or  produced  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  whether  such  article, 
substance  or  compound  shall  be  made  or  produced  in  this  state 
or  any  other  state  or  country.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  not  less  than  six  months'  or  more  than  one 
year's  imprisonment  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  imprisonment 
for  one  year  for  each  subsequent  offense.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  impair  the  {Mrovisions  of  section  six  of  this  act 
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§  3.  Sei'tioD  eight  of  said  act  is  aineuded  so  as  to  read 
follows: 

(Amm-kd  hy  ^notion  3  nf  chn^pUf  577  of  Lnton  of  LSSiJ.) 
§  S.  No  person  shall  niaiiiifacture,  mix  or  i^oiiipound  widi 
add  to  natural  niilV,  cream  or  butter  any  animal  fats  or  Hiiiina 
vpgt-tiible  oils,  nor  shall  he  Jiiakc  or  niannfai^tfiri*  any  oleiifjin 
Hiibi-lanci'  not  produced  fi-om  milk  or  cn'ani,  with  intent  t<»  sr'U 
Hanie  for  bntter  or  cheese  made  from  jmadultei-ated  milk  or  ci-ej 
or  have  the  same  in  liis  possession,  or  offer  the  siiuie  for  t 
with  Hiiih  inrent,  nor  shall  any  aiticlc  or  siilwlance  w  iciniihH 
Kii  made  or  pruduoed,  be  gold  fur  butter  or  <h»'ene,  the  pnKlnel 
the  daii^.  If  any  person  shall  t;oat,  ix>wder  or  color  with  aiuui 
or  any  coloi'ing  matter  whatever  butterine  or  oleomargarine, 
any  com|Miunds  of  the  sjime  oi'  any  pi-cHliict  or  manufacture  ni 
in  whide  or  in  part  from  animal  fats  or  animal  or  vc^eiiildc 
not  pi-odiiccd  fToni  umidnlteialed  milk  or  crcani  wheivby 
said  |»roduct,  manufactuii.'  w  comitound  shall  be  made  to  ri-setii 
liutttT  or  liiei'se,  the  prodnil  of  Ihe  dairy,  or  shall  have  the  sii 
in  his  jxi-i^iiiiidn,  or  shall  sell  or  otfer  for  sale  m-  have  in 
possession  any  of  the  said  products  which  aliaJl  be  colored 
coated  in  semblance  of  or  to  resembli'  butter  or  cheeaej  it  shall 
conclusive  evidence  of  an  intent  to  sell  Ih"  same  for  hnliei' 
cheese,  the  product  of  the  dairy,  \\'hoever  violates  any  of 
pi-ovisions  of  this  section  shall  In?  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  ; 
be  piinished  by  a  tine  of  not  lews  than  one  hunjlnnl  dollar.* 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars.  Thin  stvtion  shall  nol  be  < 
slrned  to  impair  or  affect  tJie  pi-ohibitions  of  sections  six  ; 
seven  of  this  act 

§  4,  >?ection  seventeen  of  siiid  act  is  amended  b()  as  to  read 
follows: 

g  17.  The  doing  of  anylhing  herein  pioliibiled  being  done,  .s! 
be  evidence  of  a  violati<m  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  relalivi 
the  thing  so  pi-ohihit«iJ;  and  the  not  doing  of  anything  hci 
diix'cted  to  be  done,  shall  be  evidfnce  of  a  violatitm  of  the  pr 
si<inH  of  this  act  relative  to  the  thing  so  directed  to  be  done, 
aii^v  peitjou  shall  suffer  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
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by  his  agent,  servant,  or  in  any  room  or  bnilding  occupied  or 
controlled  by  him,  he  »hall  be  deemed  a  priij^ipal  in  such  viola- 
tion and  ptmished  accordingly. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Chapter  577. 

An  Act  to  amend  chapter  one  lumdred  and  eighty-three  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-flve,  entitled  *'An  act  to 
prevent  deception  in  the  8ale  of  dairy  products,  and  to  preserve 
the  public  health,"  being  supijlementary  to  and  in  aid  of  chapter 
two  hundred  and  two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  huudred  find 
eight^'-four,  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  deception  in  sales  of 
dairy  products." 

Passed  June  4,  1886;  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  Yark^  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly^  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
of  tlie  laws  of  eightei*n  hundnnl  and  eighty-tiv(\  entithnl  '*An  act 
to  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  and  to  preserve 
the  public  health,"  bc4ng  supplementary  to  and  in  aid  of  chapter 
two  hundred  and  two  of  the  laws  of  eight(»en  hundred  and  eighty- 
four,  entitled  "An  act  to  pi-event  deception  in  sales  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts," is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

{Amended  hy  chapter  223  of  Lotos  of  1887.) 

§  1.  No  person  or  persons  shall  sell  or  exchange,  or  expose 
for  sale  or  exchange,  any  unclean,  impure,  unhealthy,  adulterated 
or  unwhoU^soine  milk,  or  shall  offer  for  sale  anv  article  of  food 
made  from  the  same,  or  of  cream  fi-om  the  same.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  ««ikimmed  milk  sold  for  use  in 
the  county  in  which  it  is  producted,  provided  it  is  sold  for  and  as 
such.  This  provision  shall  not  apply  to  pure  skim-cheese  made 
from  milk  which  is  clean,  pure,  healthy,  wholesomv*  «nd  unadulter- 
ated, (*xcept  by  skimming.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of 
this  section  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punishwl  by 
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a  fine  af  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  oi*  by  uiiprisonment  of  not  less  than  one  month  or 
more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  eueh  fine  and  imprisonment,  for 
the  lir«t  offense,  and  by  six  months'  unpri&onment  for  each  sub- 
sequent offense. 

§  2.  Section  seven  of  chapter  one  hundi'ed  and  eighty-thi-ee  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  as  amendiHi  by 
chapter  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-five^  is  hereby  amended  so  aB  to  read  as 
follows: 

§  7.  No  person  by  himself  or  his  agents  or  servants  shall 
render  or  manufacture  out  of  any  animal  fat  or  animal  or 
vegetable  oils  not  produced  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream 
from  the  same,  any  article  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  natural 
butter  or  cheese  produced  from  pure  unadulterated  milk  or  cream 
of  the  same,  nor  mix,  compound  with,  or  add  to  milk,  cream  or 
butter  any  acids  or  other  deleteiious  substance  or  any  animal  fats 
or  animal  or  vegetable  oils  not  produced  from  milk  or  cream,  so 
as  to  pi^uce  any  article  or  substance  or  any  human  food  in 
imitation  or  semblance  of  natural  butter  or  cheese,  nor  sell,  kei^p 
for  sale,  or  offer  for  sale,  any  article,  substance  or  comi)ound 
made,  manufactured  or  produced  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  whether  such  article,  substance  or  compound  shall 
be  made  or  produced  in  this  State  or  elsewhere.  T)iv&  section 
shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  require  evidence  of  a  willful  or 
intentional  violation  thereof.  Whoever  violates  the  piwisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars^  nor  moi^  than  ^\^i 
hundred  dollars  or  not  less  than  six  months  or  more  than  one 
year's  imprisonment  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  imprisonment 
for  one  year  for  each  subsequent  offense.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  impair  the  provisions  of  section  six  of  this  act. 

§  3.  Section  eight  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  llio 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  as  amended  by  chapter 
four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundn»d  and 
eighty-five,  is  hereby  further  amended  so  as  to  read  a^  fdlows: 
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§  8.  No  persan  ahall  manufacture^  mix  or  compound  with  or 
add  to  natural  milk,  cream  or  butter  any  animal  fatB  or  animal  or 
vegetable  oils,  nor  shall  he  make  or  manufacture  any  oleaginous 
substance  not  induced  from  milk  (x  cream,  with  intent  to  sell  the 
same  for  butter  or  cheese  made  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream, 
or  hare  the  same  in  his  i)06ses8ion,  or  offer  tiie  same  f<»*  sale  with 
such  intent^  nor  shall  any  article  or  substance  or  compound  so 
made  or  produced,  be  sold  intentionally  or  otherwise  aa  and  for 
butter  or  cheese,  the  product  of  the  dairy.  No  person  diall  coat, 
powder  or  color  with  annatto  or  any  coloring  matter  whatever, 
butterine  or  oleomargarine,  or  any  compounds  of  the  same  or  any 
product  or  manufacture  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from  animal  fats 
or  animal  or  vegetable  oils  not  produced  from  unadulterated  milk 
or  cream  whereby  the  said  product,  manufacture  or  compound 
shall  resemble  butter  or  cheese,  the  product  of  the  dairy,  or  shall 
have  the  same  in  his  x)ossession,  with  intent  to  seU  the  same,  or 
shall  sell  or  off  a*  the  same  for  sale.  No  person  shall  be  excused 
from  liability  under  this  section  or  section  seven  of  this  act  on 
account  of  want  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  or  ingredients  of  die 
product  so  in  his  possession,  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  him. 
Whoever  violates  any  of  the  pi-ovisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  Impair  or  affect  the  pro- 
hibitions of  sections  six  and  seven  of  this  act 

§  4.  Section  fifteen  of  such  act,  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  15.  In  all  prosecutions  under  this  act^  one-half  of  the  money 
shall  be  paid  by  the  court  or  clerk  thereof  to  the  city  or  county 
where  the  recovery  shall  be  had,  for  the  support  of  the  poor, 
except  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  and  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  pension  funds  of  the 

police  and  fire  departments,  and  the  residue  shall  be  paid  to  the 
treasury  of  the  state.    All  sums  of  money  expended  by  the  dairy 

commissioner  under  the  provisions  of  this  act^  ^lall  be  audited 
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and  allowed  by  the  comptroUa*  of  the  State.    Any  bond  given 
by  any  officer  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

§  5.  Section  nineteen  of  such  act,  chapter  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  of  the.  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

{A^nended  hy  section  2  of  chapter  583  of  Loaos  of  1887.) 

§  19.  If  any  pei'son  shall,  by  himself  or  another,  violate  Jiny  of 
the  provisions  of  sections  one,  two,  three,  fom*  or  five  of  this  act, 
or  knowingly  sulfer  a  violation  thereof  by  his  agent,  or  in  any 
building  or  room  occupied  by  him,  he  shall  in  addition  to  the 
fines  and  punishments  therein  prescribed,  for  each  offense  fwrfeii 
and  i)ay  a  fixed  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars.    If  any  person, 
by  himself  or  another,  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions six,  seven  or  eight  of  this  act,  he  shall,  in  addition  to  tht 
fines  and  penalties  herein  pi-escribed,  for  each  offense  forfeit  and 
pay  a  fixed  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollare.    ?5uch  penalties  shall 
be  recovered  with  costs  in  any  court  of  this  state  having  jurisdic 
tion  thereof,  in  iui  action  to  be  prosecuted  by  the^daiiy  comniis 
sioner  or  any  of  his  assistants  or  by  any  citizen  authorized  to  sut 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

§  6.  The  following  sections  are  added  to  said  act,  cliapter  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-five: 

{Am^ended  hy  sectlo^i  3  (f  chapter  ^S;)  if  Laws  (j/*l8S7.) 

§  22.  For  the  pm*po8c«  of  siiid  act,  chapter  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  as 
amended  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  as  hereby  amended,  the 
terms  "natural  butter  and  cheese,"  '^natm^al  butter  and  cheese 
produced  from  pure  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  of  the  same,'' 
"butter  or  cheese  made  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream,'' 
"  butter  or  cheese  the  pi-oduct  of  the  dairy,'*  and  "  butter  oi- 
cheese  "  shall  be  understood  to  mean  the  products  usually  known 
by  the  terms  "butter"  and  "cheese"  and  which  iu*e  manufac- 
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tared  exclusively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with  salt  and  ren- 
net^ and  with  or  without  coloring  matter  or  liaga 

§  23.  Tlie  prosecution  shall  not  be  compelled  to  elect  in  any 
trial  for  the  misdemeanors  wheresoever  committed,  or  suit  for  the 
penalties  wheresoever  incurred  by  the  violations  of  sections  six, 
seven  or  eight  where  the  indictment,  information  or  complaint 
charges  a  violation  of  any  two  or  all  such  sections  of  said  aet^  as 
amended,  between  the  charges  or  counts  under  such  different 
sections  whether  such  prosecutions  or  suits  have  already  been 
commenced  or  shaU  hereafter  be  instituted. 

§  24.  An  action  now  or  hereafter  brought  to  recover  a.  penalty 
provided  by  section  nineteen  of  said  act^  chapter  one  hundred  and 
eighty-thice  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hunared  and  eighty -hve,  shall 
have  a  preference  upon  the  calendar  of  the  com'ts  ot  record  of  this 
iState  next  alter  civil  causes  entitled  to  a  preference  under  the  piv- 
visions  of  subdivision  one  of  section  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one 
of  the  code  of  civil  proci^ui'e,  where  the  attorney  for  the  people 
thereih  has  given  notice,,  at  the  ti^Le  of  the  service  of  notice  of  ti-iaJ 
or  argiunent,  of  a  pai-ticular  day  in  a  term  on  which  he  will  move 
it.  If  the  action  is  not  moved  by  liim  for  ti-iai  or  argument  on  that 
day,  or  as  soon  thei'eaftei'  in  the  same  term  as  the  court  can  hi^ar 
it  the  other  pai'ty  may  then  move  the  ti'ial  or  ;Argument^  otherwise 
it  shall  not  be  moved  out  of  its  order  at  that  term  except  by  the 
special  order  of  the  com-t.  The  note  of  issue  liled  by  such  attor- 
ney for  the  people  shall  state  the  day  in  the  teirm  «»n  which  he  has 
given  notice  that  he  will  move  it^  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall 
place  such  cause  upon  the  day  calendar  of  that  day  as  a  preferred 
cause  as  hereinbefore  provided.  !No  order  for  the  clerk  to  do  so 
shall  be  necessary. 

§  25.  Actions  for  penalties  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
of  the  act  of  which  this  is  amendatory  may  be  brought  and  prose 
cuted  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  l\ew  )Lov]l  by  any 
citis^n  of  the  ^tate,  and  the  citizen  so  pi'osecu  ting  said  action  shall 
be  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  one-half  of  the  penalty  or  judgment 
recovered.  The  balance  of  the  judgment  or  recovery  s'^all  be  paid 
over  to  the  city  or  comity  in  which  the  action  is  brouglit  as  pro- 
vided by  section  fifteen  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
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of  the  laWs  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighly-fiye.  Any  citizen  eo 
pioaecnting  shall  execute  and  file  an  undertaking  with  tiie  court 
in  which  the  action  is  brought  in  the  penalty  of  one  hundred 
doUars  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  any  costs  which  the  defend- 
ant in  the  action  may  recover. 

§  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  August^  ^h- 
teen  hundred  and  eighty -six;  but  the  sections  as  herein  amended 
shall  not  apply  to  any  product  manufactured  or  in  process  of 
manufacture  on  the  first  day  of  August^  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six.  This  act  shall  not  impair  the  power  to  prosecute  any 
yiolatLons  committed  prior  to  the  time  of  its  caking  elf  ecc,  of  the 
sections  hereby  amended  pursuant  to  and  in  the  manner  and  under 
the  roles  and  regulations  provided  by  such  sections  as  they  existed 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act.  This  act  is  dedaratory  of  the 
existing  law. 


Chapter  223. 
An  Act  to  amend  chapter  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hiindred  and  eip:hty-six,  entitled  *'An  act  to 
amend  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  entitled  'An  act  to  prevent 
deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  and  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lic health,'  being  supplementary  to  and  in  aid  of  chapter  two 
hundred  and  two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
four,  entitled  'An  act  to  prevent  deception  io  the  sales  of  dairy 
products.' " 

Passed  April  27,  1887;  three-fifths  being  present;  without  the  approval  of  the 

Governor.* 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New   Yorl\  rejyf'esented  in  Setiate 
a/nd  Assembly^  do  enact  an  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  the  laws  of 

*  Not  returned  by  the  Governor  within  ten  davH  after  it  was  presented  to 
him,  and  became  a  law  without  his  signature.  [Art.  IV,  sec,  9,  Gonstitution 
of  the  State  of  New  York.] 
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eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  entitled  *An  act  to  prevent 
deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  and  to  preserve  the  public 
health,'  being  supplementary  to  and  in  aid  of  chapter  two  hundred 
and  two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  entitled 
*An  act  to  prevent  deception  in  sales  of  dairy  products,' "  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  1.  No  i)erson  or  persons  shall  sell  or  exchange,  or  expose  for 
sale  or  exchohange,*  any  unclean,  impure,  unhealthy,  adulterated 
or  unwholesome  milk,  or  shall  offer  for  sale  any  article  of  food 
made  from  the  same,  or  of  cream  from  the  same.  The  provisi<ms 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  skimmed  milk  sold  for  use  in  the 
countj',  in  which  it  is  produced,  provided  it  is  isold  for  and  as  such. 
This  provision  shall  not  apply  to  pure  skim  cheese  mad»3  from 
milk^which  is  clean,  pure,  healthy,  wholesome  and  unadulterated, 
except  by  skimming.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
section  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  one  month  or  more 
than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the 
first  offense;  and  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more 
than  four  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  less  than 
one  month  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine 'and 
imprisonment  for  a  second  offense,  and  for  a  third  or  any  subse- 
quent offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  and 
imprisonment  not  less  than  thirty  days  and  not  exceeding  three 
months. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


So  in  the  original. 
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Chapter  430. 

An  Act  to  amend  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  entitled  "An  act  to 
prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products  and  to  preserve 
the  public  health,  being  supplementary  to  and  in  aid  of  chapter 
two  hundred  and  two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  entitled  *An  act  to  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of 
dairy  products.'" 

Passed  May  23, 1887;  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  PeopU  of  the  State  of  New  YorJc^  represeihted  in  Senate  an4 
and  Assemhly^  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty - 
three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  entitled 
"An  act  to  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  and  to 
preserve  the  public  health,  being  supplementary  to  and  in  aid  of 
chapter  two  hundred  and  two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-four,  entitled  'An  act  to  prevent  deception  in  salens  of 
dairy  products,' ''  is  hert»by  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  16.  When  any  officer,  authorized  by  this  act  to  inspect  milk 
offered  for  sale  shall,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  take  a  sample 
of  milk  for  purposes  of  analysis,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  take 
duplicate  sample?  thereof,  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  witness, 
and  he  shaU,  in  the  presence  of  such  witness,  seal  both  of  the  B*iid 
samples,  and  shall  tender  and  if  ac(»epted  deliver,  at  the  tim(»  of 
such  taking,  one  sample  to  the  vender  of  said  milk  or  to  the  person 
having  custody  of  the  ^ame  with  a  statement,  in  writing,  of  the 
cause  of  the  sample  having  been  taken.  In  all  prosecutions,  under 
this  act,  wlating  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  unclean,  impunv 
unhealthy,  adulterated  or  unwholesome  milk,  if  the  milk  be  shown 
to  contain  more  than  eighty-eight  per  centum  of  water  or  fluids^ 
or  less  than  twelve  per  centum  of  mOk  solids,  which  should  contain 
not  less  than  three  per  centum  of  fat^  it  ^aU  be  declared  adulter- 
ated; and  milk  drawn  from  cows  within  fifteen  days  before  and 
five  days  after,  parturition,  or  from  animals  fed  on  distillery  w%'iste, 
or  any  substance  in  the  stale  of  fermentation  or  putn^f action,  or 
upon  any  unhealthy  food  whatever,  shall  be  declared  unclean. 
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nnhealthj,  impure  and  unwholesome  milk«    This  section  shall  not 
prevent  the  feeding  of  ensUage. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Chapter  583. 

An  Act  to  amend  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-thi'ee  of  the 
lawB  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  entitled  "An  act  to 
prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  and  to  preserve 
the  public  health,  being  supplementary  to  and  iu  aid  of  chapter 
two  hundred  and  two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty -four,  entitled  ^An  act  to  prevent  deception  in  salee  of  dairy 
products,'  as  amended  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  entitled  'An  act 
to  amend  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  entitled  'An  act  to  prevent 
deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  and  to  preserve  the  public 
health,'  being  supplementary  to  and  in  aid  of  chapter  two  hun- 
dred and  two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four, 
entitled  'An  act  to  prevent  deception  in  sales  of  dairy  products.' " 

•  Passed  June  16,  lb»87;  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  PeopU  of  the  State  of  ]Veifj  York^  rep7'etiente<1  in  Senate  a/nd 
Assert  ihly^  do  enavt  an  folio  m.^ : 

Section  1.  The  following  sections  are  added  to  said  act  chapter 
one  hundred  and  eighty-thi'ee  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  entitled  "aVn  act  to  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of 
dairy  products,  and  to  preserve  the  public  health,"  being  supple- 
mentary to  and  in  aid  of  chapt<^r  two  hundi^  and  two  of  rhe 
laws  of  eightcH^n  hundred  and  eighty-four,  entitled  "An  act  to 
prevent  deception  in  sales  of  dau*y  products,"  as  amended  by 
chapter  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-six,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  chapter  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  entitled  'An  act  to  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of 
dairy  products  and  to  preserve  the  public  health,'  being  supple- 
mentary to  and  in  aid  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  two  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  entitled  'An  act  to 
prevent  deception  in  sales  of  dairy  products.' " 
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§  26.  A  search  warrant,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  directed  to 
a  peace  officer  commanding  him  to  search  for  dairy  products, 
imitations  thereof  and  subtitntes  therefor,  to  open  any  place  of 
bueinesfi,  factory,  building,  store,  bakery,  hotel,  tavern,  boarding?- 
house,  restaurant^  saloon,  lunch  counter,  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment, carriage,  car,  boat,  ptickage,  vessel,  barrel,  box,  tub  or  can, 
containing,  or  believed  to  contain  the  same,  in  the  possession  or 
under  the  control  of  any  person  who  shall  refuse  to  allow  the 
same  to  be  inspected  or  samples  taken  therefrom  by  the  said 
commissioner,  assistant  commissioner,  or  such  experts,  cherai5t«ai, 
agents,  or  counsel  as  such  commissioner  or  assistant  commissions 
shall  'duly  authoiize  for  the  purpose,  or  to  which  access  is  refused 
or  prevented,  and  to  allow  and  enable  the  oificer  mentioned  in 
section  twelve  applying  therefor  to  take  such  samples  of  dairy 
products,  imitations  thereof  and  substitut(»s  therefor,  found  in  the 
execution  of  the  warrant,  as  the  officer  applying  for  the  search 
warrant  shaU  designate  when  the  same  ai-e  found,  shall  be  issued 
by  any  magistrate  to  whom  appli(*ation  is  made  thentfor,  whenever 
it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  him  that  such  person  has  refuse^!  to 
permit  any  dmry  products,  imitations  thereof  or  substitutes 
therefor,  to  be  inspected  or  samples  taten  therefrom,  or  that 
access  thereto  by  any  officer  mentioned  in  section  twelve  has 
been  refused  or  prevented,  and  that  such  officer  has  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  such  person  has  any  dairy  products, 
imitations  thereof  or  substitutes  therefor  in  his  possession,  or 
under  his  control,  or  that  he  is  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  The  provisions  of  section  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one 
to  section  eight  hundred  and  two,  both  inclusive,  of  the  CJode  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  shall  apply  to  such  warrant  as  far  as  appli- 
cable thereto.  The  peace  officer  to  whom  the  warrant  is  delivered 
shall  make  a  return  in  writing  of  his  proceedings  thereunto  to 
the  magistrate  who  issued  the  same. 

{Amended  hy  ftrrtlon  I  of  chapter  140  of  Tjiwa  of  1891.) 

§  27.  No  keeper  or  proprietor  of  any  bakery,  hotel,  tavern, 
boarding-house,  restaurant,  saloon,  lunch  counter,  or  place  of  pub- 
lic entertainment,  or  any  person  having  charge  thereof  or  employed 
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thereat,  shall  keep,  use  or  serve  therein,  either  as  food  for  their 
guests,  boarders,  patrons  or  customers,  or  for  cooking  purposes^ 
any  article  made,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  seven  of 
this  act,  as  amended  "by  chapter  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six.  This  section 
shall  not  be  so  constructed  as  to  require  evidence  of  a  willful  or 
intentional  violation  thereof.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars,  or  not  less  than  ten  days'  or  more  than  thirty  days^ 
imprisonment  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  imprisonment  for  one 
year  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

§  2.  Section  nineteen  of  such  act,  chapter  one  hundred  and 
eightA'-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  as 
amended  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  himdred  and  eighty-six,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

§  19.  If  any  person  shall,  by  himself  or  another,  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  sections  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  of  this  act, 
or  knowingly  suffer  a  violation  thereof  by  his  agent,  or  in 'any 
building  or  room  occupied  by  him,  he  shall  in  addition  to  the 
fines  and  punishments  therein  prescribed,  for  each  offense  forfeit 
and  pay  a  fixed  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars.  If  any  person, 
by  himself  or  another,  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions six,  seven,  eight  or  twenty-seven  of  this  act,  he  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  fines  and  penalties  therein  prescribed  for  each 
offehse  forfeit  and  pay  a  fixed  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
Such  penalty  shall  be  recovered,  with  costs,  in  any  court  of  this 
State  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  in  an  action  to  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Dairy  Conmiissioners  or  any  of  his  assistants,  or  by  any  citizen 
authorized  to  sue  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  any  action  heretofore  or  hereinafter  commenced  in  the 
supreme  court  for  the  recovery  of  such  penalties  an  application 
may  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  to  said  court  or  any 
justice  thereof,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant,  his 
agents,  servants  and  employes,  from  the  further  violation  of  the 
sections  or  section  on  whicli  sach  action  is  based  during  tiie  pen- 
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dency  thereof;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  court  or  justice  to 
grant  the  injunction  upon  proof  by  affidavits  that  the  defendant 
has  been  guilty  of  a   violation  of  such  sections  or  section  as 
alleged  in  the  complaint,  or  subsequent  to  the  commenc^nent  of 
the  action  has  been  guilty  of  a  violation  thereof,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  injunctions  are  usually  granted  under  the  rules  and 
practice  of  such  court.    No  security  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
shall  be  required  upon  the  granting  of  such  injunction;  and  tlie 
court  or  justice  shall 'make  such  order  thereon  as  to  the  costs  of 
the  application  as  may  be  deemed  just  and  proper.    In  ca^ie  the 
plaintiff   shall   recover   judgment   for   the  penalties   or  penalty 
demanded  in  the  complaint,  the  said  judgment  shall  contain  a 
peniianent  injunction  restraining  the  defendant,  his  agents,  serv- 
ants and  employes  from  any  further  violations  of  the  sections  or 
section  on  which  the  recovery  is  obtained.   Any  injunction  secured 
under  this  se(;tion  may  be  served  by  posting  the  same  upon  the 
outer  door  of  the  defendant's  usual  place  of  business,  or.  where 
such  violation  waa.  conunitted,  or  shall  thereafter,  be  committed,  or 
in  the  manner  required  by  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  and  the 
rules  and  practice  of  the  court.    It  shall  not  be  necessary  tx> 
prove  the  personal  service  of  the  injunction  where  such  service 
cannot  be   secured  with  reasonable  diligence,  but  the  service 
hereinbefore  pro\ided  shall  be  deemed  and  held  sufficient  in  any 
proceeding  for  the  violation  of  such  injunction. 

§  3.  Section  twenty-two  of  such  act  chapter  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  as 
added  thereto  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  seventy-sevei^  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows: 

§  22.  For  the  purposes  of  said  act,  chapter  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  as 
amended  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  five,  and  by  chapter  five  hundred 
and  seventy  seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
and  as  hereby  amended,  the  teims  "natural  butter  and  cheese," 
"  natural  butter  or  cheese  produced  from  pure  unadulterated  milk 
or  cream  of  the  same,"  "  butter  or  cheese  made  from  unadulterated 
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mUk  or  cream,"  **  butter  or  cheese,  the  product  of  the  dairy,"  and 
"butter  or  cheese,"  shall  be  understood  to  mean  the  produts* 
usually  known  by  the  terms  "butter"  and  "cheese,"  and  which 
i^re  manufactured  exclusively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with 
or  without  ,^t  or  rennet,  or  both,  and  with  or  without  coloring 
matter  or  sage  or  both. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.  Section  three  and 
section  twenty -seven,  hereby  added  to  such  act  chapter  one  hun- 
dred  and  eighty-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  shall  not  apply  to  any- product  manufactured,  or  in  process 
of  manufacture,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act;  but  neither 
this  exemption  nor  this  act  shall  impair  the  power  to  prosecute 
any  violations  committed  prior  to  the  time  of  its  taking  effect  of 
the  sections  hereby  amended  or  of  any  laws  existing  at  the  time 
of  its  taking  effect  pursuant  to  and  in  the  manner  and  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  provided  by  such  sections  and  laws  as  they 
existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 


Chapter  298. 

An  Act  to  promote  agiiculture  and  improve  the  quality  of  butter 

and  cheese.* 

Approved  by  the  Governor  May  15,  1888.     Passed,  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  Tork^  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  New  York  State  Dairj'  Commissioner  is  autiior- 
ized,  empowered  and  directed  to  appoint  and  employ  expert  butter 
and  cheese  makers,  not  exceeding  five  in  number,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be,  under  his  directions,  to  examine  and  inspect  butter  and 
cheese  factories  and  the  methods  employed  therein,  and  attend  at 
such  agricultural  fairs,  institutes,  meetings  and  conventions, 
within  the  State,  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  CJommissioner,  to 
impart  thereat  information  as  to  the  best  and  most  approved 
methods  of  making  butter  and  cheese  and  improving  the  qualily 
thereof.    The  compensation  of  such  experts  shall  be  fixed  by  the 


So  in  the  original. 
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Commissioner  and  their  necessan-  expenses  Im-nrred 
(ormance  of  their  duty  audited  by  him;  and  the  sa 
paW  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  upon  the  warrant  ■ 
troller  thereafter.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dolla: 
appropriated  for  eueh  purpose,  to  be  paid  out  of  an 
the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated;  and  the  enl 
of  the  Commissioners  under  this  act  shall  not  excee 
The  CommiBsioner  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
this  year  shall  report  the  numbCT"  of  experts  employe 
act  and  their  compensation  and  expenses,  whieh  shall 
in  his  annual  re^rt. 
§  2.  Hiis  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Chapter  550. 
An  Act  to  amend  chapter  five  hundred  seventy-BeTen 

of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
chapter  one  hundred  eighty-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred eighty-five  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  deception  in  the 
sales  of  dairy  products,  and  to  preserve  the  public  health;' 
being  supplementary  to  and  in  aid  of  chapter  two  hundred  and 
two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  entitled 
'An  act  to  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products ' "  as 
amended  by  chapter  two  hundred  twenty-three  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  eighty-seven. 
Approvbd  by  the  Governor  June  9, 18!8.  Passed,  tliree-fiftlie  btjing  preeent 
The  People  nf  the  Stiite  of  Xew  Yorlc,  represented  in  Senate 
and  As^emhly^do  enact  as  follows  : 

Bection  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-«ix,  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  entitled  'An  act  to  prev«n 
deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy  producta,  and  to  preserve  the  jmbli' 
health,'  being  supplementary  to  and  in  aid  of  chapter  two  hundret 
and  two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  entitle** 
'An  act  to  prevent  deception  In  the  sales  of  dair;  prodaotB,' "  ai. 
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amended  by  chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 

« 

read  as  follows: 

§  1.  No  person  or  persons  shall  sell  or  exchange,  or  expose  for 
sale  or  exchange,  any  unclean,  impure,  unhealthy,  adulterated  or 
unwholesome  milk,  or  shall  offer  for  sale  any  article  of  food  made 
from  the  same,  or  of  cream  from  the  same.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  skimmed  milk  sold  for  use  in  the 
county  in  which  it  is  produced,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  except 
in  New  York  and  Kings  counties  (where  it  shall  apply),  provided 
it  is  sold  for  and  as  such.  This  provision  shall  not  apply  to  pure 
skim  cheese  made  from  milk  which  is  clean,  pure,  healthy,  whole- 
some and  unadulterated,  except  by  skimming.  Whoever  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  section  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  one  month  or  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  sach  fine 
and  imprisonment  for  the  first  offense;  and  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  four  hundred  dollars  or  by 
imprisonment  of  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  six 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  a  second  offense, 
and  for  a  third  or  any  subsequent  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  two  hundred  dollars  and  imprisonment  not  less  than  thirty 
days  and  not  exceeding  three  months. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Chapter  515. 

An  Act  to  prevent  deception  in  sales  of  vinegar,  and  charging  the 
New  York  State  Dairy  CJommissioner  with  its  enforcement. 

Approved  by  the  Governor  June  15, 1S89.     Passed,  three-fifths  being  present. 

TJie  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
a/ad  Assembly,  do  enact  a^  follows : 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  manufacture,  produce,  sell,  keep  for 
sale  or  offer  for  sale  any  vinegar  which  shall  not  have  an  acidity 
equivalent  to  the  presence  of  at  least  four  and  one-half  per 
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'&-f  centum,  hy  wei^t,  of  absolate  acetic  acid,  or  any  cid^ 

£;'  '  which  shall  hare  less  than  ench  amoimt  of  afidit;,  or  least 

per  centum,  by  weight,  of  cider  vinegar  solids  npoo  full  t 
tion  OTOT  boiling  water. 

S  2.  2io  person  shall  manofactnre,  prodnce,  sell,  keep 
or  offer  for  sale  any  rinegar  or  prodact  in  imitation  or  asi 
ot  cider  rinegar  wliich  is  not  cider  vinegar. 

§  3.  No  person  diaU  sell,  keep  for  sale  or  offer  for  sale,  8 
cider  vinegar,  any  vinegar  or  product  which  is  not  eider 

§  4.  No  person  shall  manufacture,  produce,  sell,  keep  foi 
offer  for  sale  any  vinegar  wliich  shall  contain  an^v  prepar 
lead,  copper,  sulphuric  acid  or  other  ingredients  injui 
health,  or  any  artificial  coloring  matter. 

g  5.  Even-  manufacturer  or  producer  of  cider  vinegi 
plainly  brand  on  each  head  of  the  cask,  barrel,  keg  or  othi 
age  containing  such  rinegar,  Mb  name  and  place  of  busin* 
the  words  "cider  vinegar;"  and  no  person  shall  label  o 
as  or  for  cider  vinegar  any  package  containing  rinegar  which  is 
not  cider  vinegar, 

§  ti.  Whoever,  by  himself  or  another,  violates  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  any  of  the  foregoing  sections  shall  be  gnilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

§  7.  If  any  person,  by  himself  or  another,  shall  violate  any  of 
the  prorisions  of  sections  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  of  this  act,  he 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  fines  and  penalties  herein  prescribed  for 
each  offense,  forfeit  and  pay  a  fixed  penalty  of  t*'o  hundred 
dollars  for  each  offense.  Such  penalties  shall  be  recovered  witi 
costs  in  any  court  of  this  State  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  in  an 
action  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  New  York  State  Dairy  C3ommi8- 
sioner  or  any  of  his  assistants  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

§  S.  The  pmsecution  shall  not  be  compelled  to  elect  in  any  trial 
for  the  misdemeanors  or  suit  for  the  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
sections  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five,  where  the  indictment,  inf<Mf- 
mation  or  complaint  charges  a  riolation  of  any  two  or  more  of 
•nch  sections,  between  the  charges  or  counts  under  such  different 
sections. 
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§  9.  The  New  York  State  Dairy  Oommissioner  is  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  to  be  paid  for  such  pur- 
pose out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  hot  otherwise  appropriated, 
and  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  Ti'easurer  of  the  rttate  upon  the 
warrant  of  tJie  Comptroller  upon  the  certificate  of  the  State  Dairy 
Commissioner.  The  entire  ^expenses  of  said  Commissioner  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.  Such  Commissioner 
shall  include  in  his  annual  report  to  the  legislature  a  statement 
in  detail  of  his  work  and  proceedings,  the  uumber  of  assistant 
commissioners,  chemists,  experts,  agents  and  counj^ol  employed 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  their  comp'^naation,  ex])€uses 
and  disbursements.  The  said  commissioner  and  assistant  com 
missioners,  and  such  experts,  chemists,  agents  and  counsel  as  they 
shall  duly  authorize  for  the  purposei,  shall  have  full  access,  egress 
and  ingress  to  all  places  of  business,  factories  and  buildings  where 
vinegar  is  made,  produced,  sold  or  kept  for  sale.  They  shall  also 
have  pow^*  and  authority  to  open  any  cask,  ban*el,  keg  or  other 
package  containing  or  believed  to  contain  vinegar  manufactured, 
produced,  sold,  kept  for  sale,  or  offered  for  sal<^  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  may  inspect  the  conttjnts  thereof 
and  take  therefrom  samples  for  examination  and  analysis.  When 
any  officer  authorized  by  this  act  to  insi>ect  vinegar  offered  for 
sale  shall  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  take  samples  of  vinegar 
it  shall  be  his  duty  to  take  duplicate  samples  thereof,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  one  witness,  and  he  shall,  in  the  presence  of  such 
witness,  seal  both  of  said  samples,  and  rihall  tender,  and,  if 
accepted,  deliver,  at  the  time  of  such  taking,  one  -sample  to  tlie 
vender  of  said  vinegar,  or  to  the  person  having  custcidy  of  the 
same,  with  a  statement,  in  writing,  of  the  cause  of  the  samples 
having  been  taken. 

§  10.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  term  *' cider  vinegar" 
shall  be  understood  to  mean  vinegar  made  exclusively  of  pore 
apple-juice.  Sections  one,  two  and  four  shall  not  apply  to  any 
vinegar  or  produce  manufactured  or  in  process  of  manufacture  at 
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tlie  time  of  the  passage  of  thb  act,  but  the  provisioi 
existing  at  tJie  time  of  the  passage  of  tliis  act  shall  applv 

g  IL  CJhapter  six  huudred  and  six  of  the  laws  o^  one  i 
oght  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  chapter  six  hundi'ed  ai 
four  of  the  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eigh 
are  h^eby  repealed,  but  any  violations  thereof  commit 
to  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  may  be  prosecuted  under 
Tisiona  of  such  law  as  they  existed  prior  to  the  pasaag 
act. 

§  12.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediat^y. 


Chapter  140. 
An  Act  further  to  amend  chapter  one  hundred  and  cig 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  aghty-ilvo,  eu(i 
act  to  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy  product 
preserve  the  public  health,  bang  supplementary  to  ai 
of  chapter  two  hundred  and  two  of  the  laws  »f  eight 
dred  and  eighty-four,  entitled  'An  act  to  prevent  dici 
sales  of  dairy  products.' " 
Approves  by  tlie  Ooveruor  April  7,  1891.    Passed,  three-fiftlia  beii 
The  People  of  the  State  of  New   York,  represented  i 
and  AsseirMijy  do  enai^t-as follows: 

Section  1.  Section  twenty-seven  of  chapter  i)ne  huni 
eighty-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eight 
added  thereto  by  section  one  of  chapter  Ave  hundt^t^d  .m 
Uiree  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  seven, 
amended  ao  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  27.  No  keeper  or  propriet<w  of  any  bakery,  hotel 
boarding-house,  restaurant,  saloon,  lunch  counter,  or  plac 
lie  entertainm^it  or  of  any  place  whwe  any  person  or  p- 
the  employ  of  the  keeper  or  proprietor  thereof,  is  fiirnis 
board,  eather  without  charge  or  as  compensation  whoUy  ( 
for  his  services,  or  any  person  having  charge  tliereof  or 
thereat,  sliall  keep,  use  or  serve  therein,  either  »is  fiiOd 
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guests,  boarders^  pat3t>iiB  or  customers,  or  for  cookini^  inirposes, 
any  article  made  in  violation  of  the  provisionB  of  section  seven  of 
this  act^  as  amended  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six*  This  section  shall 
not  be  construed  as  to  require  evidence  of  a  willfid  or  inten- 
tional violation  thereof.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars, 
of  not  less  than  ten  days'  or  more  than  thirty  days'  imprisonment 
for  the  first  ofFense,  and  by  imprisonment  for  one  year  for  each 
Mbsequent  offense. 
§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.^ 
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